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MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1960 


MONDAY, MARCH 21, 1960 


Howser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:45 a.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, 
Hon. Thomas E. Morgan (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Morgan. The committee will come to order. 

We meet. in executive session for the continuation of the hearings 
on the mutual security program for the fiscal year 1961. 

Our witness this morning is the Honorable Porter Hardy, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Foreign Operations and Monetary Af- 
fairs, Committee on Government Operations, House of Representa- 
tives. With Mr. Hardy is the Honorable George Meader, ranking 
member of the subcommittee, from Michigan, and the Honorable 
John S. Monagan, from the great State of Connecticut. 

Mr. Hardy and his sube ommittee are appearing for the third year 
before this committee. We always like to have their testimony be- 

cause of their work in investigating ICA operations. 


Mr. Hardy, you have a statement and you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PORTER HARDY, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS AND MONETARY AFFAIRS, COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have prepared, Mr. Chairman, a statement which I think I would 
like to read because I have a good many quotations from various 
hearings that have been held by various committees that fit into the 
picture of the study which our subcommittee has been making on the 
Development Loan Fund. 

Before doing that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to express apprecia- 
tion to you and the members of your committee for inviting us to sit 
down and discuss with you the things that we have found which fall 
within the areas of our respective responsibilities. 

I think this is a very helpful procedure. I know our subcommittee 
can very often, in our analysis of expenditures, profit a great deal 
by the suggestions and help that you and your staff give to us. I hope 
that our efforts may be of some assistance to you as you carry out 
your legislative responsibilities in the same field. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I believe the simplest thing 
for me to do is read this statement that I have, because it covers in 
some detail my own reaction to the matter of our subcommittee’s 
inquiry for a little more than a year. 

927 
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I know you are aware of the continuing interest which our subcom- 
mittee has in the operation of the mutual security program. For the 
past year we have es examining the newest facet of that program, 
the Development Loan Fund. In the course of this inquiry, we have 
examined, in considerable detail, specific loans totaling some $343 
million, or 40 percent, of DLF’s total appropriations for fiscal years 
1958 and 1959. The largest single portion of DLF’s program is 
a group of loans to India which accounted for 25 percent of the total 
DLF lending in these years; all of these loans we have examined in 
detail, and they comprise part of the total I just gave. We have also 
examined particular loans in other countries, chosen for examination 
generally because preliminary review of DLF files in Washington, or 
information otherwise received, indicated that they reflected parti- 
cular problems which needed careful appraisal. 

The subcommittee had hoped to visit India in the course of this 
inquiry, but has so far been unable to do so. However, two separate 
groups of subcommittee members did visit, during the last congres- 
sional recess, five of the countries which have received DLF loans— 
Spain, Greece, Turkey, Israel, and Honduras. We have also had 
many hours of hearings here in Washington at which we have re- 
ceived testimony from officials of the Development Loan Fund, the 
International Cooperation Administration, and the Department of 
State, and other interested persons. 

The subcommittee’s report and transcripts of these hearings will 
be released in the near future. 

This morning I hope merely to bring to the attention of this com- 
mittee, for whatever value it may have in your deliberations, some 
observations which seem to me to highlight our study. These observa- 
tions will, I believe, be reflected in the findings and conclusions of 
the report which we hope to issue in the near future. 

Let me get back for a minute and bring to mind something of the 
climate in which the DLF was created. The foreign aid program 
had been in existence for a number of years, and many criticisms 
were being raised against it, both in the Congress and without. One 
of the objections was that it seemed to be without foreseeable termina- 
tion date. Another related to the level-of-aid concept under which 
we were automatically meeting the annual budget deficits of a num- 
ber of countries. Still another objection was to the methods we were 
employing for infusing aid into foreign economies—the commodity 
import program, for example, and the relatively small amount of 
foreign aid funds that were going into specific tangible projects 
which would give visual evidence of American assistance and be 
significant in the longrun development of foreign economies. 

Yet another objection was to the way in which the various cate- 
gories of foreign aid were confused and overlapped so that, in the 
opinion of some critics, the aid moneys constituted a gigantic slush 
fund to be used anywhere in the world for any purpose that occurred 
to the executive branch, regardless of representations to the Congress 
and regardless of legislative restrictions. 

It was against such a background, only sketched here, and par- 
tially to meet these criticisms that the administration proposed the 
creation of this new fund. Other foreign aid moneys, under the 
Mutual Security Act headings of “Special Assistance” and “Defense 
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Support,” were to continue to be available for use in the pursuit of 
legitimate American military and political objectives. But the de- 
velopment of the economies of the so-called underdeveloped countries 
was to be separated out from these purposes, and such development 
was to be financed with loans from the Fund—I think you will re- 
member that. The Fund was to be a revolving fund, but it was to 
differ from other financing sources in permitting, where necessary, 
repayment of these loans in local currency, it being realized that many 
of the underdeveloped countries would not have the means to service 
loans in hard currencies. 

I believe a careful reading of the legislative history of the creation 
of DLF indicates quite clearly that the Fund was intended primarily 
to finance specific projects, as that term had been understood previ- 
ously under the mutual security program. 

Recently I asked Under Secretary Dillon to define “project” for 
my subcommittee. He wrote in reply that: 


















































The term “project” generally is used to refer to a self-contained, physically 
identifiable unit or units with a definite beginning and end, such as roads, 
factories, bridges, dams, or irrigation schemes. 


Let me also quote to you a few statements from that legislative 
history. 

The late Secretary Dulles, at the time DLF was established, speak- 
ing to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, said : 


The Fund could be used only for development projects and programs which 
seem technically and economically sound and which could be expected to con- 
tribute to the economic progress of the borrowing country and to the long- 
range interest of the United States in the welfare of that country. It would 
not be used to meet emergencies or other needs for short-term assistance. 


Under Secretary Dillon, the head and coordinator of the foreign 
aid program, stated to the same committee in 1957 : 


The purpose of the criteria is to make clear that all these loans will be made 
only where we think that they contribute to economic development of these 
less-developed countries, and will not be used for political purposes or short- 
term political objectives. That has been one of the troubles in the past, as your 
committee found—the intermingling of purposes. The reason for these criteria 
is to single out very sharply this Fund as only a development fund that would 
be based on economic development. 


You will have noted in Secretary Dulles’ remarks a reference to 
“programs” as well as “projects.” Mr. Dillon, in the same hearings 
already referred to, defined “programs” as follows. He said: 

I mean plans for economic development which might embrace broad sectors of 
the economy or which might be limited to a specific purpose—for example, a 
nation’s 5-year road construction plan * * *. Our idea is to primarily finance 
projects, individual projects, but also some type of programs. There might, for 
example, be a railroad program running over a number of years, and we might 
not finance just one little piece of that, but contribute toward the financing of 
the whole program. 

Mr. Hollister, who at that time was Director of the ICA, also ex- 
pressed his views, to the Senate Committee on Appropriations, that 
political necessities should not override the criteria of the Fund. And 
as I said earlier, I think you will find from a careful reading of all of 
the legislative history that this thought was frequently expressed by 
executive branch representatives and clearly formed a significant part 
of the congressional view of the Fund. 
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Let me sun up what I believe that view to have been. That the 
Fund was not to be primarily a political tool, although it was recog- 
nized that the Fund was one of the instruments of our foreign policy 
and should not be used in such a way as to thwart that policy; that the 
Fund would be used primarily to finance specific projects for which 
applications had been presented that fulfilled criteria of economic 
and technical soundness and feasibility; that occasionally loans from 
the Fund might be used for something called a program, as opposed 
to a project, and that “program” meant a collection of projects, or 
perhaps a very large project involving so much money that DLF could 
only finance a portion of the need. 

Now, the expressed policy of the executive branch has remained 
constant. So far as I can see, it hasn’t changed from the beginning. 
Mr. Hollister, before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee at the 
time the Fund was first being considered, stated : 

It will not make advance annual country allocations, any more than the 
Export-Import Bank or the World Bank do now. 

In material presented to this committee—House Foreign Affairs— 
by the executive branch, it was stated, as a justification for no-year 
financing, that: 

Not being dependent on annual appropriations which involve illustrative 
advance justifications, the Fund would be able to avoid annual overall allocations 
to individual countries. 

That was in 1957. 

Before the House Appropriations Committee in 1957, Mr. Hollister 
stated : 

The Fund would not make advance overall annual allocations by country even 


on an illustrative basis. Its financing would, instead, be geared to specific 
projects and programs. 


In the current mutual security budget presentation books for fiscal 
year 1961, the statement is made: 


The DLF does not allocate funds annually in advance by country. It finances 
only development programs and projects that are economically, technically, and 
financially sound. 

Now, I think we can all agree that these statements are consistent. 
I would like to point out, however, that they are contrary to fact. 

A practice has developed within the Fund of “earmarking,” which 
amounts to an advance allocation, to a country prior to the approval 
of specific projects. This practice began in the early days of the 
Fund when, on January 14, 1958, this decision was recorded in the 
formal minutes of the third meeting of the DLF Loan Committee, the 
predecessor to the present Board of Directors: 


It was agreed that DLF would now earmark $75 million for India projects. 


Subsequent earmarks have included an additional $100 million for 
India, $50 million for the Philippines, $47.5 million for Iran, $37.5 
million for Turkey, $2434 million for Argentina, $12 million for 
Lebanon, $3 million each for the Netherlands and Thailand, $2.5 mil- 
lion for Pakistan, and $21.5 million for Taiwan. 

The grand total of these figures is $376,750,000. 

During fiscal year 1958, out of total appropriations of $300 million, 
DLF earmarked $162 million. 

In fiscal year 1959, out of total appropriations of $550 million, 
DLF earmarked $214,750,000. 
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These figures and the nature of the Board’s actions are all taken 
from the formal minutes of the Board, documents that I heartily 
commend to the examination of this committee. 

I might note that when the Senate Appropriations Committee was 
considering last year a supplemental appropriation to the DLF, 
requested information on earmarking. Only a partial list of hei 

armarked funds was provided to that committee, giving the i impres- 
sion that the practice was restricted to a relatively few situations, 
three to be exact, and that the amount of dollars involved was much 
smaller than the figures I have just given to you. The facts are, that 
there have been at least 11 instances of earm: urking, and that the total 
amounts involved cover almost half of the total funds available to the 
Fund for its first 2 fiscal years. 

I am still checking on one point and offer it at the moment as only 
a tentative observation, but it appears likely that when the Fund 
was before the Congress requesting a $150 million supplemental ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1959 on the plea that it had hundreds of 
millions of dollars of applications that could not be considered for 
lack of funds, the Fund at that time had earmarks well in excess of 
$150 million. Had it not been for this earmarking practice, there 
might have been no justification for a supplemental appropriation. 

Clearly, to the extent that today there are, in the hands of DLF, 
applications for economically sound loans which cannot be granted 
for lack of funds, every dollar that has been earmarked as an advance 
allocation, to a country which has not yet submitted sound projects 
under the earmark, is a dollar that is being withheld from economic 
development. purposes for purely political reasons. It is demon- 
strable in the case of almost every earmark that the earmark resulted 
from a commitment made to a foreign country by the Department of 
State that the DLF would lend that country a certain number of 
dollars as soon as that country could somehow gather together enough 
so-called projects to make up the total. 

Let me revert for a moment. to the legislative history and the 


statement made in the executive branch’s s presentation book when the 
Fund was first proposed: 





















Aid from the Fund will be used to finance programs and projects and will 
take into account whether the program or project is economically and tech- 
nically sound, whether it gives reasonable promise of contributing to the eco- 
nomic growth of the country concerned, and whether financing could be ob- 
tained in reasonable terms from other public or private free world sources. 
It will emphasize long-term results, rather than short-term impact, and it wiil 
be furnished only in response to specific fully justified applications for assistance 
which are submitted to the Fund. 

Last year, it having become clear that many applications were not 
fully justified before “the granting of loans, the Congress added sec- 
tion 517 to the Mutual Security Act, which section requires the F und 
to make certain determinations respecting the soundness of a project 
before funds are obligated, 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that originated in your committee. 

There is, however, nothing at present in the act which restricts the 
practice of earmarking funds in the fashion I have just discussed. 
In a day or two I intend to offer to this committee, for its considera 
tion, an amendment to the act which would put an end to this practicn 

Earmarking of funds under DLF’s procedures makes them unavail- 
able for commitment on other soun projects just as effectively as 
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“reserving” the funds after the Board has approved a loan, or “ob- 
ligating” them under Government accounting practices after a loan 
agreement is signed. This is true despite the implication in DLF’s 
fiscal year 1961 presentation book to the contrary; in that book the 
impression is given that funds are freely available for any use right 
up to the moment that the Board approves a specific loan. Our 
findings, however, do not bear out this implication. 

I believe that DLF has other administrative shortcomings which 
spring from the practice of earmarking. I would like to bring some 
of them to your attention, since it is possible that they may require 
separate remedies. 

Tet us look at the results under some of these earmarks. A total 
of $175 million was earmarked for India and subsequently loaned to 
India under seven different loan agreements. Not $1 of the Indian 
loans went into any identifiable project. Instead, these funds were 
made available for a program of general commodity imports. These 
commodities were just thrown into the pot, so to speak, with materials 
procured by India under other loans and from its own foreign ex- 
change reserves. We can’t point in India to a plant, or a bridge, or a 
dam, or anything else of a tangible nature and say, This was built with 
DLF money. The psychological impact was lost. It is also note- 
worthy that the proceeds of these loans were largely permitted to be 
expended by the Indians in order to pick up the costs of orders al- 
ready placed, and to bail them out of a delicate foreign exchange 
position. 

Now, I am not criticizing the provision of U.S. aid to India, nor the 
amount of such aid. I am, however, criticizing the use of the DLF 
as the instrument. Certainly any aid provided to India under its 
5-year plans can be said to contribute to economic development. But, 
in this instance, the provision of aid was dictated primarily by the 
Department of State, and the manner of evaluating and administer- 
ing the loans was at odds in almost every particular with the policies 
that DLF has consistently expressed. 

Let me give you another instance. Among the expressed policies 
of the DLF is one that its loans would be primarily for the foreign 
exchange costs of a project, with local currency costs to be financed 
locally. This policy, however, has also been subjected to exception, 
and this started at a very early stage in DLF’s history. 

In the case of Honduras, a highway program was financed jointly 
by DLF and the World Bank. The World Bank is providing the 
necessary foreign exchange, under a loan agreement providing for 
repayment in dollars, and DLF is to provide the equivalent of $5 
million in local currency under an agreement that provides for repay- 
ment in lempira, the local currency of Honduras. 

I think it especially significant that the Honduras loan was one 
of the first approved by DLF and that, in fact, it was the very first 
agreement signed—DLF Loan No. 1. The manner in which this local 
currency is being provided to Honduras is interesting. DLF is to 
buy $5 million worth of lempira from the national bank and then 
lend the lempira to the Government of Honduras. 

I would not want to suggest that there is any reason for suspecting 
that officials of that Government will not make proper use of these 
funds, but I would like to point out, as our subcommittee pointed out 


bad, 
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last year, that it was the same technique of direct local currency pur- 
chases which, in Laos, made possible dealings in foreign exchange 
which contributed to local inflation and substantially increased the 
cost of the U.S. aid program. 

As I understand it, the reason the executive branch gives for using 
the direct purchase method to get local currency instead of the pro- 
curement authorization method (which would retain U.S. control over 
the use of the dollars involved) is that there was not enough time to 
use this method, since the Government of Honduras had to have this 
money right now. 

Without further comment, I would merely like to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that DLF Loan No. 1 was approved in March 1958 
and that as of February 1960, 2 years later, only $550,000 of the loan 
has been disbursed. To speak of it as being an urgent and rush 
requirement is slightly on the questionable side. 

A loan application by Greece, also for a highway project, raises the 
novel idea that DLF should finance what are called the indirect 
foreign exchange costs of the project. [Security deletion.] Local 
currency costs of the project, some-$30 million, will be supplied by 
Greece. The application to DLF requests a loan of $21 million; $11 
million of this is for the foreign exchange costs of the project. How- 
ever, the Greek Government requested a total loan of $21 million on 
the basis that the other $10 million was needed for foreign exchan 
because it was the expectation of the Government that a need for 
that amount of foreign exchange would be generated by the purchas- 
ing power that. the Greek people would receive through the local cur- 
rency expenditures. 

Now, if this thought is a little confusing to you, as frankly it is to 
me, let me translate it for you as the USOM Director in Greece trans- 
lated it for our subcommittee. 

He said: 

The primary objective of the additional $10 million * * * is to finance 
imports, consumer goods, to sop up purchasing power. 

In other words, the more we lend, the greater the need for a loan. 
By lending $11 million for the other part of the program, we were also 
required to lend $10 million more so that the purchasing power of 
the community would avoid inflation. 

Now, in the case of a loan to Israel, we find an even more interesting 
convolution of logic. Israel applied for a loan, the primary purpose 
of which was to obtain the dollars to meet a general foreign exchange 
deficit—no specific project you will note, simply a general deficit. 
In order to make the application look like a project, a loan applica- 
tion was worked out which stated that these funds would be used to 
cover the local currency costs of certain development projects that the 
Israeli Government was going to undertake anyhow. 

Starting with the idea that the provision of local costs was to be 
only an exceptional instance, we now find DLF considering a dollar 
loan justified on the basis of local costs, but initially that wasn’t even 
its real purpose. 

In this instance, the Bureau of the Budget objected to the proposal, 
pointing out that the U.S. Government had an ample stock of Israeli 
pounds, and that if they were needed, the loan should be made in 
pounds. You will remember, though, that nobody wanted pounds in 
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the first place; they wanted dollars, so the loan application was then 
changed to state that the proceeds of the loan would be used for the 
foreign exchange costs of importing certain commodities and capital 
goods useful generally for economic development. 

If, in fact, any of these imports have found their way, or find 
their way at some time in the future, into projects which might meet 
DLF criteria, this would be strictly coincidental and not due to any 
planning or intention on the part of DLF. 

The deficiencies that I have stressed this morning are basic and, 
in my opinion, need immediate correction. There are also others 
which the subcommittee has noted and which will be discussed in 
greater detail in our forthcoming report on the Fund. Most of these 
other deficiencies, however, go to the actual administration of loan 
agreements after the decision has been made by DLF to make moneys 
available. 

The points that I have raised this morning have to do with basic 
lending policies. I want to emphasize that I am not talking about 
foreign policies; I am talking about the administrative polici ies fol- 
lowed by DLF in carrying out the intent of the C ongress. The legis- 
lation itself contains some statement of policies and of criteria to be 
applied to loans and borrowers. Other cautions, restrictions, or 
mandates can be found in the legislative history. Still others will be 
found in authoritative statements of executive branch offic ials, made 
either publicly or before the Congress. 

I have stressed the problem of earmarking this morning because 
I think it presents one of the clearest illustrations of the way in which 
the executive branch, in administering the DLF, has placed the cart 
before the horse. I would like to read you three short paragraphs 
from the minutes of the Board of the DLF as further illustrations of 
exactly what I mean. 

You will recall that $47.5 million had been earmarked in Iran; 
$40 million of this was earmarked as a result of a commitment made 
by the late Secretary Dulles in discussions with Iranian officials. The 
DLF Board, in considering a particular Iranian loan application fora 
municipal public works project, reached this decision : 

It was agreed that if it is determined that this loan could be fitted into the 
framework of Secretary Dulles’ recent discussions with the Iranians relating to 
possible U.S. credits up to $40 million it would be approved. 

I have emphasized “could be fitted into the framework.” 

Another short paragraph from the Board minutes that I would 
like to read to you concerns an Israeli loan application, and the 
Board decision was as follows 

It was agreed that the funds sought in relation to this application must be 
used for the purchase of goods overseas by Israel that are directly related to 
and essential for economic development programs. It was further agreed that 
if the Israelis cannot come up with such list of goods totaling $14,500,000, the 
loan would be reduced te equal the cost of the accepted list of economic develop- 
ment commodities, which they are able to submit. 

In other words, in the process of earmarking, the commitment is 
made to the country and then DLF has to find a justification to sup- 
port the loan. 

This is the same Israeli loan I was speaking of a few minutes ago, 
and, as I read this decision of the Board, what it states in simple 
English i is that Israel is getting a line of credit for $14,500,000, and 
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that they can use as much of this as they can justify by “coming up 
with” a list of goods that can be rationalized as having some relation 
to economic development. Now, this doesn’t look like a project to me, 
or a program, or anything else that I ever thought DLF was supposed 
to finance. 

Similarly, in discussion of Iran’s loan application, the Board seems 
more concerned over whether this loan can be fitted into the prior ear- 
mark than they are in the merits of the loan itself. I believe that this 
type of situation is, for all practical purposes, indistinguishable from 
the idea of a country level of aid. As further evidence that this is 
the case, let me quote again from the minutes of the Board: 

It is agreed that additional guidance would be provided to the DLF by the 
Department of State with respect to the question of the need to provide up to 
$40 million in disbursements in the Iranian year 1337 from the loans to be 
extended to Iran pursuant to the discussion in Teheran. 

In my opinion, this quotation points up the basic point of depar- 
ture from DLF’s intended purpose. “Earmarking” puts DLF under 
the gun, and the quotation I have just read to you demonstrates the 
existence of pressures which make virtually impossible an objective 
approach to loans, from the standpoint of economic and technical 
feasibility, which Congress had the right to expect from DLF. 

The State Department's insistence on rapid disbursements, evidenced 
in the above quotation, is characteristic of the short-term political 
necessities whose adverse influence on long-term economic develop- 
ment was among the factors which led to the creation of the DLF 
in the first place. 

Now, through the earmark device, we are swinging full circle, and 
there is not much to choose between some of the things that DLF is 
now doing and the earlier practices of ICA that were supposed to be 
supplanted by this new organization. 

Mr. Chairman, that has been a rather lengthy statement, but I felt 
that was the best way to put this whole matter in perspective. The 
situation, it seems to me, boils down to this: DLF had its specific 
functions to start with, but it has become a very similar operation to 
the other sources of funds which have previously existed under the 
various ICA categories. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Meader, do you have anything you wish to add ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE MEADER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Meaper. I hope this committee will, when it reports out a bill, 
preserve the provisions of the amendment which was accepted by the 
committee on the floor offered by the gentleman from Virginia and 
became section 534(b) of the Mutual Security Act, which requires the 
ICA and others receiving funds under the mutual security program 
to furnish complete information to congressional committees and the 
General Accounting Office. 

The Chairman hasn’t discussed that matter, but I hope that will 
be covered before we conclude our testimony before the committee. 

Mr. Harpy. That is another subject which I had hoped to discuss 
too. This DLF matter, since it has been our major activity, it is a 
little complicated—— 
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Chairman Morean. I think maybe it will be developed during the 
question period. 

Mr. Apatr. Could I ask a question at that point to identify this 
amendment they are talking about? 

Chairman Morcan. Yes. 

Mr. Apatr. George, is this amendment to which you made reference 
similar to the amendment that Representative Thompson offered to 
the appropriations bill last year? 

Mr. Meaper. I don’t know that I know what Representative 
Thompson 

Mr. Apatr. My recollection is that his provided that the standards 
applied domestically must be applied to foreign projects. 

Mr. Meaper. No; that is not the same provision. 

Mr. Apatr. That is the type of amendment 

Mr. Meaper. What I am talking about is section 534(b) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1960. 

Mrs. Boron. Is that the Ramseyer? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes; it is on page 42. It is section 534(b). It reads: 

All documents, papers, communications, audits, reviews, findings, recom- 
mendations, reports, and other material which relate to the operation or activi- 
ties of the International Cooperation Administration shall be furnished to the 
General Accounting Office and to any committee of the Congress, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, charged with considering legislation or appro- 


priation for, or expenditures of, such administration, upon request of the 
yeneral Accounting Office or such committee or subcommittee as the case may 


be. 
That is the amendment offered by Mr. Hardy on the floor of the House. 

Chairman Morean. That is different from the Thompson amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Meaper. Yes; it is a completely different subject. It was ac- 
cepted by the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee on the floor 
of the House. It was unanimously adopted. 

My suggestion was that when you report out a bill from this com- 
mittee this year, either that language should be retained or some im- 
proved language to accomplish the same purpose should be inserted 
in its place. 

Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Chairman Morgan. Do you want to develop this? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. I seem to recall that when the President signed 
the bill, he issued a statement that he was signing it with the under- 
standing that this particular paragraph was not binding on the Ex- 
ecutive because of the constitutional rights or prerogatives of the Ex- 
ecutive. The language of the Constitution outweighed the language 
in our bill. 

Mr. Harpy. You are right. The President did make such a state- 
ment. But that raises the question of interpreting the Constitution, 
and I think I would be in sharp disagreement with the President’s 
point of view in that particular instance. 

However, there were two parts to the amendment. Mr. Meader re- 
ferred to the one that was general in nature. The other one, almost 
identical in language, applied to the new section in the act which set 


up the Office of the Inspector General and Comptroller within the 
Department of State. 
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As you have pointed out, the President in effect said he wasn’t going 
to honor these amendments. 

However, the amendment which was attached to the Inspector 
General section proved to be rather effective, because it was a proviso 
and it specifically related to the authorization for funds to finance 
the Office of the Inspector General. 

The authorization was contingent upon accepting that language. 

Mr. Jupp. Without conformance by the Government, the GAO 
would hold up the money ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. That particular language did make it 
possible for us on one occasion to get some information which we 
otherwise would not have received from the Office of Inspector General. 

I don’t know if you have had that experience or not, Mr. Chairman. 
We did have one such case. I think it is important that the section 
be retained. If there is any way to strengthen the other, I would hope 
your committee would do that. 

Mr. Aparr. On this same amendment, a further clarifying question : 
I am not sure that I completely understand you gentlemen. That 
wording is already in the law. 

Do I understand that you are going to offer additional wording or 
substitute wording or something of that sort ? 

Mr. Harpy. As far as the Inspector General section is concerned, I 
hope that your committee will just leave it as it is. 

Mr. Aparr. I am talking, Porter— 

Mr. Harpy. Section 534. 

Mr. Anpatr. 534(b). 

Mr. Harpy. Section 534(b), I would hope that stays in the bill. 

Mr. Apatr. Is this amendment to which George referred to that 
section? Is itastrengthening amendment ? 

Mr. Harpy. We don’t have anything worked up. I would hope that 
your committee might work out something that would strengthen it. 
We have not developed anything on it specifically. We may try. 

Chairman Morcan. The Chair would like to go back to regular or- 
der and complete the testimony of the witnesses. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I want to address myself to the same question. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Hardy, do I understand correctly that material 
is withheld on the basis of 534 or on the statement which was issued 
by the President or is it under Executive privilege ? 

Mr. Harpy. Actually the President’s statement was based on the 
so-called Executive privilege and our first request for materials under 
section 554 was denied. Later we were refused information requested 
under a similar section in the appropriations act. Incidentally, in 
amending the appropriations bill we might have been subject to a point 
of order if it had not been for this language in section 534(b). Un- 
fortunately the Senate messed that language up for us. 

Mr. Jupp. In the appropriations bill ? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. It is important that this language be retained or im- 
proved in order that we may be able to try to work out something in 
the way of limitation. Unless we could tie it to authorizations, the 
only way we have is to tie it to appropriations. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Monagan. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Monagan. I think Mr. Hardy has stated generally the position 
very well, and all that I would like to say is to add a little bit by way 
of illustration. 

It does seem quite clear there has been a policy change in DLF : 
demonstrated by their brochures, the two brochures that have ae 
published, one in 1958 and one, I believe, late in 1959, 

The distinction between the program and the project brings this 
difficulty—that when you get into programs you slide off into other 

categories such as budget support, as the gentleman from Virginia has 
indicated, and there is a tendency to fuzz over the difference until you 
really no longer have a project that can be identified. 

One illustration of th: at, I thought, was the case of the railway loan 
in Spain in which the evidence indicated fairly clearly that the eco- 
nomic justification was not as substantial as it should be because of 
obsolescence and the failure of the railroad to adopt a proper economic 
standard for extension of lines and so forth. 

But there was a military or strategic or political consideration that 
was involved there, so that that was an overriding consideration. 

Also in Spain there was the irrigation loan, which seemed to be so 
large and our share of it so relativ ely small that the identity of the 
American contribution was really lost in the overall size of the irriga- 
tion project there. 

So that I support that point that it isn’t that we shouldn't make a 
contribution, but the question is whether the contribution should be 
made in a form other than a DLF loan based on the congressional 
intent. 

It seems to me that some tightening up would be very much to be 
desired, that the administrators in the field could hew to the line much 
better in keeping to the congressional intent and that this would not 
only contribute to the economy of the country, but would strengthen 
the overall mutual security program. 

Chairman Morcan. Thank you, Mr. Monagan. 

Mr. Hardy, this past fall your subcommittee made a grassroots 
inspection of certain countries concerning DLF. What countries 
were you in? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Monagan, Mr. Meader, Mr. Reuss, and Mr. Barry 
went to Spain, Greece, Turkey, and Israel. 

Then later on several of us went to Honduras because that was the 
first loan signed by DLF and we wanted to check that one. 

Chairman Morcan. Honduras was the only Latin American 
country ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. Of the projects that your subcommittee ex- 
amined, do you think there was a violation of the definition of the 
word “project” in every one of these countries? Do you think there 
was some effort on the put of the administration to avoid the limi- 
tations on the use of DLF funds? 

Mr. Harpy. I think there has been a back-door approach to it. 
What has happened in a great many cases is that they have decided 
on the amount of the money they are going to make available to the 
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country and then said, in effect, to the borrower, “Go ahead and come 
up with some particular projects to justify it. 

That is not the way we understood it was going to be done. We 
might have been better off to stay under the old defense support pro- 
gram of ICA. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Hardy, total appropriations for DLF have 
amounted to $1,400 million. They are requesting an appropriation 
for $700 million for the fiscal year 1961. According to the book, 
they have $3,600 million in applications for loans and 59 countries 
have made applications for loans. 

Does your subcommittee intend to take a complete look at this Fund 
on a global basis? 

Mr. Harpy. We have thus far only gotten through the first 2 years 
of the Fund’s operation. We have taken a pretty good look at what 
I believe are representative of the first 2 years’ operations of the Fund. 

During that period of time I believe the total appropriations were 
$850 million. Of the first $300 million, which was for fiscal year 1958, 
$162 million of it was earmarked and subsequently project justifica- 
tions were submitted. A similar situation developed with the fiscal 
year 1959 loans. We have not been able to get beyond those. 

I would, I believe, from our studies, say that they can’t have done 
much in the way of granting loans. They probably have a lot of 
applications and they “probably had a lot of applications when they 
approved these earmarks. In the case of India, they in effect said, 
“We are going to set aside 25 percent of the total available funds of 
DLF to satisfy loan applications which India will submit.” 

They are working essentially on that same basis now. 

It doesn’t make too much difference what applications come in from 
other parts of the world if they have already earmarked funds to 
come out of the total amount avail: ible. 

You understand the point I was trying to make in connection with 
that? 

Chairman Morean. In the act of 1959, if you remember, this com- 
mittee put in section 517. 

Mr. Harpy. I referred to that. 

Chairman Morean. In 1960 we made section 517 applicable to the 
DLF. You haven't gotten to any of those projects where section 
517—— 

Mr. Harpy. The earmarks that we have just been talking about 
were made before section 517 became effective, although I believe that 
some of the loans pores on those earmarks were made after the effective 
date of section 517. I don’t believe that we have examined any ear- 
marks subsequent to that date, since, as I mentioned earlier, we have 
examined only the fiscal year 1958 and 1959 operations of the DLF, 
and 517 did not become applicable t o the DLF until fiscal year 1960. 

Chairman Morcan. You haven't seen any that have been started 
under 517? 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t believe we have. 

Chairman Morgan. In reference to section 534(b), which is prac- 
tically your language, did you receive full cooperation from the 
executive branch of the Government in requesting the documents, 
papers, communications, and so forth, which you needed ? 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir. 
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Chairman Morcan. Did you receive any cooperation ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. As far as the Development Loan Fund is con- 
cerned, we had a little trouble in the beginning, but in the final analysis 
I believe they made available to us pr: actically all of their documents. 
The State Department withheld certain documents that related to DLF 
loans. Specifically, we had requested from ICA evaluation reports on 
several country programs. We didn’t request them under the language 
in the Mutual Security Act, but under the appropriations act. lan- 
guage. We got back an edited report. We have no way of knowing 
how much of it is missing. 

Chairman Morgan. I noticed in your testimony you read into the 
record certain quotations that you did not get from the presentation 
books. You must have gotten those quotations from some of the docu- 
ments furnished. 

Mr. eae Those quotations came from DLF, as I said. As far 
as I know, I don’t recall any request that we made to DLF for a DLF 
document that we didn’t receive. There were certain documents which 
related to DLF loans that originated in the State Department which 
were not supplied. Whether they were significant or not, I don’t 
know. 

DLF has not formally denied us anything. So far as we know, we 
finally had access to all of their documents. But they screened every- 
thing beforehand to take out every document which did not originate 
in DLF. We had no trouble with ICA. ICA cleared all of their docu- 
ments which were in the DLF file. State, however, was a little dif- 
ferent story. 

Chairman Morgan. Just one further question, Mr. Hardy: You say 
that you are going to make some recommendations to this committee 
on earmarking ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Chairman Morcan. Your committee is working on that ? 

Mr. Harpy. We have been doing that for some little while. I hope 
to be able to send it over to you tomorrow for your consideration and 
see if you find it desirable to incorporate in the bill. 

Chairman Morcan. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I regret being late, but I was on committee business. I do regret 
very much that you haven’t copies of your report for us, coming in as 
I do, this is all thrown at us. The figures we can’t possibly remember, 
which is very difficult, though I have made a few notes. Perhaps I 
should say this to the chairman, that we were not fortunate enough 
to have you come before us ear lier in the game. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Hardy will have to take the responsibility 
for that. 

Mrs. Botton. We start the markup tomorrow. We have no way 
of getting into your report, studying it, of making it of value to us. 
I regret it most earnestly. 

Mr. Harpy. This is not in the nature of a report that I submitted 
this morning. It will besome little while before we will 

Mrs. Bourton. You are telling us what you found wrong? 

Mr. Harpy. Weare trying to give you the benefit 
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Mrs. Bouron. That we should have before we mark up our bill, 
before we do anything that can be more constructive because of the 
work that you have done. I deeply regret it. 

I know your report isn’t ready. We will have that later, after it 
is too late to do anything. I am sorry about it because I think you 
have a great many things that we need to know, that we should have 
time to study and work over. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to express appreciation to your chairman 
for inviting me over, I believe, last week. Actually, I expect we are 
all pretty much in the same boat. I have been scattered on various 
committee matters. The Armed Services Committee has kept me 
pretty busy. 

Mrs. Botron. Unless we work together as committees we can’t do 
the job adequately that the country expects us to do. 

Mr. Harpy. This cooperation between the members of this com- 
mittee and members of our committee has been very fine. The staffs 
also have been very helpful. 

Mrs. Botron. We would like to use it more effectively. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zastockt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is good to welcome 
you gentlemen to the committee. Mr. Hardy would you please advise 
the committee when you expect the report to be available? 

Mr. Harpy. It is pretty hard 

Mr. Zastockt. Do you have a target date? 

Mr. Harpy. It is hard to fix a date on it. I think it will probably 
take us another month because we still have a few loose ends to tie up, 
which may require another day’s hearing. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Does your report this morning contain the major 
criticisms to be contained in your report ? 

Mr. Harpy. My comments this morning related to the one phase 
of the DLF operation. Most of what I had to say had to do with 
this earmarking practice which applied generally for fiscal years 1958 
and 1959. 

I am not sure the extent to which it applies now, but I must say 
that the testimony that we have had from DLF officials would lead 
us to believe there has been no substantial change in their approach 
to that. 

Mr. Zasiockt. You have also criticized the use of economic as- 
sistance funds for political reasons. 

Mr. Harpy. No. My point on that was this: undoubtedly there are 
situations which call for the use of economic assistance ‘funds for 
political purposes, but it has not been our view that the legislative 
history or the intent of Congress was for DLF funds to be used for that 
purpose. 

There are other funds that are available. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Special assistance? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. From our analysis of this subject matter it does 
not seem to us that it was the purpose of DLF to be another agency 
for supplying funds for political purposes. This was supposed | to be 
a project proposition based on economic development. 

Mr. Zastockt. Is it fair to assume that the reason political funds 
are made available to certain nations under the DLF is because they 
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are expected to be repaid, and if made available under any other titles 
of the act, they would be grants ? 

Mr. Harpy. Not necessarily, because ICA had a loan program of its 
own. 

Mr. Zasiocki. I am in sympathy with your observations. Mr. 
Hardy, is it possible for the committee to have the benefit of specific 
cases before this legislation will be brought to the floor? Perhaps 
your staff could prepare a list of the major and glaring examples of 
departure by the DLF from congressional intent. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you can get the overall picture from the India 
situation where there has been, in effect, a policy that we will make 
25 percent of the DLF appropriation available to India. My sub- 
committee has heard testimony that when DLF got a new appropria- 
tion and India wanted to know how much they could get, that there 
had been a statement to India saying in substance, “You saw what you 
got out of the last appropriation.” We didn’t tell them, “We are 
going to give you 25 percent of it,” but that was the substance of it. 

The effect has been that the determination has already been made 
for political reasons that DLF is going to make loans of so much and 
then the Indians will go back and try to find projects to support them. 
That is completely contrary to the original concept of the DLF 
program. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Lagree with you. 

Mr. Harpy. That has been done in India. When I listed these 11 
countries where we had similar commitments made by somebody—— 

Chairman Morean. You don’t think that could happen now with 
section 517? 

Mr. Harpy. We raised that point with the various witnesses we had. 
I haven’t seen any indication that there has been any change in their 
thinking on it. They call it earmarking. That is not obligating? 
They will argue with you that is not obligating. I gamble with you 
that is the continuing practice, 

Mr. Zastockt. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am glad to see you, 
Porter, and I appreciate the detailed statement that you have given, 
which is certainly evidence of a great deal of hard work that you 
have done. The questions have been answered very well. 

We can conclude, then, that you feel that the basis for this ear- 
marking practice is dictated by short-range political considerations. 

You made that point, I think. 

Mr. Harpy. I think there is pretty good evidence that earmarking 
has been on a political basis. 

Mr. Merrow. Earmarking, as you have described, is contrary to the 
criteria or the aber that was set up by the Congress and by the 
agency ? 

“Mr. Harpy. I think it is contrary to the statements of policy and 
purpose which the agency itself presented to the Congress, and it was 
contrary to the intent of the Congress when it established the Fund. 

Mr. Merrow. The question is, “W hy should a thing be done like 
this? 

Mr. Harpy. I wish I knew. I think very often expediency comes 
into being, and, instead of using the other funds that are available 
for political objectives, it was just a little easier to follow this course. 
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That is the only basis I can give for it. 

Mr. Merrow. I was glad to hear you make this response, that you 
had no objection where ‘the cases necessitate it that funds be used for 
political purposes. But you feel that this is entirely the wrong place 
to do it? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. I don’t know whether this gets to the 
key of the matter or not, but one of our chief foreign policy developers, 
Mr. Dillon, a very able ‘individual, has a responsibility for the work- 
ing out of political objectives through whatever means he has. But 
Mr. Dillon is also the Chairman of the Board of the Dev elopment 
Loan Fund. I don’t know whether it might be possible to get some 
confusion from that sort of a situation or not; but if Mr. Dillon, in 
his role as Under Secretary of State, finds that it is desirable, through 
conferences with a foreign diplomat, to undertake to provide certain 
financing, and he makes a gentleman’s agreement to that effect—I don’t 
know that he does; I am just making a hypothetical conjecture here 
now—and he comes back to DLF and he says, “Gentlemen, we are 
going to have some loan applications from X country,” what sort of 
shape is DLF in when they get those loan applications if the Chair- 
man of the Board suggests that this is a desirable thing to do? 

Mr. Merrow. From what you have said, I see you favor stopping 
earmarking, and this leads me to this: What bothers me in carry- 
ing out the various sections of the program is the fact that we come 
back every time to its administration. 

Mr. Harpy. We do. 

Mr. Merrow. What bothers us is how in the world can we get the 
technique so that the Congress can insist that the administration carry 
out sede regardless of who happens to be in the White House, in 
accordance with the intent of the Congress. That has been the trouble 
with it all along. 

Mr. Harpy. That isa key point. 

My purpose in concentrating on this particular point today was 
this: Your committee undertook to take care of this particular situa- 
tion when you wrote section 517 into the act. I am simply pointing 
< to you that section 517, while it sought to deal with this problem, 

I don’t believe it has done it. 

Mr. Merrow. Apparently it hasn’t done it in reference to this one. 
We have to find a way in which these funds can be administered ac- 
cording to policy as directed by the Congress. I believe that why 
we are running opposition on this program—as everyone knows, I have 
been one of the strongest supporters—is because of the way it is ad- 
ministered, and I think something ought to be done about it. 

Mr. Harpy. I think that’s our joint job. 

Mr. Merrow. I appreciate the testimony very much. I think it is 
fine. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketity. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, welcome our colleagues before this committee, because they 
have been most helpful in pointing up to us the problems relative to 
this complex bill. 

I do want to pursue the questions of Mr. Zablocki and Mr. Merrow. 


First, Mr. Hardy, you have shown us a pattern in India as far as this 
“earmarking. " 


( Discussion off the record.) 
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Mrs. Ketiy. Could you give me some examples in Greece, Turkey, 
and Spain where the earmarking took place? 

Mr. Harpy. I listed a group of them. If you would like the detail 
of a couple of them— 

Mrs. Ketty. I will appreciate those, Mr. Hardy. 

Do you think a new Board with no overlapping of personnel would 
correct this problem. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not at all sure of that. Frankly, we have had a 
feeling that you have very much competence on this Board. Undoubt- 
edly, Mr. Brand is trying to do a good job. I don’t mean our criti- 
cism to reflect on his purposes or on the Board. They have gotten 
off the track somewhere along the line. We have to find a way to get 
them back on. 

Chairman Morean. You can’t say definitely yet that 517 hasn’t 
worked since it was incorporated in the act. 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct, except that all of the testimony has 
seemed to confirm that that is what they are continuing to do. 

Chairman Morgan. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketry. I don’t think that question was germane any more than 
this pattern of evidence. 

Then, in other words, you feel that the Board should remain as is? 
I don’t want to challenge the integrity of the present Board, but at 
the very beginning I felt this shouldn’t be. 

Mr. Harpy. There is only one point I think that is worthy of con- 
sideration at the moment in that connection. 

I am not at all sure that it makes very good sense for the Under Sec- 
retary of State to be the Chairman of the Board. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Wilder, Director of the Export-Import Bank 

Mr. Harpy. That has nothing to do with the individuals at all. I 
don’t mean to disparage Mr. Dillon at all. 

Mrs. Ketry. I always felt that the best loans would be given by 
other loan banks such as Export-Import and that the Loan Fund would 
only receive “soft” loans. 

Chairman Morean. That is the purpose of DLF, not to take the 
cream. 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. 

Chairman Morean. If you read the limitations on the DLF 

Mrs. Kexuy. That is all. Our colleague brought it out very well, 
I think. 

Chairman Morgan. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Porter, I have the greatest admiration for the work you 
and your subcommittee are putting into this important subject, and I 
agree with much of your criticism, but I don’t agree with your inter- 
pretation of what DLF was set up to do. Nothing that you have re- 
ported this morning, to my mind, is out of line with what we said in 
the legislative history that DLF would do. 

Mr. Harpy. Were you here when I read the quotes from the legis- 
lative history ? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes; I couldn’t see anything wrong with those quotes. 

Chairman Morean. I don’t think, Dr. Judd, you were here at the 
beginning of Mr. Hardy’s testimony. 

Mr. Harpy. I quoted the testimony from the hearings at the time 
that the DLF was first established. It was on that basis that I came 
to my conclusions. 
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Mr. Jupp. I am sorry I missed them. I don’t know what they had 
in mind downtown. I know what my own understanding was of this 
agency. It was to be an instrument of our foreign policy. In my 
opinion, the key man on the Board obviously ought to be whoever is the 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, because its actions 
should be only in support of our foreign policy. It seems to me that 
the foreign policy people first have to sit down and decide how much 
aid they think it is necessary to give in one form or another to country 
X in order to keep it in the free world. 

That is a political decision. 

Second, they ask: “How much of this can we possibly”—or maybe 
probably—“give in the form of loans for projects that are economi- 
cally sound but politically somewhat dubious because of uncertainty 
as to the country’s political future?” Whatever aid we can give in 
the form of loans, we ought to give that way. At least some of it will 
be paid back. 

The next decision is how much they need beyond what they can 
use as loans for projects that will pay off if the country survives. That 
amount must be given under one or another of the various grant cate- 
gories. What is wrong with saying, “This country needs $50 million. 
We have an idea that 1t may be able to use up to $20 million in loans 
and it is our purpose to give as much as possible in the form of loans 
if they can come up with a proper list of economically justifiable 
ones.” 

That is carrying out what I thought DLF is set up to do. 

Mr. Harpy. Then we didn’t need DLF to start with. We had ICA 
with its defense support 

Mr. Jupp. The ICA loans frequently were not real loans for eco- 
nomically sound projects. DLF was set up to make loans for projects 
that will be economically sound, if the country comes through. That 
is, they will pay off as far as the dollars and cents are concerned. 
But of course they won’t if the country goes down, and a good banking 
organization like Ex-Im Bank shouldn’t make loans to such a country. 
That is why we needed DLF. 

Mr. Harpy. I have a hard time seeing any real distinction between 
the process that DLF is now pursuing and the process that ICA 
pursued when they made their loans. 

Mr. Jupp. In ICA we didn’t know just who had the responsibility. 
The function was not lodged in a definable agency under a regular 
charter. We didn’t have opportunity to pass on the officials who made 
the loans. 

DLF was set up as a Government corporation so we could have a 
finger on it and determine who constituted the Board making the 
decisions. 

For example, may I ask what was the date of that quotation on an 
earmarking for Israel. What was the date of the meeting from 
whose minutes you read a portion ? 

Mr. Harpy. The Israeli loan was February 1958. 

Mr. Jupp. So that was before section 517. You said that they went 
ahead and completed some of these loans after 517. Is there an 
reason why they shouldn’t complete the loans if Israel came up wi 
proper projects? 

Mr. ase That is not in the nature of criticism. That was merely 
the fact as we know it now. They went ahead and completed these 
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loans, and, as I say, I don’t know that we have any specific loans 
since 517 that were a part of this earmarking proposition. But I do 
know from the testimony of all of the officials that we have had we 
haven’t seen any indication of any change in policy insofar as that 
procedure is concerned. 

Mr. Jupp. If they have done what you have said this morning they 
have done, that is what I wanted them to do. You obviously have a 
different concept of DLF from mine. 

Mr. Harpy. That isn’t the way I read the legislative history. 

Mr. Jupp. That is the way I interpret the legislative history that I 
remember. I think I can dig up a speech or two of my own where I 
said on the floor what I have said just now. 

Take our bases in country X. Our aid to that country is primarily 
to get the privilege of having bases there. We aren’t kidding ourselves 
or them on that. If we have to pay [security deletion] million as 
the price, shouldn’t we give as much of it as we can in DLF loans 
for projects which they can show are economically justifiable, and 
then give only the rest of it as defense support or, in most cases, 
special assistance ? 

I think the procedure described in those minutes is exactly what 
they ought to have done. That is why I don’t see there is anything 
improper in it. . 

Mr. Harpy. I hope you will read this earlier part. 

Mr. Jupp. I will. 

Mr. Harpy. Were you in disagreement with section 517% 

Mr. Jupp. No; I am in favor of 517. I don’t see that they have 
violated 517. It reads: 

No agreement or grant that constitutes an obligation of the United States in 
excess * * *. 

Have they signed any agreements that constituted commitments? 

Mr. Harpy. The point is this: DLF does not consider that an ear- 
mark constitutes an obligation. 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t think it does constitute an obligation. For 
example, our political people believe that India is going to need 25 
percent of the funds. DLF reserves that amount while India prepares 
and comes up with its projects for DLF to evaluate. It is not a 
commitment. 

I work out my personal budget in general terms with amounts ear- 
marked for various purposes. Illness comes along. I have to revise 
the budget or put more in. I don’t consider as a commitment the 
tentative plans I made. 

Mr. Harpy. It is earmarked and it is not available to lend to any 
othercountry. It isreserved. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. I think it ought to be reserved for politi- 
cally more important country X. Otherwise country Y comes along 
and it has a project all worked up that economically is fully justifi- 
able. But its political needs are not as urgent from the standpoint of 
our country’s foreign policy as are the needs of country X, so we re- 
serve this money for country X to give it opportunity to come up 
with a list of proper projects for loans. 

If it can’t, then that money will be made available for country Y. 

Mr. Harpy. I have indicated that we haven’t conclusively run this 
one down, but I think you are going to find that when this $150 
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million was requested for a supplemental last year, there was plenty 
of money left in there, if they had been able to use this money that 
was earmarked—not obligated, but earmarked. 

Mr. Jupp. They have not asked this year for appropriation of all 
the funds that are authorized. There is already authorized something 
like $1,100 million and they only asked for $700 million from the 
Appropriations Committee. I am glad they only asked for what 
they need. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pivcuer. I think I thoroughly understand the gentleman’s tes- 


timony. Weare glad to have all of you, our colleagues. No questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Furton. We are glad to have you here and it is wonderful to 
have you take this fine interest. in helping w watch the program, so 
that it is made efficient, and we on the committee certainly appreciate 
it. Thanks for both of you, Mr. Meader, as well as Mr. Hardy. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountary. Gentlemen, I’m sorry I did not hear all of your 
statement. However, I am familiar with the good job you are doing. 


T appreciate it = much and commend you and other members of your 
committee for 


( halen Mopaian Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Apair. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I must say that I share your 
view as to the legislative intent. I think this development loan pro- 
gram was sold to the Congress as a program through which soft 
loans could be made, with the idea that possibly we might be repaid 
in part sometime. 

I quite agree with what you gentlemen said, that if we were just 
going to make grants perhaps disguised as loans, or if we were to 
search after the earmarking had been done for projects to justify 
it, then we might as well continue to use existing ICA practices. 

I am extremely grateful to you for having brought this to the 
attention of the committee. What you are saying, I think, in effect 
is this: That if people who make policy say that X country needs 
so many dollars, then in a number of instances our representatives 
have gone to X country and said, “Submit to us a list of projects 
which will justify these dollars.” Isn’t that about what you are 
saying / 

Mr. Haroy. You have expressed it much better than I could. 

Mr. Jupp. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. Aparr. It is wrong in my opinion because it does violate, as I 
have just said, the legislative intent. This Development Loan Fund 
was a program in my view for specific projects. 

We are putting, as Mr. Hardy says, the cart before the horse if we 
say we are going to give them X dollars and then search for the 
project. We didn’t need the Development Loan Fund if that is 
the case. 

Mr. Harpy. Would you permit this observation? If you are going 
to make a determination of how much you are going to give them, you 
have to do it without having the benefit of what the specific needs are 
that you are going to finance. So you are shooting in the dark if 


you pull a figure down and say, “This is what we are going to put 
into your economy.’ 
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If loans are made on the basis of specific projects or programs, you 
know whether it is really justified. 

Mr. Aparr. Do you gentlemen or either of you see any reasons that 
we shouldn’t make an effort to apply domestic criteria, domestic 
standards before we make foreign loans? I am thinking now of the 
kind of standards that the Army Engineers apply, or “that sort of 
thing. Do you see any reason that we ,shouldn’t ask for some appli- 
cation of these standards or these criteria ? 

Mr. Harpy. The only thing that I can say about that is this: I think 
there have been some uneconomic projects financed by mutual security 
loans or grants on the basis of the impression that it would make in a 
country rather than the economic returns which would develop. 

I think it is very questionable as to whether that was a desirable 
thing to do because it does seem to me there ought to be sufficient 
projects which are economically feasible and economically justifiable 
which would serve that purpose just as well. 

Certainly our money could be spent better if we did require a very 
careful economic justification of it. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Adair, I think section 103 of the appropria- 
tion bill deals with this matter. 

Mr. Apatr. That is in the appropriation bill. I am thinking in 
terms of the authorization bill now. 

Chairman Morean. It isin the appropriations bill. 

Mr. Aparr. I am aware of that. I appreciate your mentioning it. 
I repeat, I am thinking in terms that that might perhaps be put in our 
bill here. 

Mr. Hardy, you made reference to a Philippine loan. Do you 
happen to know what the attitude of the Export-Import Bank was 
with respect to that loan ? 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know whether we have that or not. That one, 
I believe they opposed specifically. The Export-Import Bank has 
occasionally gotten pretty active in some of these areas, as it should be. 

Mr. Apatr. Do you know why they opposed it ? 

Mr. Harpy. They indicated that the Philippines had the capability 
of taking strictly dollar loans, and if a loan was to be made that was 
the kind of loan the Export-Import Bank should make rather than 
the DLF. 

Mr. Anair. Is it not true that the Export-Import Bank also im- 
plied that certain preliminary conferences had been had with respect 
to a loan from them to the Philippines and then this Development 
Loan came in and cut out their loan ? 

Mr. Harpy. That was substantially accurate, yes. 

Mr. Aparr. One other line of questioning, Mr. Chairman. In this 
year’s proposal there is, among other things for India, the beginning 
of a large Indus River program. Are you familiar with that at all? 

Mr. Harpy. We haven't gotten into that. I pelieve that is going to 
be more in Pakistan 

Mr. Aparr. India and Pakistan. Both countries. 

Mr. Harpy. We haven’t gotten into that one specifically. 

Mr. Aparr. You have no opinion on that ? 

Mr. Harpy. No; we have not studied that. 

Mr. Apam. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I recall that you had an- 
nounced that you had invited the Comptroller General to appear and 
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he thought that no useful purpose would be served by his appearing 
before us at this time ? 


Chairman Morean. That is correct. 

Mr. Aparr. I would like to request that we give additional con- 
sideration to asking him to come here in view of ‘this morning’s testi- 
mony. I think that a useful purpose would be served by havi ing him 
come here and testify upon this subject. 

Chairman Moraan. Are you familiar with this latest report ? 

Mr. Harpy. We have it. 

Chairman Morgan. You have nothing beyond this? 

Mr. Harpy. No. / 

Chairman Morean. Have you seen this? 

Mr. Aparr. Yes. But, Mr. Chairman, a reading of that—and I 
think it is very much worth while, I would commend it to everyone— 
a reading of that doesn’t give us an opportunity to question the wit- 
nesses and to explore these matters further. 

Chairman Morean. We will be glad to explore the matter further 
with the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Aparr. Thank you. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank Mr. Hardy and his committee for coming before 
us and giving us this very frank and very careful, I am sure, investi- 
gation they have made of the Development Loan Fund. 

I do, however, want to concur in what Dr. Judd has had to say 
about the purpose of the Development Loan Fund. I would like 
to ask Congressman Hardy and his committee, because they have 
perhaps made as much, if not more of an investigation of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund than this committee has, whether or not they feel that 
the basic principle, regardless of how some of the aspects of it may 
have worked out in these early stages of the Development Loan 
Fund, but the basic principle of trying to get away from direct grants 
and get over onto the basis of loans even though they may be soft 
loans, and even though the funds may be earmarked too far in ad- 
vance, whether or not it isn’t a better principle to operate on and for 
the Congress to appropriate on that basis than to rely entirely on 
direct grants ? 

Mr. Harpy. If we put it on that kind of an alternative, I think 
most of us would agree that we prefer some loan program to nothing 
but a grant program. But I would call your attention to the fact 
that even back under the ICA program, and there were so many short- 
comings to that program that I don’t want to appear to be advocating 
it, but under that program of loans or grants you had a flexibility 
that would have permitted loans in soft currencies or hard currencies. 

Mr. McDowe tt. I would agree. I wish it were possible for the 
Development Loan Fund to operate very much as the World Bank 
does, but obviously it is not the thought that that was possible in 
supporting the economic policy in many of these countries or they 
never would have felt the necessity of creating the Development Loan 
Fund. You could have gone to the World Bank and said, “You can 


have a hard loan based on banking principles or you don’t get any- 
thing.” 
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Mr. Harpy. None of us has suggested that the Development Loan 
Fund was intended to get into the area that was served by the Export- 
Import Bank or World Bank. 

As for loans from other sources, why ICA still makes loans. They 
still have an appropriation for loans. 

Mr. McDowe.u. Do you feel that the Development Loan Fund 
could be phased out if the International Development Fund should 
come into being, which we have heard something about this year ¢ 

It brings in other foreign countries to cooperate with the United 
States in providing the necessary soft loan program for those 
countries. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know. I am getting fast to the point of think- 
ing that perhaps we have too many lending institutions. 

Mr. Fuiron. Would you yield? 

Mr. McDoweE .. Yes. 

Mr. Furron. The difference in policy between the International 
Bank and the Development Loan Fund is that the Development Loan 
Fund can put American foreign policy in the concept of the loan 
where the International Bank can only act on an economic base or 
reason. 

Secondly, under the Development Loan Fund we have had a partial 
application of the “Buy America” program. It would effectively 
eliminate that. 

The question I would like to ask you, if I could, is this: Do you 
want everything moved over to a multilateral basis where it is a sub- 
sidiary of the International Bank, where the policy of the United 
States gets pretty well diluted and they use our money where they 
think they want to and in their view by an international board of 
directors acting, rather than our U.S. view of the people who put 
up the money ¢ 

Mr. McDowe tt. I certainly don’t have the $64 answer to that 
question. 

Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

When country X needs some funds and it applies for grants, like 
those it got in the past from ICA, is there anything unwise in our 
saying to that country, “We are agreed that you need some help if 
you are going to make the grade, but the United States isn’t giving 
grants any more to any country which has sound development projects 
which can be financed by loans. So, go back, gentlemen, and see 
what you can come up with in the way of projects in your country 
for which loans can be made that can be paid back, at least in soft 
currency” ? 

Is that an improper thing for the DLF to do? In fact, not just 
the DLF, but for our whole Government to do in its aid programs 
abroad ? 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know that I want to undertake to be an expert 
in this area. 

Mr. Jupp. I want your thinking because you have worked at this 
long and hard. 

Mr. Harpy. We have worked at it pretty hard. In this particular 
thing we are trying to talk about what the DLF is supposed to do. 
Actually I doubt that any of the loans it has made couldn’t have been 
made under ICA. Maybe we‘have a better administrative device. I 
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wonder whether really we are sufficiently expert to go into a country 
and say, “All right, we will put up $100 million for what you need 
here. See how many worthwhile projects you can get that we can 
use as a basis for taking it out of the Development Loan Fund, and 
we will see what other pocket we have to make up the difference.” 

If the thing were approached on the other basis, that the country 
needs certain projects and comes in for help on financing these proj- 
ects, it seems to me that is an entirely different approach to the 
situation. 

Mr. Jupp. We have spoiled them. 

Mr. Harpy. Can’t we get them unspoiled ? 

Mr. Jupp. That is, in part, what the DLF was to do. When they 
come in, we say that we can’t give them all grants, and add, “Get 
your needs in order and then show us which ones of these are eco- 
nomically sound projects. Our engineers will help you do that, if 
needed. We want to deal with you in loans insofar as possible.” 

Mr. Harpy. You are starting out with the umbrella first instead 
of the rib to make up the umbrella. 

Mr. Jupp. It is properly political at the outset. The object of the 
aid is to keep the country above water. 

Mr. Harpy. We can reach up in our hat and pull down the figure 
required to keep that country shove water instead of analyzing what 
they need ? 

Mr. Jupp. That is another way of saying the same thing. We try 
to work out how much will be needed to keep it above water, and then 
how much can be given as loans. The whole ICA program is based 
on political 

Chairman Morgan. The gentleman from Delaware points out that 
there is only a half minute left of his time. 

Mr. McDowe tt. In the MSP summary presentation for 1961, page 
39, where it gives the pie graph and charts there on DLF, I notice that 
of the total cumulative appropriation of $1,400 million, actually under 
disbursement—it seems to me, and I haven’t read the figures here, 
I am only looking at the chart, it seems to me they have only disbursed 
according to that about $200 million. I would say that indicates 
that it has been a rather cautious operation. 

In spite of the actual obligation, under disbursements it has been 
very small. 

Mr. Harpy. You have given DLF credit for that? 

Mr. McDowet.. Maybe I should give your committee credit. 

Mr. Harpy. It doesn’t belong to us. It probably indicates rather 
poor a because it indicates that DLF didn’t make a determina- 
tion that these funds were needed in accordance with the program that 
they called for. 

varlier, I pointed to the highway loan in Honduras, where they said 
in 1958 it was a rush job. We had to give them $5 million in local 
currency right quick. What have they drawn down from the $5 mil- 
lion, $550,000? 

Mr. McDowe tux. I don’t disagree with that. I think there has been 
much bad planning in the whole mutual security program. At the 
same time, it isn’t as easy in'some of these countries to put this loaning 
of money on the same basis that we would understand it if we in our 
business operations, or even our Government-loaning operations in this 
country, operate it upon—it is more difficult. 
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I can remember not too long ago in this country when we had a 
rather large Government soft loan program and it didn’t go outside 
the country. It operated for quite a while and was successful. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murrny. No questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. I agree with what you and Mr. Adair said. I think 
you are doing a very good job. I think you are helping us a great 
deal. 

There is one question I would like to put to you because of your 
experience with this work and in a different channel. Here in this 
committee I found a great deal of difficulty in getting down to bed- 
rock and getting what I consider the real answers to questions which 
I put to witnesses. 

Of course, I am in favor of this program, but I like to be well in- 
formed. My question to you would be, are you having as great a 
difficulty as I seem to be having in getting the real answers that I want 
to base my judgment on ? 

Mr. Harpy. If you don’t really dig you don’t get it. I can promise 
you that. 

Mr. Meyer. There is another one I was going to ask in connection 
with Mr. Parsons. At one time I got a letter dealing with his back- 
ground and I believe Senator Morse in the Senate did and I under- 
stand that you did. Is it your opinion that based on this background 
which several of us heard about that as a witness he would be a most 
creditable witness if we could have him before us? 

Mr. Harpy. I really don’t want to get into personalities. 

Chairman Morgan. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Fuuron. I want to compliment the Government Operations 
Committee because I find that on the committee itself the vote on the 
mutual security program last year, final passage in the House was 24 
to 6 for the mutual security program, which is one of the high levels 
of any committee in the House. 

Secondly, if you would like, and I will put in the Democratic side, it 
was 16 to 3 for the mutual security program, and on the Republican 
side it is 8 to 3 for the mutual security program. 

Mr. Mraper. The opponents were equally divided. 

Mr. Futron. I think you two Congressmen do a good job in estab- 
lishing confidence in the program by showing that the committees of 
Congress are watching the mutual security and foreign aid programs 
to see that they are well carried out. I want to compliment you on 
that because it shows by your committee’s work. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Hardy, I think you make a valid point that 
section 517 applies to obligations and the executive does not regard 
earmarking as obligating. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

I think that when you wrote section 517 in there—maybe I am 
misreading your intent, but I construed 517 to try to prevent the kind 
of thing that is going on in this earmarking process. 

If I misread your intent, I certainly would recommend that you 
consider that situation and see whether it shouldn’t be applicable to 
earmarking as well as obligation. 
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Chairman Morean. Any further questions ? 
Thank you. 


Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Chairman Morean. The committee stands adjourned until 10:30 
tomorrow morning. 


(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the committee was adjourned.) 
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APPENDIX 





(The following information has been supplied by the International 


Cooperation Administration in response to a request by Mr. Coffin 
(see pp. 226-227) :) 


ICA PROGRAMS INVOLVING TEXTILES AND TEXTILE MACHINERY 
THE ICA PROGRAM 


The ICA finances procurement of textiles and textile machinery under its 
general worldwide procurement policies. 

In fiscal year 1959 $48,088,000 was used to finance procurement of fabricated 
basic textiles. Of this, $5,376,000, or 11 percent was used to finance procurement 
in the United States; $42,712,000, or 89 percent was used to finance offshore 
procurement. In calendar year 1959 estimated total U.S. manufacturers’ sales 
of textiles reached $14.7 billion. ICA-financed offshore procurement amounted 
to only three-tenths of 1 percent of manufacturers’ sales. In fiscal year 1960 it is 
expected to drop to one-tenth of 1 percent. 

In fiscal year 1959 $9,020,000 was used to finance procurement of textile 
machinery. Of this $706,000, or 8 percent, was used to finance procurement in 
the United States; $8,514,000, or 92 percent, was used to finance offshore pro- 
curement. In calendar year 1958 estimated total U.S. manufacturers’ shipments 
of textile machinery reached $263 million. ICA-financed offshore procurement 
amounted to only 3.16 percent of manufacturers’ shipments. 

In fiscal year 1959 ICA had textile projects for which $122,000 (net) was 
obligated. In 1960 ICA expects to obligate only $8,000 (net) for textile project 
training. 

CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING ICA POLICY CHANGES 


Suggestions have been made that ICA should change its policies to alleviate 
the problems of the U.S. textile industry. These suggestions included: (1) 
ICA should finance procurement of textiles only in the United States, and 
(2) ICA should not finance procurement of textile machinery at all. The con- 
tentions seem to have been that exclusive U.S. procurement of textiles would 
be of significant assistance to U.S. industry, and, that any textile machinery 
financed by the ICA would help significantly to build industries abroad to com- 
pete with the U.S. industry. The facts do not support the contentions. 

Texrtiles.—One, in relationship to total textile sales, [ICA-financed offshore pro- 
curement is very small. Two, if ICA were to require ICA-financed textile pro- 
curement only in the United States, the countries concerned would use their own 
foreign exchange in large part to procure textiles from their normal suppliers, 
and substitute other commodity requirements for ICA financing. Thus, the 
U.S. textile industry would gain little or nothing from such a requirement. 

Further, such a requirement would be disadvantageous. One, such action 
could result in increased cost to the U.S. taxpayer to furnish the same quantity 
of goods. Two, such action could result in both the United States and the gov- 
ernments concerned getting involved in transactions which are now essentially 
private. 

Three, mutual security program legislation by its stated purposes and provi- 
sions is not intended as the vehicle to support a particular segment of U.S. 
private business. Four, such a requirement could beget restrictive trade prac- 
tices by other countries to the detriment of other U.S. businesses who have 
interests abroad. 

The ICA has been cognizant of the problems of the U.S. textile industry. 
Wishing to insure that our domestic industry has opportunity, the ICA requires, 
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as a general rule, that information on projected commodity procurement be 
circulated within the United States in time for U.S. industry to enter bids. 

In the case of textiles, quality certification is also required so as to strengthen 
the opportunity of U.S. producers of quality textiles to be favored over other 
foreign bidders whose products may meet general specifications, but whose 
products, nevertheless, are of a lower quality. 

Textile machinery.—Between April 3, 1948, and June 30, 1959, ICA financing 
of textile machinery totaled $150 million. ICA-financed textile machinery dur- 
ing the entire 11 years was less than one-half of the annual average of U.S. 
manufacturers’ shipments of textile machinery during the 5-year period 1955— 
59. It may also be noted that $150 million is small compared with the U.S. 
industry’s own reported investment in new plant and new equipment of $4.4 
billion during the period 1948-58. 

Of the $150 million, two-thirds went to Europe, mostly as a part of the Marshall 
plan program of industrial rehabilitation. 

About $50 million has been used to finance textile machinery to non-European 
countries. A prime objective of the use of these funds has been to help build 
up national industries for national markets. 

No ICA or predecessor agency funds have been used to finance textile equip- 
ment for industries in any of the 25 countries designated as its largest markets 
by the U.S. industry in 1957. 

No textile machinery nor technical cooperation advice on textile manufac- 
turing or marketing has been given by ICA or predecessor organizations to 
Japan or Hong Kong which are now providing a substantial portion of the 
U.S. imports of cotton goods. 


Taste 1—IJCA offshore erpenditures as percent of U.S. manufacturers sales 
or shipments 


{Dollars in millions] 


























Manufac- ICA off- | 
Textiles | turers sales shore ex- | Percent 
| penditures | 
i i 
= cepae —— -~— 
il te aa oe a Bo el oe ee $13, 860 $34.9 | %o of 1 percent. 
i hs cn cana esque nds coor eae enim 12, 953 89.1 | Ho of 1 percent. 
Se iecisiies Supe daitaieaeatusciinadeintentinieteae nein ‘ snecessuanennt 12, 400 57.6 | 4 of 1 percent. 
TN cinins eeenclibnncciicns nissan aadlahabaabvenplealededttltenbanal aa 14, 700 2.7 | Mo of 1 percent. 
{Dollars in thousands] 
Manufac- |ICA offshore 
Textile machinery turers’ expenditures Percent 
shipments j 
coaiedien bs ve bs 
lie Retry Ces, onl vaceegie Soe it) | | $407, 400 $3, 911 | 0.96 
Wass 351, 000 8, 498 | 2. 42 
i eitiitintiaiere phawal 263, 000 | 8, 644 | 3. 29 
ni - aan 342, 000 | 8,314 | 2. 43 


Note.— Manufacturers’ sales and shipments by calendar year. ICA offshore expenditures by fiscal year. 
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TABLE 2.—ICA and predecessor agency expenditures by source and fiscal year 


Commodity and country of source 


| total | 


Total fabricated basic textiles__ 


(Total textile product sales by | 


calendar years) 
United States dele 
Percent procured in 
States 
Offshore___ 
Japan... 
Italy 
France : ‘ os 
British territories in Asia___- 
India ae 
China (Taiwan)___-- 
United Kingdom 


United 


[Dollars in thousands] 





Cumula- Fiscal year 
tive 
Apr. 3, 
1948-June} 1956 total | 
39, 1959 | 


1957 total 1958 total 


| 
$46, 208 $96, 322 | 


$437, 280 $68, 047 


| ($13, 860, 000)| ($12, 953, 000)| ($12, 400, 000) 





$126, 304 | $11, 280 | $7,211 | $10, 484 
| 
29 | 24 | 15 
| $310, 976 | $34, 928 | 8 $57, 563 
$205, 196 | $21, 178 | 556, $42, 266 
5 $2, 295 | ( $3, 525 
$5, 024 | $9, 12 $4,771 | 
3,277 $6, 865 | $1, 359 
$764 | $824 | $2, 907 
$573 | $2, 459 $433 | 


$662 | $761 | $504 
$ 











Germany (Federal Republic)... $203 | $276 | $555 
Belgium __. same $557 $809 $340 
Canada = $17 $76 $230 
Cuba a Ea es ae 
Pakistan $22 | 
Mexico BS a dtc ec eibainee ee 
Switzerland $67 | $40 | $119 
Netherlands. $66 $209 | $30 
Sweden_. $35 $16 $14 
Austria... _...- $5 $7 | —$1 | 
Philippines. ._ $4 $5 $42 
Thailand ; $56 $1 | 
Spain $14 $12 
Other countries... ( $32 — $6 
Total textile machinery _____- $6, 669 $10, 282 | $10, 298 
United States es nani $2, 749 | $1,784 | $1, 654 
Percent procured in United | | | 
I i i ce eas a 78 | 41 | 17 | 16 
Oia $33, 061 $3,911 | $8, 498 $8, 644 
Japan ; a P $16, 074 | $1, 218 $5, 064 $4, 322 
Germany (Federal Republic $7, 819 | $1, 241 $1, 489 $2, 040 | 
United Kingdom__ $5, 715 $1, 005 $1, 627 | $1, 553 | 
Switzerland. ___- $1, 439 | $111 | $87 | $251 | 
Haely. «sic... 5 : $496 $134 $69 | $176 | 
Canada.......- Sma ne — $1 | $6 
a a ee $233 | $83 $47 | $61 | 
India 3 : $219 | $52 $50 | $44 
Belgium ____....-- $175 | $38 $17 | $15 | 
Netherlands................- $153 2 $18 | $92 | 
Sweden__.____. eee $9 $6 | $49 | 
British territories in Asia_______- $11 23 | $9 | 
Other countries___...........__- $6 $9 | $24 
| | 





1959 total 


$48, 088 


($14, 700, 000) 
$5, 376 


11 

$42, 712 
$25, 521 
$6, 707 
$2, 540 
$13 

$2, 649 
$2, 164 
$572 
$859 
$113 

$1 





$40 
$9, 020 
$706 


8 
$8, 314 
$4, 033 
$2, 193 
$1, 365 

$234 

$115 
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TasLe 3.—Tecztile machinery—ICA and predecessor agency expenditures by 
destination and fiscal year 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Cumulative 
Country destination Apr. 3 ,1948- | Fiscal year 1959 
June 30, 1959 


| 
150, 039 


Europe, total 107, 237 | 


Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France ti oe 
Germany (Federal Republic) 
Iceland oS ; 
Ireland. 
Italy be ee 
Netherlands ___-__- 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Trieste ; 
United Kingdom. 
Yugoslavia 

Far East, total 
Burma 
Cambodia 
China (Taiwan 
Indochina 
Indonesian Republic 
Korea 
Laos 
Philippir 
Thail 


Vietnam 
Near East and South Asia, total 


Greece 

Tran 

India 

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Pakistan eee 
Turkey ‘ 
United Arab Republic (Eg 


Latin America: Bolivia 
calc eedsinintint 


Taste 4.—DLF teztile miil projects 


The Development Loan Fund has approved loans for four textile mill projects. 
The four projects are: 
Ethiopia : SAIDE textile mill $500, 000 
Sudan: Cotton textile mill____- ‘ 10, 000, 000 
United Arab Republic (Syria) : Worsted textile mill 700, 000 
Iran: Iran plan organization—Tchitsazi textile mill___-__-------~---~- 2, 540, 000 

In approving these loans, the DLI determined that the capacity of the con- 
templated plants would not exceed the capacity of the local market to absorb 
the product. The plants were designed to meet local market needs. 
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TABLE 5.—Imports and exports of textile fibers and manufactures 






{In millions of dollars} 


IMPORTS 


























| 
1956 1957 | 1958 | 1959 

- - -- inci ccnscnicieiliataas 

Cotton semimanufactures ___- ‘ : 7 6 | 6 6 
Cotton manufactures__- . RSS 154 136 | 150 202 
Wool manufactures and semimanufactures - -__- scpuweded 195 191 175 ZA 
Manufactures of rayon or other synthetic textiles____- ear 49 53 56 88 
Subtotal _ - - ‘ i 405 386 377 530 
Total ! aot ste ; . 1,027 1,009 901 176 





EXPORTS 









| 

Cotton semimanufactures-__- i niteinttni eli ene 2 54 60 | 46 51 
Cotton manufactures | 240 | 253 | 233 
Man-inade fibers and manufactures a = | 241 254 | 234 265 






















Subtotal 535 567 1 
Total ? ‘ ae 1, 376 | 1,744 1,28 











‘Includes in addition to the items in the subtotal, cotton, unmanufactured; cotton semimanufactures; 


jute and manufactures; flax, hemp, and ramie, and manufactures; other vegetable fiber and manufactures; 
wool, including mohair, ete., unmanufactured; hair and manufactures, not otherwise classified; silk unman- 
ufactured; silk manufactures, miscellaneous textile products. 

2 Includes in addition to the items in the subtotal, cotton, unmanufactured; other vegetable fibers and 
manufactures; wool, unmanufactured; wool semimanufactures; wool manufactures; hair and manufactures; 
silk and manufactures; miscellaneous textile products. 


(The following information has been supplied for inclusion in the 
record in response to a request by Mr. Fulton (see p. 557) :) 


In June 1959 the matter of the large number of thefts from U.S.-operated 
bases in the Philippines was raised with the Philippine authorities. Again in 
November 1959, after the statement by Mr. Weaver, the matter was taken up 
between the Philippine and United States military authorities. A thorough 
survey of the situation was carried out by Philippine and United States officers 
which resulted in joint recommendations for the improvement of base security. 
The recommendations have been submitted to our commanders in the Philippines 
and to the Philippine Armed Forces for approval. 

In the meantime there has been increased cooperation between Philippine 
and United States law-enforcement authorities and increased security measures 
have been taken by both sides. Among other measures, we have made greater 
use of guard dogs and have taken extra precautions in critical areas, such as 
warehouses. The Philippine Government has augmented its constabulary units 
in the vicinity of the bases and arrangements are in effect for support and close 
liaison with these units as well as active cooperation with other law enforcement 
agencies. Additional steps are continuing to be taken. 

It is still too early to assess the results of these measures although there 
are recent indications that the number of criminal acts has been reduced. 


(The following information has been supplied by ICA in response 
toa request by Mr. Fulton (see p. 634) :) 

















INSTITUTE RENTAL OF SPACE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 






The School for Advanced International Studies, Johns Hopkins University, 
rents approximately 2,400 square feet of useable floor space at a rate of $8,000 
per year in which it conducts the Institute on ICA Development Programing. 
This space is located in a building at 1900 Florida Avenue NW. The rental 
rate of about $3.33 per square foot per year includes the cost of utilities, heat, 
and air conditioning. This rate compares favorably with the rental rates for 
Government offices in privately owned buildings. The Institute has been located 
in the Washington area since extensive recourse must be had to ICA materials, 
ICA Washington staff, and high officials of other Government agencies, other 
academic institutions, and public and private organizations, many of whom 
are headquartered in the Washington area. 
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(The following information has been supplied by ICA in response 
toa request by Mr. Fulton (see p. 634) :) 






Increased staffing required for new and/or relatively new posts opened in past 











2 years 
Positions 1| | Positions 
| | | 
Americans| Locals || Americans | Locals 

— —— —— <= es — — 
sa Sar l 4 ae 6 | 1 
British Ho ynduras bet 1 | 2 || Sierra Leone__..........- 5 8 
IN spss es | 5 wT pees... | 5 
Best Atrica............- 2 3 |} Togoland__- has | 5 8 
Federation of Rhodesia United Arab Re put blic. 1 2 
and Nyasaland ___..._- 2 er Tee eee | 4} 5 
Ghana eS ee 3 (2 a a eee 
Guinea. Bia cal 3 EEG ncdnamenasees 45 50 

ee cee 1 





(The following letter from ICA to Hon. Frances P. Bolton has been 
submitted for inclusion in the record :) 









INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1960. 







Hon. FRANCES P. BOLTON, 
Comittee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Botton: In accordance with the request you made to Mr. Marcus J. 
Gordon, our Regional Director for Africa and Europe, we have prepared some 
data on American personnel in Ethiopia. As you will note, they differ from 
those used by Mr. Robert Ruark in his story on Ethiopia. 

In the first place, according to our calculations there are only 304 U.S. person- 
nel in Ethiopia, exclusive of the military personnel at the Kagnew Station which 
it is clear that Mr. Ruark was not counting. ICA employees, both direct-hire 
and those in Ethiopia through contracts with Oklahoma State University, the 
YWCA and Trans-World Airlines, total 171. Perhaps Mr. Ruark’s “400” includes 
U.S. private businessmen and U.S. citizens working for the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment, including the Ethiopian Airlines. 

Mr. Ruark’s source of information regarding the costs of bringing an American 
technician and his family to Ethiopia, compared to those of private industry, is 
obviously in error. In contrast to the $25,000 estimate, there is an average cost 
of $5,000 for the typical family’s travel and shipment of effects at the beginning 
and end of each 2-year tour (two illustrative cases attached as enclosure No. 3). 
While the $25,000 estimate may have been intended to cover all related costs, last 
year’s net average totaled $17,000. This included the personal travel and bag- 
gage mentioned above as well as salaries (including 20 percent differential) and 
housing allowances ranging from $1,400 to $4,000. The $2,500 (private industry) 
and $25,000 (Government) sums cited in the article do not appear to be com- 
parable in fact and, further, I believe that private industry salaries in Ethiopia 
would be on the average higher than those of ICA technicians. 

All housing occupied by USOM personnel is owned or rented by the U.S. 
Government. The individual does not undertake his own negotiations. Basic 
furnishings, cooking facilities, and a refrigerator are provided. Not provided are 
linens, silverware, glassware, ornaments, or other electric appliances. 

These facts are set forth in greater detail in the enclosures to this letter. I 
believe this will provide the information you requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
























GUILFORD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for Congressional Relations. 
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ENCLOSURE No. 1 


961 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL IN ETHIOPIA (EXCLUDING DEPENDENTS) (BY Loca- 


TION, AS OF Mar. 1, 1960) 


I. MAAG: MAAG, Addis Ababa (figures as of Sept. 30, 1959) : 
Army 


II. State Department personnel : 
Embassy, Addis Ababa * 
Consulate, Asmara 


Total 


III. ICA personnel, USOM (including 
1960: 
Addis Ababa: 


TWA contract 
OSU contract 


Asmara (Program funds) 
Debre Zeit, OSU contract 
Gondar (Program funds) 
Jima, OSU contract 
Consultants 


IV. USIS personnel: 
Addis Ababa 
Asmara 


State, ICA, and USIS, total 
MAAG, total 


Grand total 
1 Includes 16 persons in attachés’ office. 
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MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1960 
ENCLOSURE No. 2 


Hovustne ALLOWANCES, USOM PERSONNEL 


(a) All housing is official housing owned or rented by the U.S. Government to 
which USOM personnel are assigned upon arrival at post. 
(0) See the following: 
U.S. dollars 
Fiscal year 1959 total cost all housing 169, 757 
Fiscal year 1959 total cost all utilities 


Grand total 238, 964 


Total value housing allowances USOM staff 245, 800 
Less amount expended 238, 964 


6, 836 


(c) All U.S. agencies represented in Ethiopia, including ICA, MAAG, USIS, 
and U.S. personnel of the Ethiopian Highway Authority and the Ethiopian 
Airlines, observe the Embassy ruling which restricts competitive bidding for 
available housing, thereby holding down rental costs. The housing occupied 
by U.S. Government personnel in Addis Ababa and elsewhere in Ethiopia is 
modest in size, furnishings, and equipment. It is entirely in keeping with 
that occupied by Europeans in Ethiopia. 

(d@) All U.S. agencies, including the USOM, have concluded agreements with 
all utility companies to provide necessary services at minimum cost. 

(e) Official housing includes basie furnishings, cooking facilities but not 
implements, and refrigerator. Not included are linen, silverware, glassware, 
crockery, ornaments, washing machines, or other electrical appliances. 


ENCLOSURE No. 3 


I. Estimated transportation costs, secretary, FSS—11, Washington, 
D.C., to Addis Ababa: 
Institutional costs, Travel Branch (travel processing and 
overhead ) 

International air fare including berth 

Travel per diem 

Unaccompanied baggage allowance 

Household effects allowance: 
(oe) Sitipping.-<- << oe eee Pe uSede a dS. 
(d)- Storage for 2 -yeat@.— ~~ tec 

Automobile (Chevrolet boxed to Djibouti) 

Incidental travel expenses (passport, photos, etc.) 


II. Estimated transportation costs, employee, FS-4, wife and two chil- 
dren, ages 13 and 8 years, Chicago, Ill., to Addis Ababa : 
Institutional costs, Travel Branch (travel processing and 
overhead) 
International air fare including berths 
Per diem: 
(a) Employee orientation 
(bv) Travel, entire family 
Unaccompanied baggage allowance 
Household effects allowance: 
(a) Shipping 
CO): TER Wee I a ieee ebdctccccetecnan 
Automobile (Chevrolet boxed to Djibouti) 
Incidental travel expenses (passports, photos, etc.) --...----- 
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ENCLOSURE No. 4 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION—DIVISION OF 
PERSONNEL 











SCHEDULE OF FOREIGN SERVICE ALLOWANCES FOR AppIS ABABA, ETHIOPIA, 
EFFECTIVE BEGINNING OF Pay PERIOD FOLLOWING NOVEMBER 1, 1958 





1 





POST 







(COST OF LIVING) (0) ALLOW ANCE-—ANNUAL RATE 






There is no post allowance for Addis Abara, Ethiopia. 


Quarters allowance; maximum annual rate 





With family Without 
family 


Class 


| 

| 
1, FSR-2, FSR-3; FSS-1, FSS-2______- eae ae need ----| $4, 000 $3, 200 
FSR-4, FSR-5, FSR-6; FSS-3, FSS-4, FSS-5, FSS-6, FSS-7, FSS-8.-___-_-- 3, 200 2, 400 
-7, FSR-8; FSS-9, FSS-10, FSS-11- eee : ee ea 2, 400 1, 600 
FSS-12 and below pil 1,600 1, 400 


Temporary lodging (5),° mazimum daily rate 






Member of | Member of 
family 11 family under 
| years or over 11 years 





SécseudaaRedinimedioamaidint nde eee $5 | 





$2. 50 












| Post allowance changed from class 1 to 0, effective Sept. 6, 1958. 
? Quarters allowance change effective Nov. 1, 1958, by Department instructions C A-3697. 
3 Temporary lodging changed from class 6 to class 5, effective Sept. 6, 1958. 


Note.—Differential: 20 percent (differential changed from 25 to 20 percent effective July 12, 1958). 
Transfer zone: 2, 


(The following letter from Hon. James W. Riddleberger to Hon. 
Thomas E. Morgan, chairman, has been submitted for inclusion in the 
record :) 






















INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIREC? 3, 
Washington, March 22, 1960. 
Hon. THomas E. MorGan, 
Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: In my testimony of March 1 (see p. 188 of the tran 
script) I referred to plans for only 24 defense support and special assistance 
projects for which $1 million or more is planned for fiscal year 1961. We now 
find that this figure was incorrect and I should be most grateful if you could 
arrange to have this reference amended to read 31, or to enter elsewhere in the 
record this acknowledgement of the error in my earlier figure. 

The formal volumes containing our program presentation for fiscal year 1961 
were in process of final assembly and printing at the time of my testimony. The 
figure I used was drawn from preliminary and incomplete worksheets. 

I am enclosing for your information a list of the 31 projects involved. I very 
much regret the fact that my testimony was not completely accurate. 

I am sending a copy of this letter and enclosure to Mr. Adair because my testi- 
mony on this point was in response to a question by him. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES W. RIDDLEBERGER. 
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EcoNoMIc ASSISTANCE PROJECTS OF $1 MILLION OR MORE 


There follows a listing of ICA economic assistance projects for which defense 


support or special assistance financing of $1 million or more in fiscal year 1961 
is proposed : 


| Dollar | 
jamount; Defense support or 
Country | Project title | in special assistance 
thou- 
| sands 


DOM. 3 .c.c5ss » eal ene | Rangoon University / 1,000 | Special assistance. 
Do. : Rangoon-Mandalay a ne ee ...-| 5,600 | Do. 
TERE: | Civil police administration | 1,425 | Defense support. 
China (Taiwan) ...........-| Primary system improvement- he anh ae Do. 
Jateaeen Power transmission and distribution 1, 72! Do. 
Engineering services 3. oF3 Do. 
Excess property, construc tion equipment - | 1,300 Do. 
| Coal mining development 2, 030 Do. 
| Water rehabilitation and expansion - 1, 250 | Do. 
| Highway and bridge construction and re- | 1,410 | Do. 
habilitation. 
National police modernization 1, 500 Do. 
| General engineering services 1, 000 Do. 
De velopment of national roe ad sy stem | 1,630 Do. 
1, 700 | Do. 
Highw: ay and ies construction 6, 950 Do. 
Rehabilitation of inland waterways. --- 3, 240 Do. 
| Improvement and expansion of aerons autical | 1,360 Do. 
ground facilities. 
| Health services development 1, 230 Do. 
Strengthening of civil guard 5, 585 | Do. 
Regional transit project 9,745 | Special assistance. 
Educational facilities......................-- 1, 500 | Do. 
III) nn aoe 1, 700 Do. 
Regional transportation facilities 1, 000 Do. 
Ron i construction 1, 600 | Do. 
Regional civil air nav igational aid roe ---| 2,000 Do. 
Agricultural credit - - -- 2, 000 Do. 
Industry development 4, 000 Do. 
Agricultural equipment support 2, 000 Do. 
Higher education support : Do. 
West Indies and eastern | Teacher training facilities Do. 
Caribbean. 











In addition to the above 30 projects, there is 1 additional new project in- 
volving a proposed $1 million of defense support funds for a vocational training 
activity which, by reason of the status of planning with the country concerned, 
is classified at this time. Identification of and cost data for this project is con- 
tained on page 80 of the classified volume for the Near East and south Asia. 


(The following information has been supplied by the Department 
of State in response to a request by Mr. Murphy :) 


Since 1950 free world economic assistance to Indonesia (including assistance 
from international organizations and private foundations) has totaled $493 
million. (This figure excludes Japanese war reparations of $223 million in 
commodities being furnished over a 12-year period and cancellation of Indo- 
nesia’s trade debt with Japan totaling $177 million.) Of the total free world 
assistance, $366 million is from the United States composed of $190 million 
of loan assistance (through the Export-Import Bank, the DLF and ICA) and 
$74 million of grant assistance (technical cooperation and special assistance) 
and grants and loans of $102 million out of the sales proceeds of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities totaling $148 million in local currency under Public Law 
480. Beginning in the late 1950’s the Communist bloc has extended an estimated 
$648 million of aid to Indonesia, primarily in the form of long-term credits. An 
estimated $173 million of this bloc assistance was for military equipment most 
of which was contracted for in the early part of 1958. In the last half of 1958 
and in 1959, however, Indonesia looked almost entirely to the free world for 
its military requirements with purchases in the United States, United Kingdom, 
France, Canada, and other free world countries. 
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(The following information has been supplied by ICA for inclusion 
in the record, in response to a request by Mr. Fulton (see also p. 
634) :) 


CHANGES IN ICA ORGANIZATION RESULTING FROM RECOMMENDATIONS OF SUBCOM- 
MITTEE FOR REVIEW OF THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAMS, COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Office of the Deputy Director for Operations was reorganized in March 
1959 to inelude both the regional offices and the technical and program imple- 
menting organizations. This change was in response to a finding by the Sub- 
committee for Review of the Mutual Security Programs of this committee. 
Other extensive changes made in the Washington organization during the fiscal 
year 1960, beginning July 1, 1959, have evolved from the basic reorganization of 
the Office of the Deputy Director for Operations. These rearrangements were 
undertaken to accelerate and improve the agency’s headquarters support of 
oversea economic programs and projects. 

The Subcommittee for Review of the Mutual Security Programs of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, established on October 16, 1958 by the Honorable 
Thomas E. Morgan, then acting chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
in its interim report to the 86th Congress, 1st session, stated on pages 4 and 5 
as follows: 

POSSIBLE DEFECT IN ICA ORGANIZATION 


“The subcommittee’s examination of economic development projects indicates 
a possible organizational defect in the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. The initiation of such projects rests with the ICA country mission. The 
primary responsibility for carrying them out is in the hands of the country 
mission and those segments of the ICA Washington organization responsible 
for program development and implementation. ICA personnel with program 
responsibility are motivated by the desire to advance the development of recipient 
countries as rapidly as possible, and their success or failure is determined to 
a considerable degree by whether or not factories and other projects are planned, 
completed and put into operation. On the other hand, the technical services 
segment of the ICA organization, which includes engineers, contract negotiators 
and the various industrial specialists, seems to be primarily concerned with 
avoiding errors. Their success apparently is not determined by the number 
of projects completed but rather by the absence of mistakes in the projects which 
they approve. 

“The subcommittee recognizes the importance of careful checking of projects 
by technicians and is aware of the danger of waste if projects are begun with- 
out competent and comprehensive engineering analysis. Nevertheless, the 
technical services staff apparently is located in Washington, and it appears to 
be necessary for a small number of people to pass on a great variety of projects 
scattered all over the world. The technical services staff seems to be a bottleneck 
with respect to the implementation of projects. The Washington location makes 
it necessary for the technicians to cable to the various countries for detailed 
information required for them to resolve the questions which they raise. 
Undoubtedly, if the Washington technicians could visit the oversea site of the 
project, they could get the essential information quickly and would acquire 
sufficient background to formulate a sound judgment much more readily than 
under the present system of operation. 

“ICA procedures apparently provide for resolving conflicts between the country 
mission and the technical services people when each party to the contract has 
arrived at a final decision. There are indications, however, that the technical 
staff, by continuing to request information from the field, delays for long periods 
the reaching of decisions on the grounds that the technicians do not have enough 
information to make a recommendation. 

“The ICA might find it possible to revise its organizational structure and 
operating procedures in such a manner as to bring to bear the technical skills 
and judgments of its engineers on projects without the negative reaction which 
appears to be inherent in the present system.” 


_ 
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(The following information has been supplied by ICA in response 


to arequest by Mr. Fulton (see also p. 635) :) 


Estimated ICA administrative expense costs related to administering titles I and 
II of Public Law 480, as amended, fiscal year 1960 


Man-yea 
Total cost 


Americans 


Thousands 
Departmental 
Overseas 
Evrope. 
A fri 
Near East and south Asia 
Far Fast 
Latin America. 
T 


otal, overseas 


Grand total_.- 


Products distributed under Public Law 480, titles I and II, fiscal year 1959 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Title I Title I Title I Title II 
export transfer export | transfer 
market authoriza- market authoriza- 
values tions values tions 


Wheat and flour 385, 82: ‘ Tobacco 29, 911 

Bread grains 53 1, 29: Vegetable oils 100, 931 

Coarse grains ‘ , 87$ Dairy products 10, 684 

Feed grains : Milk and milk prod- 

Rice_. i ucts ' : Stags dn nai , 1, 060 
Cotton ‘ , Other. -- éiticae 6, 903 

Raw cotton 


OMe nnct 1 729, 295 2 54, 866 


1 Corrected copy of ‘“Export Market Value of Shipments, Fiscal Year 1959’’ prepared by USDA-FAS/ 
POD Sept. 3, 1959. SDS-17-59 

2H. Doc. No. 206, The Tenth Semiannual Report on Activities Carried on Under Public Law 480, 83d 
Cong., as amended, appendix table X X XI. 


(The following memorandum has been supplied for inclusion in the 
record in response to a request by Mr. Fulton (see also pp. 628-629) :) 


Mr. Fulton’s question addressed to Mr. Philip J. Farley regarding power 
reactors for underdeveloped countries, during the hearings of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on the atoms-for-peace program, March 9, 1960: 

Mr. McCone, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, made some com- 
ments regarding the outlook for nuclear power in the United States during his 
testimony before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on February 16. Mr. 
McCone pointed out that two California utilities believed that the outlook for 
economic power from large reactors (in the 300 electrical kilowatt range) was 
promising and that the executives of the companies had reported to him, “that, 
for the first time in the long and sometimes discouraging history of nuclear 
power development they can consider the construction of these large plants on 
purely an economic basis in competition with conventional plants in areas of 
the United States where fuel is particularly expensive.” Mr. McCone also said 
that there had been dramatic developments in diminishing capital costs and 
lowering power costs for the pressurized water reactor and boiling water reactor 
types. 

While Mr. McCone’s report is encouraging, the Department does not believe 
there is economic justification in most instances for the substitution of con- 
ventionally fueled powerplants by nuclear reactors, particularly in underdevel- 
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oped areas. It might be possible to demonstrate that in certain areas of the 
world where conventional energy resources can be obtained only at relatively 
high costs that the cost of electricity produced by a large nuclear power reactor 
would be competitive with the cost of power produced in conventional plants, 
The initial capital costs would be very high, however, and in the case of under- 
developed nations the same capital required to construct a reactor can usually 
be put to better use in meeting other pressing demands of the general economy. 

The Department believes that only in relatively advanced industrial nations 
can the large investment required for construction of nuclear powerplants at 
this time be justified and the justification in such cases would be made not on the 
grounds that power from nuclear reactors would be competitive at this time, 
but that experience must be obtained now looking toward the future when 
nuclear power will have to be developed to supplement power produced through 
conventional means. Under the U.S.-Euratom joint program, whose goal is 
the construction in Europe of 1 million kilowatts by 1965, the United States 
has encouraged European utilities to submit proposals for large-scale reactors 
by such incentives as low interest loans, favorable fuel purchase terms, and fuel 
guarantees. Thus far, however, the response of European utilities has been 
disappointing. 

The United States has also offered a quantity of fuel on favorable deferred 
payment terms (4 percent interest plus consumption charges for the first 10 
years and amortization of the total fuel charges over the next 10 years) pri- 
marily as an incentive to countries outside the Euratom area for the develop- 
ment of nuclear powerplants. No nations in Africa, Latin America, or Asia 
have regarded this offer alone as sufficient incentive for the construction of 
nuclear powerplants using this enriched uranium. 

The Energy Advisory Committee of the Organization for European Economie 
Cooperation in a recent report stated: “A nuclear station such as is currently 
being designed is likely to be strictly economic only on the somewhat improbable 
condition that it is simultaneously true that the appropriate rate of return on 
investment of this degree of risk is of the order of 5 percent, that construction 
costs in the country concerned for a project of great technical complexity are 
low, that fuel costs for a conventional station are considerably above those of a 
region close to cheap coal and that the station can be used wholly to meet a 
base load.” The report went on to say, “There must remain for the time being 
a wide range of uncertainty regarding the probable contribution of nuclear 
energy by 1975. * * * We expect both costs of construction and fuel costs in 
nuclear plants to decline more rapidly than those of conventional thermal sta- 
tions and, on present evidence, would expect nuclear energy to become more 
fully competitive by about 1970-75.” 


(The following information has been supplied by ICA in response 
to arequest by Mr. Fulton (see also p. 634) :) 


HIRinG OF OvTSIDE PeoPLE TO Do TRAINING 


It is the policy of the Agency to utilize existing training facilities to the 
fullest extent possible, i.e wherever ICA training needs can be met ade 
quately through established training programs. To date, ICA has been able 
to meet all of its training needs through such facilities, except in the instances 
cited below. 

For most types of training, ICA uses various established training facilities, 
both within and outside of Government. Maximum use is made of training 
courses conducted by other Government agencies and made available to ICA 
through the Interagency Training Committee of the Civil Service Commission. 
Regular courses conducted by universities, State and Federal Goverment agen- 
cies, business associations, the Foreign Service Institute, the National War 
College, etc., are utilized depending upon the kind of training needed for a 
particular employee. This training assistance is “contracted for” only in the 
sense that the institution, agency or firm agrees to provide the particular train- 
ing requested by ICA at an established tuition or fee. 


INSTITUTE ON ICA DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMING 


This Institute is conducted by the School for Advanced International Studies, 
Johns Hopkins University, under contract with ICA with a goal of achieving 
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the maximum possible effectiveness of programing in host countries. No regu- 
lar academic institution could provide the course offerings during a 5-month 
period which would cover the cultural, economic, political, and social aspects 
of programing economic assistance within developing countries. It was nec- 
essary therefore to provide for the support and expansion of the facilities and 
the designing of course content under a contractual arrangement. 

To establish and conduct the special program within ICA was not deemed 
feasible since it was felt that it required an institutional organization to marshal 
the various disciplines included within the course into a cohesive study pro- 
gram. It was also determined that an academic institution could provide a 
greater interplay of disciplines through close contact and consultation with 
other experts at the School for Advanced International Studies. At Johns 
Hopkins the participants at the Institute also have access to the reference 
library of the school and meet with the faculty of the School for Advanced In- 
ternational Studies for consultation and special guidance. 


















PERSONNEL TRAINING FOR AFRICA 










INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


This program of study is conducted by the African research and studies pro- 
gram, Boston University, with the goal of developing in those participating an 
understanding of the cultural, political, economic and institutional environ- 
ment of sub-Sahara Africa as it relates to each individual’s respective profes- 
sional field. It was deemed necessary to go outside of Government for the estab- 
lishment and conduct of this course since no Government agency had the neces- 
sary contacts with academic institutions in the European countries and in Africa 
required to stage those phases of the training program. The regular course of- 
ferings of the few academic institutions with curriculums on Africa were not 
designed for ICA’s special need, nor were they concentrated in terms of course 
depth to meet the operational requirements of the Agency. In addition, Boston 
University therefore required special contract arrangements for support and 
expansion of the course content and facilities to undertake this special training 
program on behalf of the Agency. 

















OF CHIEFS OF POLICE 





INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





Americans employed in the ICA public safety program have previously held 
key and senior positions in U.S. law enforcement organizations. Officials who 
have reached these positions generally have considerable experience only in one 
locality and therefore lack broad experience required for effective program 
implementation and operation. Their training and experience has been mainly 
in the field of direct law enforcement, whereas their work in the public safety 
program will be advisory to officials in the cooperative countries. 

To make the transition from an enforcement to an advisory capacity re- 
quires specialized instruction in conditioning the individual to the new work- 
ing relationship in which he will find himself with the officials of the cooperating 
country, to the sensitive nature of his position and to different attitudes both 
public and official, relating to public safety activities. Upon investigation, it 
was determined that these programs of special instruction could best be 
conducted or arranged for through contract with an organization specializing 
in the public safety field. It was further determined that the experience, 
knowledge, and staff of the IACP were uniquely suited to meet the needs of 
the program and a contract was negotiated with that organization. This pro- 
fessional, nonprofit organization has developed a wealth of information on 
the operations and problems of cooperating law enforcement organizations which 
is unique in its field. 























Vox INSTITUTE 











A eontract for language training of persons who cannot be scheduled for at- 
tendance at regular courses given by the Foreign Service Institute has been let 
on low bid to the Vox Institute, a private institution specializing in language 
training in the Washington area. This contract provides for payment of the 
number of hours of language instruction actually provided. ICA is not staffed 
to perform language training and the regular program offerings of academic in- 
stitutions are not geared to the intensive short-term programs required by this 
Agency. 
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(The following information has been supplied in response to a re- 
quest by Mrs. Bolton (see also p. 888) :) 


This service, officially designated Chel Nashim (Women’s Service), is usually 
referred to by its short title, CHEN. 

All Israeli unmarried women and childless married women between the ages 
of 18 and 26 years who have been in the country for more than 1 year are eligible 
for 24 months’ conscripted military service, and for annual refresher training 
of 21 days for privates and 37 days for noncommissioned and commissioned 
officers up to the age of 34. There is a parallel recruiting program which is 
reported to be quite successful and which in recent years has reduced the re- 
quirement for conscription of Israeli women into the military services. 

Following induction, the women spend 6 to 8 weeks in a women’s military 
training camp near Tel Aviv. Training in the basic camp consists of weapons 
familiarization, self-defense, close order drill, general subjects, and disciplinary 
techniques. Following this training, those women possessing demonstrated lead- 
ership qualities are sent to noncommissioned officer and officer training schools 
and the remainder are assigned directly to active duty units of all branches of 
the Israeli defense forces. Service is of the administrative, signal, driver, 
clerical, medical, and other noncombat types in all combat units down to battalion 
level. While a few women are serving in combat-type positions, this is not the 
general rule. 

There are no separately organized women’s units. The women serve as in- 
dividual personnel within established units with not less than eight women per 
unit. Their administration and discipline are handled as a separate matter within 
the CHEN chain of command. 

It is estimated some 8,000 Israeli women are members of Israeli Army, Navy, 
and Air Force organizations on an active duty status, and that an additional 
40,000 are members of reserve organizations. 


(The following material has been supplied by ICA for inclusion in 
the record in response to a request by Mr. Merrow (see also pp. 53-54) :) 


Examples of justified criticisms: 
1. Vietnam : Highways and bridges. 
2. Vietnam: Radio towers. 
3. Japan: Logistics. 
4. Korea: Logistics. 
5. Pakistan: Cantonment construction. 
cxamples of overdramatized criticisms: 
1. Afghanistan: Helmand Valley. 
2. Vietnam: Deep freezers. 
3. Middle East: Logistics. 
4. General: Ship repair. 
5. Iran: Aircraft storage. 
Examples of unsubstantiated criticisms: 
1. Pakistan: Discrimination. 
2. Pakistan : Inequitable distribution of aid. 
3. Nepal: Loan program. 
Cambodia : 
American highway. 
Success of Communist aid. 
5. Laos: “University” project. 
. Ethiopia: Transportation costs. 
. Germany : 84-year supply of oil. 
. Korea: Nylon stockings for WAC’s. 


VIETNAM—HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES 
Criticism 

What has happened to the modest $18.3 million Vietnam highway project? 
The total cost of the project now is estimated to be $84 million and may exceed 
$100 million. (Appeared in numerous newspapers in March 1960.) 


Comment 


The figure of $18.3 million applies to the original scope of this project. Sub- 
sequent to the initial development of the project, other roads were added to the 
program, which increased the costs. However, the costs for the work initially 
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eontemplated have exceeded the original estimates for reasons indicated below. 
The present estimate of the total costs of the enlarged project are: 
Millions 
Fiscal ‘year 1908’ and prior Yearei. 26 cok kk cgines ete semen $48.3 
Fiscal year 1960______--_- - 
Pinta? your TGs ( emtimatee ) oe os so a Se ces es eee Sle 
Future years (ending fiscal year 1963) estimated 


Total 


Normally, detailed engineering plans would be available before a construction 
contract is entered into. At the time the highway rehabilitation program was 
undertaken, normal security conditions did not prevail in Vietnam. In 1956 it 
was still far from certain that free Vietnam would survive, and it was politically 
important that the United States demonstrate its confidence in the country’s 
future by commencing visible work as rapidly as possible in the improvement of 
highway transport. In this context, the delay that would have resulted from 
completing the engineering work before calling for bids for construction was con- 
sidered incompatible with the greater U.S. political and military interest. Con- 
sequently, the construction contract was awarded before engineering drawings 
and specifications were completed. It should be noted that this type of tele- 
scoping of steps has been precluded by law since July 1, 1958. 

The cost estimates available at the time the contract was let were based on 
an admittedly brief reconnaissance survey made by the Capital Engineering 
Corp., the main purpose of which was to determine quickly the general status 
of ali existing highways and bridges in Vietnam and to »vrepare a priority list 
of required improvements. 

Therefore, the increases in cost estimates reflect: (1)Subsequent development 
of detailed information and engineering data; (2) price increases on equipment 
and materials; and (3) increased quantities of materials required, due to ex- 
tension of the system originally proposed. 


VIETN AM—RADIO TOWERS 
Criticism 

The project to assist the Government of Vietnam to develop a national radio 
network has been unjustifiably delayed and is in a state of confusion. (Ap- 
peared in several newspapers during March 1960.) 

Comment 

This project has not progressed satisfactorily. The underlying difficulty has 
been the lack of clear and firm agreement between the Vietnamese authorities 
and the American representatives concerning the relative emphasis to be given 
to shortwave and to medium-wave radio broadcasting and concerning the exact 
types of equipment required. Another problem has been ICA’s past inability to 
provide adequate American technical supervision of the project. 

There is now basic agreement between Vietnamese and American representa- 
tives concerning the relationship between short- and medium-wave broadcasting 
facilities. With the prospective arrival, during March 1960, of an outstand- 
ingly qualified American radio expert, ICA believes that this project will move 
ahead on a satisfactory basis. The improvement of radio communications be- 
tween the Vietnamese Government and its people continues to be important to 
political stability and the maintenance of internal security in that country. 


JAPAN—LOGISTICS 
Criticism 

GAO findings for the U.S. Logistics Depot in Japan revealed that “a 4-year 
supply of tires and tubes were on requisition from Conus excess stocks although 
the depot did not have adequate storage space for these items.” 


Comment 


As a result of the GAO review, four separate requisitions each covering a 
l-year requirement were issued and the original requisition canceled. By 
ordering on a 1-year period there now will be adequate storage space for these 
items. Further, in the future, requisitions for large quantities of items will 
be closely coordinated with the Storage Division to insure availability of adequate 
storage space. 
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KOREA—LOGISTICS 


Criticism 


> 


MAP has received justified criticism from the GAO in regard to the inadequate 
and inefficient Korean logistic system. During the Korean confiict the United 
States operated a single logistic system for all allied combat forces in Korea. 
In 1955 a decision was made to release to the ROK the responsibility for their 
owh Armed Forces logistic system. In the following years the criticism that 
the ROK logistic system was inadequate and inefficient was justified. 
Comment 


The ROK was not prepared in 1955 to establish immediately an efficient 
logistic system, nor did they pursue the task aggressively. Therefore, it can 
be said that an error was made in deciding to release logistic responsibility with- 
out insuring that the ROK possessed the necessary capability. 

During the past year a tremendous effort has been exerted by the ROK forces 
and the U.S. Advisory Group personnel to correct the known deficiencies in the 
ROK logistic system. In September-October of 1959, a third MAP logistic in- 
spection, a followup to the second MAP logistic inspection made in the previous 
year, revealed a “remarkable improvement” in the ROK logistic system, with 
most of the deficiencies cited in the previous reports corrected. 

The ROK forces have recently completed a wall-to-wall inventory of major 
supply depots. U.S. Advisory Group personnel (augmented by U.S. Sth Army) 
have performed an independent verification of the ROK inventory to establish 
accuracy and determine improvement oyer previous inventories. U.S. verifi- 
cation revealed an overall accuracy of 93.1 percent for current inventory, as 
compared to 77 percent for previous inventory. Today we are convinced the 
ROK is pursuing aggressively the task of developing an adequate and efficient 
logistic system. 

PAKISTAN—CANTONMENT CONSTRUCTION 
Criticism 

In September of 1958 the Pakistan Army pointed out that the Karian canton- 
ment was being constructed on non-Pakistan patterns and specifications. The 
construction included lavatory and kitchen facilities equivalent to American 
standards. Initial construction and subsequent maintenance would be cheaper 
if Pakistan standards were used. 

Comment 


The MAAG took steps to insure that future construction be on a more austere 
basis. The Corps of Engineers and the architect-engineers firm were contacted 
to bring future designs in line with Pakistan Army standards. The MAAG 
estimates this action will save as much as $5 million or about 10 percent of the 
total cost. Adequate controls are now exercised within ICA and the DOD to 
assure that construction will be in keeping with standards of the recipient 
countries. 

AFGHANISTAN-HELMAND VALLEY 
Criticism 

The Helmand Valley project in Afghanistan has been described as “a comedy 

of errors” in an article in a major newspaper. 


Comment 


A major river valley development project in a backward, partially isolated 
country is certain to encounter serious difficulties. It is also not surprising that, 
in such a case, expectations and hopes of many people run ahead of actual per- 
formance. Even so, the labeling of the Helmand Valley project as “a comedy 
of errors” is an unwarranted criticism in that it neither recognizes the difficulties 
under which the project has been carried on nor recognizes the accomplishments 
that are being achieved and can continue to be achieved. 

This project has a long history. Some preliminary work was done with a 
Japanese firm in the 1930’s. Beginning in 1946, the Government of Afghanistan 
undertook this project on a large scale, financing the initial stages from its own 
resources and contracting with an American firm to carry out the project. As 
the resources of the Government of Afghanistan were depleted, they sought 
external assistance and in 1950 and 1954 the Export-Import Bank extended loans 
totalling $39.5 million for this project. 

With the benefit of hindsight, it is now clear that the original planning was 
deficient in important respect. One of the major deficiencies was an inadequate 
51905—60—pt. 6-4 
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realization at the outset of the magnitude of the need for administration and 
training at all levels from top management to the individual cultivator. Another 
deficiency was the apparent failure to recognize sufficiently the need for adequate 
drainage. This was an unforeseen difficulty which has only recently come into 
view. It is a result of local farmers’ lack of awareness of how to control the 
use of adequate water supplies in a high temperature area where water short- 
age was the norm. 

The participation by ICA in the Helmand Valley project has been small relative 
to the total cost. It has been concentrated on helping to meet such deficiencies. 
ICA has provided funds for completing elements of the project that would other- 
wise have had to remain unfinished and has provided technical advice and train- 
ing. Most recently, arrangements have been made with the U.S. Bureau of Recla- 
mation to help provide advisory services, especially in solving the drainage 
problems in the Helmand Valley. Concrete achievements have been made, 
nomads and farmers have been resettled and land is being irrigated. Meanwhile, 
work is continuing—and plainly will need to continue for some time—to solve the 
remaining problems. 

As is clear from the explanation above, there have been errors in the Helmand 
Valley project. To describe it as “a comedy of errors,” however, is to seriously 
underrate the hard work that has gone into it, to ignore the achievements that 
are already being realized, and to imply incorrectly that this major development 
effort has little if anything to offer to the solution of Afghanistan’s serious eco- 
nomic problems. 

VIETNAM—DEEP FREEZERS 
Criticism 

A December 9, 1959, newspaper story charged the ICA mission director with 
““anauthorized diversion of two deep freezers to his own Government-supplied 
villa.” 


Comment 


Two deep freezers, with a capacity of 8.9 cubic feet each, originally ordered for 
the Field Services Division, were installed in the mission director’s residence on 
September 29, 1958, replacing an older 20-cubic-foot freezer. By the time the 
freezers arrived in Saigon, it had been decided to abolish the Field Services Divi- 
sion ; therefore, the freezers were no longer needed for the purpose for which they 
had been ordered. All this occurred before the present mission director was 
appointed to Saigon. 

Their installation in the Director’s house did not constitute an “unauthorized 
diversion.” The one error that was made was the delay in making the routine 
adjustment on the property accounts to show these items charged to administra- 
tive funds. They are now so charged. 

The implication that the mission director had been guilty of some wrongdoing 
was serious enough for Senator Gore to consider it desirable to insert in the 
record of hearings a statement to the effect that, on the basis of information sup- 
plied, “* * * appears clear that no regulation was violated * * *.” and “No 
question of moral turpitude or wrongdoing, therefore, by * * *(the) USOM 
director, or anyone else so far as I know, is involved.” 


MIDDLE EAST—LOGISTICS 
Criticism 


MAP has been criticized by the GAO and official visitors for overburdening 
the logistical system of a certain Middle East nation. It was charged that the 
port and storage facilities were saturated with MAP delivered materiel. 


Comment 


The events in Syria and Iraq in 1958 made it advisable to expedite all pro- 
gramed, but undelivered, items for the country’s armed forces. This positive 
action, particularly during the Lebanon operation, resulted in some congestion 
at ports and warehouses. Accordingly, there was a suspension of further ship- 
ments, primarily spare parts for vehicles and aircraft, in the absence of a 
demonstrated need, to permit sorting out and cataloging the spares on hand. 
Ammunition shipments were also temporarily suspended pending the preparation 
of more adequate storage facilities. 

The services recognized this problem at the time of the suspension of ship- 
ments and provided a sizable augmentation of logistics experts to the U.S. 
Military Assistance Advisory Group. Recently EUCOM has reported that the 
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inventory and other efforts have vastly improved the situation but this subject 
must receive the continuing attention of the mission. 


GENERAL—SHIP REPAIR 
Criticism 

The GAO criticized the Navy’s practice of making all repairs necessary to 
bring ships up to U.S. fleet standards before giving them to foreign countries un- 
der the military assistance program. They pointed out that ships used in the 
U.S. fleet undergoing overhaul seldom attain such standards because of lack of 
funds. GAO states that repair standards for the MAP are more exacting than 
those used by our Navy. 
Comment 


The Navy Department pointed out that there were good reasons for this 
practice. 

(1) A MAP ship is maintained at a great distance from spare parts sources 
and shipyards experienced in its peculiar maintenance problems. In addition, 
longer periods normally elapse between overhauls. 

(2) The U.S. Navy stresses self-maintenance by the forces afloat for U.S. 
ships and the deferral of insurance-type repairs. The operation of our heavily 
committed fleet under these circumstances is a tribute to the personnel who man 
these vessels. 

(3) It is recognized that to transfer a ship in good condition is politically 
sound in that it prevents possible dissatisfaction by recipient countries. It avoids 
the feeling that the United States is unloading inferior or obsolete material and 
fosters the desire to standardize to U.S. equipment. 


PAKISTAN—DISCRIMINATION 
Criticism 

A charge has been made in the press that at the request of the Government of 
Pakistan Americans of Jewish faith are banned from the U.S. Embassy and 
Operations Mission to Pakistan. It has further been alleged that a person 
originally scheduled for Pakistan was reassigned to another country as a result 
of the alleged request of the Pakistan Government. 


Comment 


These press reports were noted with immediate and serious concern by the 
executive branch as well as by a number of Members of the Congress. Since 
the allegation had been made, it seemed appropriate to investigate the matter 
and provide a denial lest failure to do so be interpreted as admitting its validity. 
Mr. Shoaib, the Finance Minister of Pakistan, answered this question before the 
National Press Club, saying it was not true. Mr. Qadir, the Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan, dealt with this question, saying it was not true. Interested Mem- 
bers of Congress were advised in writing of the falsity of the allegation. 

In the case of the more specific allegation, a review has been made and it is 
now possible to make a categorical denial that a person originally scheduled 
for Pakistan was reassigned to another country because of the alleged order. 
The only changed assignment between Pakistan and the other country was 
made for valid reasons which had no relation to the allegation. 


PAKISTAN—INEQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF AID 
Criticisms 

1. America is spending millions of dollars sending food and other supplies 
to Pakistan, but much of it never gets to the little farmers and workers who 
need it. 

2. We are giving our help to officials and wealthier classes who do not need it. 

3. When a shipment of grain arrives, the top official helps himself and then 
sells the grain to the workers when it is supposed to go to them free (letter 
published in a major newspaper on May 12, 1959). 


Comment 


1. From 1952 to 1959 economic aid to Pakistan amounted to approximately 
$565 million which undeniably is a large sum. Yet, if this aid were divided 
equally among Pakistan’s 86 million people the income of each would be increased 
by less than $1 a year which could not have any very significant effect on better- 
ing living conditions of the working class as a whole, nor would it bring any 
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lasting benefit to the individual. For this reason, ICA aid has been concentrated 
on uses which are directed toward improving the overall economy of the country. 

2. Officials and wealthier classes share in the benefits of the country’s general 
economic improvement, but small farmers also benefit directly from large de- 
velopment projects in that they are able to get more water for their fields and 
have better facilities for transporting their produce to markets. The village 
aid project is directed specifically to improving living conditions of the poorer 
classes. Under this project villagers have been inoculated against various 
diseases; youth clubs and literacy classes have been established; schools have 
been built; and new secondary roads have been constructed and assistance in 
improving agricultural production has been provided. Both specific projects 
and supporting the flow of essential imports have aided workers by providing 
more employment and greater output. 

3. Top officials “helping themselves to grain” is a wholly unsubstantiated 
statement. .Some of the grain has been provided to the poor under relief pro- 
grams, but the major portion of it has been sold. This is entirely in conformity 
with title I of Public Law 480 under which the major portion of the grain has 
been supplied. The rupees received from the sale of this grain are used, for 
the most part, to pay for the costs of development projects that will benefit the 
people as a whole. 

NEPAL—LOAN PROGRAM 
Criticism 

“* * * aooressive ICA bureaucrats have foisted an aid program on Nepal that 
reads like ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ As one instance, ICA officialdom processed a 
U.S. ‘loan’ of $1,245,000 for the expansion of several insolvent Nepalese firms. 
They blithely ignored the fact that under Nepalese law no possibility exists for 
orderly reorganization of failing enterprises or the substitution of new com- 
petent management” (from news column dated Nov. 25, 1959). 


Comment 


The term “processed” implies that final favorable action was taken. This is 
not so. As part of the operation of the ICA supported Nepal Industrial Develop- 
ment Center the creation of a loan service to aid new and existing small indus- 
tries was suggested. There was discussion in early 1958 as to whether DLF 
funds could be made available for this purpose. The ICA developed data on 
this subject. It soon became evident that the loan application could not be 
justified under the circumstances then prevailing. No loan was ever processed 
nor was there any effort to “foist” a loan on Nepal. 

The Nepal Industrial Development Center has subsequently been incorporated 
under Nepalese law. It has operated successfully as an advisory institution 
for Nepalese small industry. In March 1960 it submitted a formal loan appli- 
cation to DLF for $400,000. No final action has been taken on this new applica- 
tion and the applicant has been informed that additional data must be sub- 
mitted before it can be reviewed by DLF. 


IRAN—AIRCRAFT STORAGE 
Criticism 
In its final report to the Congress dated January 15, 1959, the GAO expressed 
concern that in 1957 F-84G aircraft had been delivered to Iran when the Iranian 
Air Force lacked the pilots and other technical personnel necessary to absorb 
and effectively utilize these aircraft. 


Comment 


Prior to 1957 the Iranian Air Force had been equipped with propeller-driven 
F—47 aircraft. Since mid-1956 spare parts for this aircraft had not been avail- 
able, therefore, it was deemed necessary that the Iranian Air Force would be 
modernized as soon as jet aircraft became available. To accomplish this mod- 
ernization steps were taken to transfer to Iran F—84G aircraft becoming available 
from Western Europe where they were being replaced by more advanced aircraft. 
The planes which were excess in Europe were stored in France at a considerable 
cost to the U.S. Government. The fact that there would be a pilot and techni- 
cally trained personnel shortage was carefully considered, but the transfer 
nevertheless was consummated in order that the then available aircraft could 
be introduced into Iran and stored there at no expense to the U.S. Government. 
The early transfer, in fact, saved money for the United States. 
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CAMBODIA-AMERICAN HIGHWAY—SUCCESS OF COMMUNIST AID 






































1. Criticism 

“So far, Communist China has contributed about $28 million in aid to Cambodia 
compared with a total of $230 million by the United States * * * In terms of 
winning friends and influencing people, however, the Chinese are a long way out 
in front.” (Appeared in national periodical on Feb. 18, 1960.) 


Comment 


As of June 30, 1959—3 years after signing its original aid agreement—Commu- 
nist China had actually delivered only $7 million of aid to Cambodia. Commu- 
nist China has gained some psychological advantage by giving its aid “without 
strings,” and Cambodia enjoys using this aid for activities entirely of its own 
choosing, including projects of lesser priority which would not be eligible for 
ICA assistance. However, Cambodia has relied—and continues to rely—on 
the free world, and particularly upon the United States, for aid in maintaining 
its security forces and improving its educational system and other essential 
public services, and other basic activities. It is increasingly apparent that the 
Cambodian people, as well as their leaders, are aware of, and appreciative of, the 
size, importance, and effectiveness of U.S. aid. There is no evidence that Com- 
munist China, through its aid, has yet succeeeded in winning over Cambodia. 
2. Criticism 

“To many Cambodians even the American highway (the ICA-financed Port 
Highway) is of dubious worth.” (Appeared in national periodical on Feb. 
18, 1960. ) 





Comment 


The 130-mile Port Highway, which connects the capital, Phnom Penh, with the 
new Cambodian seaport at Sihanoukville, developed under the French aid pro- 
gram, was completed in June 1959. At the time of its initiation in 1955, all 
during its construction, and still today, this highway represents the highest 
priority development project of the Cambodian Government. The true Cam- 
bodian attitude toward this new highway is indicated by the Government’s 
officially renaming it “The Khmer-American Friendship Highway.” Public and 
private utterances in Cambodia regarding the merit of this project have been 
appreciative and complimentary. 


LAOS—"“UNIVERSITY” PROJECT 
Criticism 


“In all Laos, there was one high school. So we built a $500,000 ‘university’.” 
(Appeared in major newspaper on Jan. 20, 1960.) 





Comment 


ICA neither has built nor intends to build a university in Laos. ICA is 
financing, in connection with its teacher training project, the construction of a 
number of buildings to comprise a teacher training center. Improvement 
of education is one of the most urgent needs in Laos and the country has a great 
shortage of teachers. Students will normally enter this school at about 12 years, 
after completing from 3 to 6 years of prior schooling. Far from being a univer- 
sity, the teacher training center would not be equivalent to an American high 
school. 

To date, only the main classroom-administrative building has been constructed 
chiefly with local currency. The cost of this building, both dollars and local 
currency equivalent, for clearing and grading, for construction of this building 
and the access road and for all equipment, amounted to $335,000. 

The construction of other facilities at the center is planned, including addi- 
tional classrooms, vocational shops, faculty housing, and a demonstration rural 
community school. The total cost of this project when completed is estimated at 
$1,500,000, including both dollar costs and local currency. 






















ETHIOPIA—TRANSPORTATION COSTS 
Criticism 

The following criticisms appeared in a major newspaper March 5, 1960: In 
quoting “an efficient man, a business executive” in Addis Ababa, the article said, 
“It costs the American Government about $25,000 to bring a family out here. 
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They bring cars, refrigerators, all the household gear—the lot. I bring my 
people out here for about $2,500.” 


Comment 


This is obviously either a gross distortion of the fact or a comparison of 
two noncomparable situations. Typical costs for sending a single person from 
Washington, D.C., to Addis Ababa, including unaccompanied baggage, limited 
household effects, and automobile, are about $2,775. The corresponding costs 
for a family of four from Chicago, Ill., to Addis Ababa are about $7,850. The 
average yearly cost for maintaining ICA’s U.S. technicians in Ethiopia is about 
$17,000 per technician including travel, shipment of effects, salary, and housing 
allowances. 

Since basic household furniture and refrigerators are supplied with the Govy- 
ernment-provided housing in Addis Ababa, such “household gear” is not shipped 
as part of the employee’s belongings at U.S. Government expense from the 
United States. 

GERMANY—84-YEAR SUPPLY OF OIL 
Criticism 


An editorial in the Brooklyn Tablet condemning the MAP charged that the 
U.S. Army in Germany bought an 84-year supply of boiled linseed oil because 
it wanted to use up some counterpart funds before the time limit on them ran out. 


Comment 


This charge was completely unfounded. The oil, valued at $21,000 was 
purchased for the current needs of the Army in all of Germany. The charge that 
it was an 84 years’ supply apparently was based on the local requirement in 
Munich and Stuttgart where the linseed oil was stored, not the total needs of 
the Army in Germany. This specific charge was falsely attributed to MAP; 
however, it is a good example of the unfounded charges that are often heard. 


KOREA—NYLON STOCKINGS FOR WACS 
Criticism 


The GAO charged that Korean WAC’s were being provided with nylon stock- 


ings under the MAP rather than the less expensive cotton stockings. 
Comment 


The nylon stockings in the MAP were for initial issue to Korean Army WAC’s 
as part of their uniform. The nylons were programed in lieu of cotton hose be- 
cause they were available in QM stocks in Japan. These nylons were in the 
process of becoming excess due to the reduction in U.S. WAC forces stationed in 
Japan. Their actual cost at 60 cents per pair in Japan was not in excess of 
cotton hose procured in the United States plus oversea shipping costs. 


(The following information has been supplied by ICA in response 
to a request by Mr. Fulton (see also p. 634) :) 


Wuat ORIENTATION Is Dotnc To PREPARE ICA PERSONNEL FOR WORK IN SPECIFIC 
CoUNTRIES 


ICA’s orientation emphasizes the preparation of outgoing personnel for a 
specific job in a specific locality. After a general orientation to the ICA asa far- 
flung organization utilizing a wide range of skills and operating under very 
diverse country conditions, sizable blocks of time are set aside for the new em- 
ployee to get acquainted with the cultural situation in the country where he is 
going and to secure specific information about the job he is to do there. 

Before presenting the details below as to cultural and job orientation, it is rele- 
vant to make brief mention of the selective recruitment process by which the new 
personnel are selected. Men and women of uncommon qualities of mind and 
spirit are sought, persons with superior technical skills who can make effective 
application of them in helping to improve the economies of the less developed 
countries of the world. For a person to make fullest use of his skills, he must 
have some qualities of understanding, sympathy, patience, a sense of humor, good 
health, and a real dedication to the goals of the United States in the country 
where he works. 

To make certain that the type of person wanted is employed, a group of 21 
former ICA and Foreign Service officers who have themselves had successful 
careers overseas, interview prospective candidates in their homes to evaluate 
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the likely effectiveness and adaptability of the person, and his family, under 
consideration for ICA oversea employment. During this home interview atten- 
tion is given social attitudes, philosophical views as related to cultural differ- 
ences, intellectual and physical characteristics and patterns of social behavior. 
On the basis of these home interviews, about 10 percent of otherwise qualified 
personnel have been rejected for oversea employment with ICA. 

When employment is finalized, following the home interview and other field 
checks, the employee enters upon a 3-week predeparture orientation in Washing- 
ton. This is the first stage of a continuing process of orientation, for at the 
completion of the 3-week orientation in Washington, the new employee reports to 
his post and receives orientation there as to the history, geography, and culture, 
and other aspects of life in the host country, including discussions of the objec- 
tives, organization and operation of the USOM and detailed information about 
the particular phase of the work in which he will be involved. 

About half of the 3-week orientation in Washington for all new employees 
centers upon procedures and arrangements in getting ready to go overseas, 
learning about ICA and how it operates, and the ICA as related to foreign 
policy and the achievement of U.S. objectives. The other half is devoted to cul- 
tural and country conditions, with general discussions followed by conferences 
and discussion on his special project and the living conditions in the country to 
which he is going. 

Between 24 and 30 hours, depending on the field of specialization, are set 
aside for the new employee to work with his subject matter backstop, i.e., the spe- 
cialist in ICA who has responsibility for the particular activity field (whether 
industry, education, agriculture, ete.) in which he will be working abroad. 
Another 4 hours are set aside for him to learn from the area and country officers 
about the country to which he is going. 

A total of 15 hours are devoted to general cultural discussions, with oppor- 
tunities for audience participation. The sessions relate the American to working 
and living conditions abroad, with attention to how best to communicate with 
people overseas, the role of culture, and how cultural values affect behavior, 
how intercultural techniques and values can best be transferred. Within these 
cultural discussions attention is also given to health practices, the importance 
of knowing the local language, and how interpreters can best be used. 

A significant recent development in the orientation activity is the more effec- 
tive use of the information and insights of returning personnel in providing 
information for outgoing personnel. This is done in two ways: First, by ar- 
ranging for an outgoing employee to have a personal conference with a person 
who has just returned from the post to which the new employee is going. 
These individual conferences are arranged by counselors working on a regional 
basis, who confer with each outgoing person, and who arrange the 5-day con- 
sultation schedule for each incoming person. Four-fifths or more of all outgoing 
personnel have discussions with a recent returnee from the country to which he 
is going. 

A sevond means by which the information and insights of incoming personnel 
are being made available to those going out is through the use of tapes and 
narrated slides. It is handled in the following manner: When a returning 
person registers in for his 5 days of consultation, attention is given to whether 
he has significant information about working and living conditions at his last 
post which should be made available for outgoing personnel; if so, an appoint- 
ment is made for the cutting of a tape, or the narration of slides, which, when 
made, is available to be played back as needed to persons going to that particular 
country. A library of these tapes and narrated slides now includes tapes for 
45 countries and slide tapes for an additional 12 countries. It is expected that 
before the end of the calendar year at least one tape will be available for each 
country in which we have a mission, and narrated slide sets for at least a third 
of them. The contents of these individual country materials include a state- 
ment about the country itself, its climate, population elements, cultural factors, 
and concrete information on housing conditions, education facilities, recreational 
opportunities, availability of servants, and other matters of interest to the 
employees, and their families, who are going there soon. 

Yet another recently added orientation activity has been the securing of the 
best book or two available on each country which sets forth the local social 
and economic situation to which the new employee will need to adjust. These 
books are available in the orientation reception room and can readily be used 
from an open shelf during the 3-week predeparture orientation. 
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Orientation is looked upon as an essential part of the Agency's effort to 
prepare staff members going overseas to perform effectively in their technical 
work and to adjust comfortably to local working and living conditions. Ade- 
quate predeparture orientation from the station and at the post upon arrival is 
needed for oversea personnel to serve the cooperative programs between the 
United States and developing countries, and to make the needed contribution 
they can, as Americans, in furthering international understanding. 


(The following information has been supplied by ICA in response 
toa request by Mr. Morgan (see also pp. 900-901) :) 


Yv uery 


Chairman Morgan asked why USOM/Iran maintained a pool of 350 vehicles 
for a staff of 300 technicians (U.S. Government direct hire and contract). 


Reply 


The question raised by the chairman was based on a USOM audit report 
entitled “Audit of OMI and JMF Transportation Facilities,” dated August 29, 
1959. That report indicated that the master joint fund, which was at that time 
the administrative and procurement agency for carrying out part of the bilateral 
technical cooperation program, and whose assets were jointly owned by the 
United States and the Government of Iran, had title to and custody of 336 
vehicles which it was maintaining and operating for the support of technical 
cooperation projects. In addition, the USOM owned 15 vehicles for use by its 
administrative staff, and U.S. agencies associated with the technical cooperation 
program owned 4 vehicles. Fifty vehicles out of the master joint fund pool were 
held in U.S. Fmbassy grounds on a rotation basis for possible emergency require- 
ments. About one-third of the cars, carryalls, jeeps, and trucks were held in 
the 10 field offices of the USOM. The remaining vehicles were used in and 
around Teheran. Approximately 10 percent of the total vehicle pool was un- 
available for use because of repair and maintenance: this proportion was higher 
in the field than in Teheran itself. In contrast to procedures followed in some 
other ICA missions, all technical cooperation project vehicular requirements, 
including those of persons on contract work, were filled from the central master 
joint fund vehicle pool. In August 1959, USOM had 295 American employees, 
financed from program funds, and an additional 25 administrative personnel. 
Abont 60 program personnel were located in the field offices of the USOM. 

The master joint fund and USOM vehicle pool provided a very large range 
of essential services for USOM/Iran. These included: Sedans for high rank- 
ing administrative and program personnel official trips within Teheran and 
to nearby projects; carryalis to bring USOM personnel, both in Teheran and in 
provincial offices, from their homes to their place of work and back as well as 
for special trips within cities and on highways to projects or Iranian ministry 
offices: jeeps for trips into the country over poor roads to visit projects and to 
discuss ongoing Iranian activities in villages, agricultural stations, mobile health 
units, tribal mobile educational schools, ete.: and trucks to carry food and es- 
sential project equipment from Teheran to the provincial offices. In addition, 
the vehicles owned by the master joint fund were made available on request 
to Iranians working on technical cooperation projects or related Iranian Gov- 
ernment activities. 

Negotiations were entered into shortly after August 1959 with the Govern- 
ment of Iran which were to lead to the terms on which the master joint fund 
could be terminated, and it was agreed a short while ago that the master joint 
fund would be closed on March 20, 1960, which is the end of the Iranian vear. 
The terms of the termination agreement provide that the capital assets of the 
master joint fund will be divided by the USOM and the GOI, and a joint study 
group has been set up to determine USOM requirements for capital items. This 
group has concluded that of the 336 master joint fund vehicles 47 were excess to 
the needs of USOM or the Government of Iran and will be sold to private 
persons. The USOM estimates its minimum requirements in fiscal year 1961 
will be 230 vehicles of the remaining 289; if the study group agrees to this the 
USOM will be given title to these vehicles as of June 30, 1960, and the remaining 
59 vehicles will be handed over to appropriate Government of Iran ministries. 

The likely situation, then, in fiscal year 1961 will be as follows: The USOM 
will retain title to about 245 vehicles for approximately 290 persons, of which 
15 are for administrative purposes and 230 for program purposes. Of the 230 ap- 
proximately 100 will be permanently assigned to those offices and available for 
the use of technicians from Teheran. Since the maintenance problem in the field 
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offices is much more serious than in Teheran proper, the ratio of vehicles to 
persons in the provincial offices will continue to be much higher than the ratio 
in Teheran itself. In Teheran there will thus be about 145 vehicles (including 
those under repair at any given time) for the use of the 230 U.S. employees in 
the capital, plus those Iranians working directly on technical cooperation proj- 
ects. The estimated number appears to us to be reasonable in view of the 
various program requirements both in Teheran and in the field offices. 


(The following information has been supplied for insertion in the 
record :) 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION PROGRAM IN CUBA—ACTIVE PROJECTS 


I. BASIC AGREEMENT 


1. General agreement for technical cooperation between the United States of 
America and Cuba 

Signed June 20, 1951, by C. Burke Elbrick, chargé d’affaires ad interim, and 
Miguel A. Suarez Fernandes, Minister of State. 

This agreement contains the following sentence : 

“This agreement shall enter into force on the day on which it is signed. It 
shall remain in force until three months after either government shall have given 
notice in writing to the other of intention to terminate the agreement.” 

Amendment, covering certain additional general objectives and expressions of 
mutual good will, was effected through an exchange of diplomatic notes on Jan- 
uary 7 and January 8, 1952. 

II. ACTIVITIES 
1. Agricultural Investigation Commission 

Project initiated fiscal year 1952. Estimated duration: through fiscal year 
1965. 

Project agreement signed May 26, 1959, by Mr. E. A. Gilmore, D/USOM, and 
Dr. Humberto Sori Marin, Minister of Agriculture. 

Final contribution date of this agreement is June 30, 1969 


Project cost fiscal year 1959 (from country program book) : 


UIGOE BRR Gini clncktnw die wc eee eee $115, 000 

ONIN ais iii iateiinse eg Stasis ail eke ees eee eee 100, 000 
Fiscal year 1960 (estimated) : 

United BUNG i icc tein do cebonteeab: Se caecum es es dee sean 155, 000 

OUN ns cine tiinde Sidelines 2 eee ee ee 100, 000 


The work in this project is almost entirely carried on at the agricultural 
experiment station near Havana. The basic objective is assistance to the Cuban 
agriculturists in conducting practical research and disseminating the results 
thereof with the goal of increasing the production of various crops and assist- 
ing in the diversification of Cuba’s traditional one-crop economy. Special at- 
tention has been paid to development of kenaf (fiber), vegetables and legumes, 
horticulture, and cacao. This project included plans for development of a nation- 
wide extension service but implementation has not been feasible and little or 
nothing has been done in that area. Assignment of an extension specialist was 
contemplated but it has not been practical to proceed in this direction and no such 
assignment has been made. 


2. Agricultural economics (farm management) 

Project originated in fiscal year 1959. Estimated duration: through fiscal 
year 1962. 

Project agreement signed June 26, 1959, by Mr. E. A. Gilmore, D/USOM, and 
Dr. Justo Carrillo, presidente, Banco de Fomento Agricola e Industrial de Cuba 
(BANFAIC). 

Final contribution date of this agreement is June 30, 1960. 


Project cost: 
Fiseal 1959: 


OT lee eens $6, 000 

otitis ctl tart do cc atheenlies ethidininiicscertainenenendbmercumietinien babi a 
Fiscal year 1960 (estimated) : 

ee i cteiniscieuise ram tcuspmadsieiaicetcins en ee 34, 000 
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This project was established to assist the Cuban Agricultural Development 
Bank plan and carry out improved work and training in rural credit, agricul- 
tural economics, and farm management. Development of a sound program in 
rural credit has been conceived as a basic need for the diversification of Cuba’s 
one-crop economy and as a means of improving production methods of individual 
farmers. The Pro-Ag provides that ICA will assist BANFAIC in studies aimed 
at: Farm orchard and ranch operations, farm management and rural credit as- 
sociations, safeguarding bank loans, soil and water management, development 
of agricultural industries, inservice training in agricultural economics and farm 
credit. The ICA part of the project has been carried out by assignment of a 
full-time agricultural economist (farm management) and two short-term credit 
consultants who were in Cuba during most of the summer of 1959. 


3. Civil aviation 

Project agreement signed June 16, 1959, by Mr. John E. Nepple, Acting Director, 
USOM, and Comandante Julio Camacho Aguilara, Ministro Encargado del 
Transporte y Presidente de la Comision de Aeronautica Civil. 

Final contribution date: June 30, 1960. 


Project cost (from CPB) : 
Fiscal year 1959: 
United States 
Cuba 
Fiscal year 1960: 
United States 
110, 000 


This is a training, advisory, and demonstration project to assist the GOC in 
developing its domestic and international air transportation facilities and serv- 
ices. Work carried on includes air navigation aids, communications, electronics 
installation and maintenance, aviation safety and safety regulations, air traf- 
fic control, navigation and approach aids. Work is conducted primarily at the 
Havana airport (although some attention is paid to other airfields also) in con- 
junction with the Cuban Civil Aviation Commission. 


4. University Central (Santa Clara) 
Project agreement was signed May 14, 1959, by Mr. E. A. Gilmore (D/USOM), 
and Dr. Mariano Rodriguez Bolveira, rector, Universidad Central de las Villas. 
Final contribution date : November 1, 1959. 


This project provides for the continuation of the project established in an 
agreement signed January 9, 1958. 


Project cost: 
Fiscal year 1959: 
I a el a ae $48, 000 
CS 96, 000 
Fiscal year 1960: 
I i dt catea at uci sh dad dunia eatmamnemraier ani 40, 000 
Cuba 96, 000 


This project is providing assistance to the University Central in revising and 
improving basic curriculum in rural education, chemistry, and agriculture, 
to the end that this important school will take on the general function of a U.S. 
land-grant university. Efforts are being made to adapt the school more closely 
to the practical needs of the people in its area. Practical advisory assistance 
has been provided in such activities as: Creation of a department of rural educa- 
tion, establishment of an agricultural farm, agricultural economic studies, and 
studies of the social and economic conditions of rural families to provide a basis 
for curriculum and educational reform. Project work is carried out by par- 
ticipant training, inservice training, and general advisory service by U.S. tech- 
nicians. 


5. General and miscellaneous (technical support) 

No agreement involved. 

This project provides basic support for the technical activities of the projects 
and technicians listed above. 

In addition, this project provided for the short-term services (about 3 weeks) 
of two sales management specialists who assisted the Cuban Executives Asso- 
ciation (private business group) in conducting a sales management seminar for 
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Cuban businessmen during the fall of 1959. The ICA cost of this activity was 
approximately $5,000 and the Cuban cost (paid by the Cuban Executives Asso- 
ciation) was approximately $5,850, not including the individual expenses paid 
for the participants in the seminar. A repeat of this seminar has been requested 
for fiscal year 1961. 
List and cost of active projects, fiscal year 1961: 
Agricultural Investigation Commission $125, 000 
Civil aviation 77, 000 
University Central ___---~~- 25, 000 
General and miscellaneous (sales management seminar) 26, 000 


Subtotal : 253, 000 


List of other projects, fiscal year 1961: 
Agricultural economics (farm management) 23, 000 
Labor training (in force but inactive) 
Public administration (personnel) (technically in force but re 
cruitment of technicians not being undertaken) 
Statistics training center (implementation temporarily suspended ) 31, 000 
Atomic energy (no plans to implement) 7, 000 


Subtotal 97, 000 


Total 350, 000 


Other projects requested or completed : 
Fisheries research center (approval unlikely). 
Minerals analysis and development (completed). 
Census and statistical organization (completed). 
Community development (further implementation doubtful). 
U.S. personnel in Cuba as of February 18, 1960: Director of USOM and 12 
technicians. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO CUBA 


In view of the present political situation in Cuba the provision of U.S. military 
assistance has been suspended and none is programed for fiscal 1961. However, 
page 107 of the presentation book shows a classified expenditure figure under 
military assistance for fiscal year 1961 of $202,000. The Department of De 
fense explains that this figure is high and that the latest estimate is $184,877. 
It covers only the delayed billing for six students who have been receiving avia- 
tion training courses in the United States. Two of these six completed their 
courses in February 1960 and the other four will complete their training in 
May 1960. Preparation and processing of the billing for this training runs 
6 to 9 months after completion of the training. This throws final settlement 
into fiscal year 1961 although the training itself will be completed before the 
end of fiscal 1960. 


ATOMIC ENERGY POWER AGREEMENT WITH CUBA 


The standard Atomic Energy Research Agreement with Cuba has been in ef- 
fect since October 10, 1957. On September 9, 1958, a standard Atomic Energy 
Power Agreement with Cuba was signed and statutory ratification procedures 
were subsequently completed by the Congresses of both countries (the 30-day 
waiting period after the agreement had been presented to the U.S. Congress 
was completed on Feb. 6, 1959). However, the power agreement has not 
become operative because the final necessary step, an exchange of diplomatic 
notes, has not been carried out. The Government of Cuba presented its note 
on August 24, 1959, but the Government of the United States has not sent its 
note nor are there any plans for doing so at this time. 

Under this standard agreement, if it were to become effective, the Cubans 
could purchase enough enriched fuel (700 kilos) to run a small pilot power re- 


actor and together with this the necessary technical data and assistance—all 
unclassified. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE STATEMENT OF Mr. Epwin H. ARNOLD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


In response to requests of members of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
I am happy to submit the following supplemental information concerning the 
programs and procedures of the ICA office for private enterprise. 

The nature and scope of our programs can best be illustrated by referring to 
the case of Thailand. Last year the Government of Thailand requested our 
assistance in developing private investment in that country. This request was 
strongly endorsed by the U.S. Ambassador and our ICA mission director and 
referred to Washington. An investment survey team was assembled and sent 
to Thailand for an on-the-spot analysis of the private investment situation. 
This team was composed of two industrialists recruited from the American 
business community, one banker, one ICE economist, and one representative 
each from the Departments of State and Commerce. This team drew up and 
submitted to the Government of Thailand a comprehensive set of recommenda- 
tions for action by that Government directed at encouraging a significant in- 
crease in local and foreign private investment. It also recommended actions 
by the U.S. Government. Under this program, a former vice president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco is now in Thailand as senior adviser 
to the newly created Industrial Finance Corporation of Thailand. He will be 
joined shortly by two other banking experts on loan from the U.S. Small 
Business Administration. Their task is to assist the management of a private 
development bank in establishing a sound banking operation that will provide 
long-term investment capital loans at reasonable interest rates. ICA is making 
a loan of $750,000 in counterpart funds to help this institution get started. 

Funds under the investment incentive program are being made available to 
finance an intensive study of the major fields of investment opportunity in 
Thailand. In the coming year we hope to engage the services of a leading con- 
sulting firm to identify and prove up at least five major fields of investment 
opportunity in the country. Their “opportunity reports” will be of a professional 
nature and will contain as much as possible of the technical and economic data 
which any investor must have in order to make an intelligent investment deci- 
sion. These reports will be distributed through the facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to all likely sources of U.S. private investment capital. Po- 
tential American investors will be encouraged to form joint venture partnerships 
with responsible Thai investor groups. Thus for the first time, potential Thai 
investors will have available the essential basic data about Thailand's invest- 
ment opportunities, and will be assisted in using it to attract sound American 
partnerships which will contribute both operating know-how and capital. 

In addition, we are now working out the details of some form of investment 
development organization for Thailand and are prepared to assist in its financing 
for an initial period. Such an institution will be designed to provide, on a 
continuing basis, the means through which the Thai themselves can carry on an 
investment development program of their own. We will provide technical 
advisers to train the Thai personnel in the investment development process. 
This will be a center to which any Thai entrepreneur can go and receive the 
technical help he needs in order to work up his investment ideas to the point 
where they are ready to be considered for financing. This center will serve 
both Thai and foreign entrepreneurs and will be a place where business con- 
tacts can be established. 

Meanwhile, the Thai Government is working on changes in its regulations 
and procedures governing investments and improving the efficiency of its invest- 
ment board, which must pass upon applications by foreign investors. The De- 
partment of State is working with the Thai Government toward improvement 
in the intergovernmental agreements and treaties affecting the investment 
process. 

A somewhat similar program is also underway in the Republic of China. 
There the China Development Corporation, a development bank, has already 
been established and will receive substantial loans in local currency from the 
ICA counterpart fund and in dollars from the Development Loan Fund. But 
we recognize the important fact that providing development capital alone is 
not sufficient to spur the investment process. In response to initiative which 
came from the Chinese themselves, we are assisting in planning and financing 
an Investment and Industrial Development Center. This institution will con- 
centrate on professional and technical work at the preinvestment stage designed 
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to develop private investment projects to the point where the equity owners can 
successfully seek additional loan capital from the most appropriate capital 
source. As part of this program, our ICA mission has recently established a 
new staff position of Special Assistant to the Director for Private Enterprise 
and Trade Development. This mission officer will be assisted by teams of 
specialized technicians and consultants as required. 

A major program is underway in India. There we are assisting in the crea- 
tion of the India Investment Center. Funds under the investment incentive 
program have been used to supplement what can be provided from the regular 
India country program to make up the U.S. contribution to the cost of this 
activity. This contribution has given the Indians the incentive to put up a sub- 
stantial contribution of their own. For the first time, India will have the insti- 
tutional machinery to launch a systematic professional effort to attract pri- 
vate foreign investment. The investment center will have offices not only in 
India but also, eventually, in several of the major capital markets of the world, 
including New York. 

In Ghana our program has two phases: 

In the Volta project, ICA originally contributed $50,000 toward the cost of 
updating the earlier project surveys. Based on this work, we have been suc- 
cessful in bringing together a consortium of U.S. and foreign aluminum pro- 
ducers who are ready to undertake the production of aluminum. Meanwhile, 
the IBRD is making further surveys which must underlie financing of the public 
works portion of the project. This project may ultimately represent a total in- 
vestment of $500 million and will include one of the world’s largest aluminum 
smelters. : 

Ghana’s Industrial Development Corporation is also a recipient of our assist- 
ance. Plans are now being made for expanding the operation of the Corpora- 
tion in the development of Ghana’s potential for small-scale industrial enter- 
prise. Thus we hope to reach not only the very large, but also the very small 
investment opportunities in this country. 

The foregoing illustrations will highlight the fact that the procedure for de 
veloping and carrying out a private enterprise program in a country must neces- 
sarily vary to fit the specific country situation. Typically, however, the follow- 
ing steps are involved : 

1. Determination of the country’s need and desire for help in expanding 
private investment. 

2. Determination of the specific nature of the country’s plans to encourage 
private enterprise. 

3. An on-the-spot analysis by specially qualified individual consultants or 
teams of the current country situation as it affects the growth of private enter- 
prise and the identification of specific deficiencies or areas which require cor- 
rective action. 

4. The drawing up of recommendations for action by the host government and 
hy the United States. 

». Study and approval in principle of these recommendations both by the host 
government and by ICA and other U.S. agencies concerned. 

6. Joint preparation of specific projects and programs designed to meet the 
problems which have been identified. 

7. Determination of the country’s capacity to finance and execute such projects 
without external assistance and determination of the extent and nature of U.S. 
assistance required where necessary. 

8. Where U.S. financial assistance is required, determination of what portion 
ean be included under the already established country program and what por- 
tion must be funded from the investment incentive program. 

9. Carrying out the projects through regular operating procedures: recruit- 
ment of qualified staff experts, execution of contracts with engineering and con- 
sulting firms, establishment of local institutions, contribution of counterpart 
funds, and other operations. 
wicslean cok ee Oe eee ie of these projects after the 
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In some cases, we find it useful to concentrate on the development of specific 
investment situations, at least at the start. Thus, in Ecuador we now have a 
team composed of industry experts drawn from the US. chemicals industry 
engaged in making a preliminary survey of the feasibility of establishing a 
chemicals industry in that country. Im such cases, the procedure is the 
following: al ci 

1. Identification of .the most promising fields of investment opportunity in a 
given country, i.e., a preliminary selection of those ventures most likely to 
succeed. . 

©. Concurrence by the host government that these fields are open to private 
investment and that private foreign capital would be welcomed. 

8. Recruitment of qualified teams of experts from the industry concerned. 
Here preference is given to using personnel drawn from companies which have 
extensive operating experience in all phases of the industry concerned. 

4. Preparation of a detailed technical “investment prospectus.” Such a docu- 
ment is designed to give all relevant data to a potential investor, and his bankers, 
so that an investment decision may be quickly reached. 

5. Distribution of the prospectus to all potential investors in the United States 
through the facilities of the Department of Commerce and its field offices. Dis- 
tribution elsewhere through the facilities of the host government. 

6. Followup on investor response by the host government, by ICA, and by 
the Department of Commerce, as appropriate. 

7. Establishing contact between interested investors and the host government 
and private investor groups in the country concerned. 

8. Remaining in close contact with the progress of investment negotiations 
between the parties; counseling where necessary with respect to sources of addi- 
tional financing. 

9. Launching of the venture by the parties concerned. 

With respect to current transactions pending, the following summary covers 
our major programs currently in progress: 

Thailand.—(a) Assistance to development banking; one senior adviser has 
arrived and two others follow shortly. Objective is to help Thailand develop 
a sound private banking institution for investment lending; enable it to attract 
capital from world lending institutions. 

(b) Specific investment opportunity surveys. Preliminary work being com- 
pleted in Thailand to prepare scope of work as basis for contract with economic 
and engineering consultants who will prepare detailed prospectuses. 

(c) Assistance in establishment of industrial development center. Specialized 
staff has been assigned to our mission in Bangkok and will work out organization 
plan with Thai officials. Objective is to create mechanism which can assist 
development of private entrepreneurship in Thailand. 

India.—(a) Agreement with India has been reached covering assistance to a 
newly established India Investment Center. Detailed organization plan has been 
agreed upon and substantial Indian contribution has been negotiated. Senior U.S. 
advisory staff and senior Indian operating staff is now under recruitment. Ob- 
jective is to establish professional competency for Indian investment promotional 
work by Indians. Center will establish branches in major capital markets, in- 
cluding New York. Success of this effort should bring about substantial (hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars) increase in flow of private investment in India. 

(6) The program stands ready to provide about $250,000 to conduct a com- 
plete feasibility survey for a fourth steel mill in India to be undertaken on a 
joint venture basis by U.S. private interests in partnership with both the Indian 
Government and private Indian interests. We are prepared to proceed on this 
immediately upon advice from the Indian Government that this is what they 
desire. The investment involved would be several hundred million dollars. 

Republic of China.—A private enterprise officer has been assigned to our 
mission in Taipei and is currently working out the details of planning an invest- 
ment and industrial development organization which will complement the newly 
established China Development Corporation, which engages in investment capital 
lending activities. 

The foregoing three programs will require something over $1 million of assist- 
ance under the investment incentive program in fiscal year 1960. In addition, 
other activities are underway in the following countries: 
Greece.—Assistance to investment development organization. 
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Israel.—Assistance in investment prospectus development and the attraction 
of foreign capital. 

Ghana.—Assistance to the Industrial Development Corporation. 

Ceylon.—Assistance to investment development center and industrial districts. 

Nepal.—Assistance to industrial districts. 

Ecuador.—Feasibility survey of chemicals industry, assistance to industrial 
development center, and assistance to Government in sale of state-owned indus- 
trial enterprises to private investors. 

Syria.—Feasibility survey of fertilizer industry. 

Sudan.—Creation of industrial development center and investment credit 
facilities. 

Latin America.—Initial surveys of the growth potential of small and medium 
size industry are being planned for numerous Latin American countries. 

What we expect from all of these activities is growth in the private enter- 
prise sector—more people doing more things in the way of productive activity. 
We expect to create permanent institutional machinery to encourage private 
enterprise in the countries concerned—and particularly local private enterprise, 
to be linked up with American and other foreign partnerships at the appropriate 
stage. 

Another group of current transactions is in the investment guarantee pro- 
gram. Here we have more than $900 million in current applications for guaran- 
tees and an additional $300 million in provisional applications for investment 
coverage in countries which have not yet joined the guarantee program. 
Judging by past performance, one-fourth to one-third of these applications now 
on hand will result in actual guarantee contracts. In Argentina alone, where 
the intergovernmental guarantee agreement was signed in December (and re- 
mains to be ratified by their Congress), we have $260 million in pending invest- 
ment. About $500 million in guarantee contracts have been written to date, for 
more than 200 projects involving American investments overseas. There are 
no claims pending nor losses to date. Fees collected on guarantee contracts now 
exceed $5 million. Of particular interest is the fact that Western Germany has 
recently established an investment guarantee program which parallels our own 
program in many respects, although the risk coverage is somewhat broader. 

Our prognosis for the future is extremely favorable. We are speaking here 
of the prospects for growth in the free private enterprise process itself, not merely 
of U.S. foreign investment. In the past year we have witnessed one country 
after another take some major step forward in creating a more favorable 
climate for private investment. Liberalized investment laws have been adopted 
in such widely diverse countries as Free China, Korea, Burma, Spain, Nepal, and 
Somalia. New development banks are being created and established ones are im- 
proving their administration and attracting substantial new loan capital from 
both public and private sources. New investment development organizations are 
being created in numerous countries; established ones are being improved and 
expanded. 

In the past year, we have noted a great increase in the interest of U.S. com- 
panies in venturing abroad. The same is true in the other capital exporting 
nations. We find that the prospects for increased private investment can be 
measured in direct ratio to the intensity and caliber of the effort which a country 
puts forth to attract and encourage private investment. We have seen dramatic 
instances where the expenditure of small sums ($25,000 to $50,000) for making 
investment surveys of the right kind can result in activating investor interest 
in projects involving tens or even hundreds of millions of dollars. And where 
by this process we can assure that know-how partners are actual participants 
in the venture, with their own equity capital at risk, we can be reasonably as- 
sured of the success of the enterprise. We are engaged in the task of helping 
the less developed countries to help themselves in this field of economic activity. 
We have, we believe, demonstrated on a small scale what can be done. It re- 
mains to bring about a greatly increased tempo of activity. 

It is clear that the role of private enterprise in the economic development 
of the newly emerging countries will be determined in the years immediately 
ahead. Most of these countries have already shown that they want to encourage 
private investment, and that they realize its advantages. But they will need 
prompt and effective help from the United States if they are to succeed in 
realizing the fruits of the private investment process in measurable form before 
they lose heart and turn to other alternatives. 
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(The following letter has been submitted for inclusion in the 
record :) 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA, 
New York, N.Y., March 28, 1960. 
Mr. Boyp CRAWFORD, 
Staff Administrator, House Foreign Affairs Committee, Capitol Building, Wash 
ington, D.C. 

DrAR Mr. CRAWFORD: Further to the comments on the Herskovits report which 
I sent you last week, I now enclose a brief statement in response to Mrs. Bolton’s 
request for specific suggestions concerning our scholarship and exchange of 
persons programs in relation to Africa. 

In paragraph 2 of the attached statement, I refer to a bill which Congressman 
Farbstein has prepared, but not yet introduced. Would it be possible for you 
to check with him to see whether there is any reason why he would not want me 
to refer to it in my statement? If he does have an objection, the sentence 
referring to his bill can simply be deleted. 

I would appreciate receiving a copy of the hearings, including my testimony, 
when they have been printed. 

Very truly yours, 
PETER WEIsS, Vice Chairman. 


In the prepared part of my testimony, I stated my belief that “we need to be 
more flexible in our scholarship and exchange of persons programs.” ‘The fol- 
lowing suggestions are submitted in response to a request for more specific 
recommendations on this point. 


1. Scholarships for African students 

The coming or the approach of independence is a major breakthrough in the 
political history of an area. It requires a corresponding breakthrough in edu- 
eation, since a country’s leadership, by definition, cannot be better than its 
leaders. Some “crash programs” have already been undertaken under private 
American auspices in recognition of this need. For instance, the American- 
African Students Foundation last year helped obtain scholarships and provided 
transportation to the United States for 84 students from East Africa, partic- 
ularly Kenya, and this year is seeking to triple that number. At the same time, 
the African-American Institute has already met with considerable success in its 
current campaign to obtain scholarships for students from Nigeria and Tan- 
ganyika at many of our leading colleges. These programs could be multiplied 
severalfold without exhausting the supply of available candidates (and I say 
this advisedly, knowing there are strong opinions to the contrary) and certainly 
without coming near meeting the desperate needs of the countries involved. 

Our governmental activity in the field of African education is, at the moment, 
largely limited to helping to strengthen and establish educational institutions 
in Africa. This is a proper emphasis; it is unwise, however, not to recognize, 
as other countries are doing, that, until adequate facilities are created in Africa, 
many Africans will have to study abroad. Yet, from 1947 to 1958 only 271 
Africans received grants under the International Educational Exchange Service 
and most, if not all, of these were presumably beyond the college level. 

I would recommend, therefore— 

(a) That there be a substantial increase in scholarships and fellowships 
awarded to African students; 

(b) That undergraduate, as well as graduate students be made eligible 
for such grants; 

(c) That special emphasis be given to countries like the Congo, which ap- 
proach independence with an acute shortage of graduates, even as compared 
with other African countries: 

(d@) That we make greater use of the excellent educational facilities in 
Puerto Rico, where African students would find themselves in an environ- 
ment closer to their own and yet illustrative of the rapidity with which 
economic and social development can take place if properly planned and 
financed. 


2. Other aid to African students 

Even if the program of Federal grants for scholarships and fellowships is 
stepped up considerably, many African and other foreign students will continue 
to come here on their own or with assistance from private funds. The Gov- 
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ernment could play an important part in making these programs more effective 
by such measures as the following: 

(a) Providing transportation to and from the United States for African 
students who have been offered scholarships here but lack the funds to make 
the expensive journey across the Atlantic; 

(b) Providing or supplementing the living allowances of scholarship 
holders ; 

(c) Assisting in orientation programs for foreign students; 

(d) Providing or expanding facilities for rapid and intensive English 
teaching for African students from French-, Arabic-, and Portuguese-speak- 
ing parts of Africa. 

I understand Congressman Farbstein has a bill ready for introduction relating 


to the last two points and I hope that, when it is introduced, it will be given 
favorable consideration. 


8. American teachers for Africa 


There is a great need in Africa for teachers in certain disciplines at the sec- 
ondary level, particularly in English in non-English-speaking countries and in 
the natural sciences throughout the continent. From my experience as Execu- 
tive Director of the International Development Placement Association, which 
pioneered in the placement of American science teachers in African high schools 
in 19538 and 1954, and my acquaintance with the teacher placement program 
currently operated by the American-African Institute, I know that there are 
many qualified young Americans eager for such short-term teaching assign- 
ments in Africa. Our present approach to educational assistance to Africa, 
however, makes little or no provision for supplying African secondary schools 
with American teachers. I would recommend, therefore— 

(a) That ways and means be found to place qualified and needed Ameri- 
can teachers in African secondary schools; 

(b) That the number of Fulbright fellows teaching and doing research 
in African universities be sharply increased ; and 

(c) That serious and favorable consideration be given to the bill spon- 
sored in the House by Congressman Reuss and in the Senate by the late 
Senator Neuberger providing for the establishment of a “Point 4 Youth 
Corps,” which could be broadened to include secondary schoolteachers. 


4. Leadership grants 


Over the past year, there has been a marked improvement in both the number 
and quality of Africans brought to this country under leadership grants. In 
the past, the recipients of such grants were only persons considered politically 
safe from the point of view of our relations with our European allies, either 
because they came from African countries which had achieved independence, 
or because, if they came from non-self-governing territories, they had the ap- 
proval of the administering authorities. Recently, in awarding leadership 
grants to such people as Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika and Abu Mayanza of 
Uganda, our Government has shown a recognition of the fact that, in order to 
win the friendship of the African leaders of tomorrow, it must help and support 
them today. It is also heartening to note that we have undertaken to bring 
some 30 Congolese leaders to the United States in the near future. I would 
suggest that further advances be made in this direction and that the leadership 
grant program be exploited to the fullest within the boundaries of what is 
politically feasible in order to give tangible proof of our support for the anti- 
colonialist movement in Africa. We may not be ready to call on France to 
proclaim an independent Algeria, or on Portugal to give up its old-fashioned 
colonial rule over Angola, but there are Algerians outside of Algeria and Angolans 
outside of Angola who will be among the leaders of their countries in a few 
years and who are therefore qualified to visit the United States under leadership 
grants. 


PETER WEISS. 
Marcu 28, 1960. 
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(The following information has been supplied by ICA for inclusion 


in the record :) 


RESPONSIVENESS OF EcoNOMIC PROGRAM OveR Past 12 MonNtTHS IN TERMS OF SUB- 
STANCE AND PROCEDURE TO CHANGING OPPORTUNITIES AND NEEDS AND TO CON- 


STRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
ISSUE 


1. Other developed nations’ contribu- 
tions to underdeveloped areas. Need 
and opportunity for increased contribu- 
tions by growing economies of other de- 
veloped nations. (Comment by HFAC 
members during hearings last year; 
new sec. 413(d).) 


2. Tropical Africa. Need for special 
attention to problems of tropical Africa, 
including “Balkanization” problem. 
(Comment by HFAC members.) 

3. Latin America. Need for in- 
creased economic assistance to, and 
partnership with, Latin America for de- 
velopment. (Comment by HFAC mem- 
bers. ) 

4. Accelerating development: 

(a) Need for accelerated develop- 
ment progress in those countries dem- 
onstrating will and capacity for maxi- 
mum self-help. Need to maximize use 
of development assistance where it can 
be most effectively utilized (HFAC 
report). 

(b) Need for significant economic de- 
velopment progress and examples to 
offset Communist China progress. 
(Comment by HFAC members.) 

5. Regional cooperation—underdevel- 
oped nations: 

(a) Need to greatly reduce tensions 
between two major free world coun- 
tries—India and Pakistan. (Comment 
by HFAC members.) 

(b) Need for encouragement of in- 
creased regional cooperation. (Com- 
ment by HFAC members; new sec. 
2(e).) 

6. Limited capacity to utilize aid. 
HFAC report: “The authorization for 
defense support (and for special as- 
sistance) was reduced primarily be- 
cause, in the judgment of the commit- 
tee, the capacity of certain of the less 
developed nations to make effective use 
of economic aid is limited.” Too many 
large projects. 

7. HFAC subcommittee report of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1959, finding on premature 
obligation of funds. 

8. HFAC staff report of May 14, 1959, 
finding of large unsubobligated amounts 
in selected projects. 


RESPONSE 


1. (a) International Development 
Association, 

(0) Establishment of development 
assistance group of developed nations 
(OEEC). 

(c) Consultations on increased aid to 
India and Pakistan by other nations. 

(d) Joint Indus contribution. 

2. (a@) Special program for tropical 
Africa. 

(0) Increased TC. 


3. Inter-American Development Bank. 


4. (a) Increased concentration of 
development assistance in self-help 
countries such as India, Taiwan, Pakis- 
tan. 

(bd) Increased contributions by other 
developed nations for development as- 
sistance. 


5. (a) Indus. 

(b) Indus, Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, program for _ tropical 
Africa. 


6. (a) Fiscal year 1961 DS and SA 
total request, including new Africa pro- 
gram, is less than the amount the 
committee believed “absorbable” last 
year, 

(b) Major (over $1 million) pro- 
jected DS and SA projects reduced 
from 64 in fiscal year 1959 to 31 for 
fiscal year 1961. 

7. ICA revised procedures to require, 
as general rule, full readiness for im- 
plementation before obligation incurred. 

8. For projects reviewed, proportion 
of unsubobligated funds to total reduced 
from 54 percent to 23 percent as of De- 
cember 31, 1959. 
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9. HFAC subcommittee report of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1959, finding on lack of ade- 
quate local commercial interest on en- 
trepreneurial-type projects. 


10. HFAC subcommittee report of 
February 15, 1959, finding on ICA organ- 
ization (program personnel motivated 
by desire to speed development while 
technical personnel “primarily con- 
cerned with avoiding errors’). 

11. HFAC report: “A review of the 
material initially presented in support 
of the request for 1960 mutual security 
funds by the GAO * * * has indicated 
that a more detailed presentation * * * 
would be helpful to the Congress. 

2. HFAC report: “It would be help- 
ful to the membership and the public if 
a greater part of the material were de- 
classified.” Executive privilege issue 
re evaluation reports. 


13. HFAC report: Need for better in- 
spection, watchdog, and evaluation pro- 
cedures. 

14. Growing belief that there should 
be a broad stocktaking of technical co- 
operation after 10 years of worldwide 
operation in order to further increase 
its general effectiveness. 

15. Desirability of minimizing ad- 
verse effect, if any, on balance of pay- 
ments of MSP economic assistance 
(HFAC report). 


16. Need for broadened use of agri- 
cultural surpluses for development and 
impact projects. (HFAC members 
comment. ) 


9. ICA Office of Private Enterprise 
established and functioning to develop 
local entrepreneurial interest and ac- 
tion. Increased DLF emphasis this as- 
pect—Turkish steel mill example. Tai- 
wan expanded program—primary em- 
phasis on expansion of private sector. 

10. ICA reorganization to place pro- 
gram and technical personnel under 
single leadership with effective staff 
assistance. 





11. Supplementary materials, which 
the GAO acknowledged as responsive to 
the need, were presented during the 
hearings in 1959. Comparable material 
is included in the initial presentation 
this year. 

12. (a) Current year figures declassi- 
fied earlier than ever before. 

(b) Greater proportion of material 
unclassified. 

(ec) Special unclassified volume on 
technical cooperation prepared. 

(d) Selected project volume unclassi- 
fied. 

(e) Release of excerpted evaluation 
reports. 

13. Inspector General and Comp- 
troller established pursuant to amend- 
ment. 

14. TC study established. 


15. (a) DLF “American preference” 
procurement policy. 

(b) Increased contributions by other 
nations in meeting needs for economic 
aid. 

16. Proposed amendment to title IT, 
Public Law 480. 


(The following material has been supplied by the International 
~ . . . . . . ‘ 
Cooperation Administration for inclusion in the record :) 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


SUMMARY 


In general accord with the goal of “the maintenance or promotion of political 
or economic stability” as stipulated in section 400(a) of the Mutual Security 
Act, the activities proposed for fiscal year 1961 have one or more of the following 


objectives : 


(a) To maintain the political independence or stability of countries threatened 
by incursion or internal political violence as a consequence of either temporary 
or chronic economic inadequacies or pending economic collapse. Major special 
assistance country programs of economic assistance are required in such 


circumstances. 


(b) To secure or maintain U.S. military facilities or other rights in a country 
or to deal with economic or other problems arising out of the existence of such 
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facilities. Country programs of special assistance in the main are designed to 
this end. 

(c) To maintain economic stability or support economic growth in countries 
where country programs of this nature will permit the recipient government to 
maintain its identification with the free world or to counter pressures in the 
opposite direction. In part, this objective is present in the country programs. 

(d) To help promote political stability and economic growth in Africa south 
of the Sahara, particularly by assisting education and training and by stimulating 
regional cooperation through support of planning, surveys, and research activ- 
ities for the improvement of human resources. 

(e) To maintain political stability by temporary continuation of country pro- 
grams with a diminishing economic basis in circumstances where immediate 
cessation of assstance might have major adverse political repercussions. 

(f) To maintain political stability or further general U.S. foreign policy ob- 
jectives by establishing or maintaining a U.S. presence through participating in 
small, beneficial special projects. 

(9g) To further programs in health and education which make a contribution 
to economic improvement and which advance U.S. foreign policy objectives 
thereby and by reason of their humanitarian nature. 

U.S. foreign policy has been advanced in a variety of ways through the use 
of this category of assistance. The following are a few of the achievements 
in which special assistance has played a significant part: 

(a) Strategic bases in Morocco and Libya, including the largest U.S. airbase 
outside of our territory, have been retained. 

(b) Jordan has remained independent. 

(c) Lebanon has been helped to meet the economic dislocations of the internal 
crisis of 1958 and to restore reasonable stability. Special assistance to Lebanon 
is not required in the current year and is not planned for fiscal year 1961. 

(@) Sudan has been assisted in weathering a severe economic storm arising 
from its temporary difficulties in sales of its only important export crop. With 
crisis abated, aid is being greatly reduced. 

(e) Prevzress on plans for joint projects played a role in the development of 
fuller mutual respect between the United States and Burma. 

(f) Tunisia has, despite strong anti-Western pressures, remained an adherent 
of the West. 

(g) Bolivia has been assisted in an effort toward economic stabilization, with- 
out a major upheaval or change of political orientation. 

(h) Yugoslavia, in face of aggressive Soviet economic action in curtailing 
credit previously granted, has been supported in establishing and sustaining a 
position of continuing independence of the Soviet bloc to the degree that major 
grant economic assistance has been discontinued. 

(i) In West Berlin, continued U.S. economic assistance on a modest scale 
has contributed to maintaining the western position in this free enclave in the 
Soviet area. 

(j) U.S. initiative and sharing in the costs of the malaria eradication pro- 
gram have provided the major impetus in this worldwide program to eliminate 
malaria which now affords protection to more than 400 million people. 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS BY COUNTRY 


EUROPE 

Berlin 

The individual projects of the ICA program have accomplished the goals set 
for them. The Conference Hall has proven its worth as a monument to the U.S. 
presence in Berlin, having attracted over 500,000 sightseers, exclusive of the 
many thousands who have participated in it, since its opening on October 1, 1957. 
The Free University, to which the United States has contributed through several 
projects—the latest being the construction of a building to house the Otto Suhr 
Institute of Political Science and the construction of a medical school, research 
center, and hospital complex—continues to enhance West Berlin’s prestige, to 
train and to influence an international student body of 11,000, much of which is 
made up of students from behind the Iron Curtain. Only 50 percent of the Free 
University’s students come from West Berlin itself, while 28 percent come from 
East Berlin and the Soviet Zone of Germany. The Berlin Technical University, 
for which plans are under way for U.S.-financed student housing, attracts 20 
percent of its 8,000 students from East Berlin and the Soviet Zone. 
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As an element of the U.S. political and defense commitments in West Berlin 
the expression of U.S. interest in West Berlin reflected by the ICA program 
bears some share of the credit for the reaction of the city to the 1959 crisis. 
West Berliners lived for some months under the threat of the Soviet ultimatum 
and under the uncertainties which continued even after it was withdrawn. 
Despite this, morale remained high throughout the year and the city’s economic 
growth continued unchecked. 


Iceland 


No special assistance funds are requested for fiscal year 1961. 

Since December, 1956, Iceland has received a total of $21 million in ICA dollar 
loans, $5.7 million in local currency loans under Public Law 480, and a loan of 
$2.3 million in Danish kroner under section 402. Of the dollar loans, $15 million 
enabled Iceland to finance essential imports during periods of balance of pay- 
ments deficits. The remaining $5 million loan and the loan of kroner under Public 
Law 480 are being used to finance the Sog hydroelectric plant which, when com- 
pleted, will overcome Iceland’s chronic power shortage and permit servicing the 
U.S. airbase at Keflavik. The loan of $2.3 million in Danish kroner financed 
construction of a cement plant. 


Poland 


No special assistance funds are requested for fiscal year 1961. 

Economie agreements with the Polish Government beginning in 1957 and 
through December 1959 have provided Poland $194 million in surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, principally grains and cotton, under Public Law 480. In 
addition, credits in the same period totaling $61 million have been administered 
by the Export-Import Bank. used mainly for the purchase of machinery and 
equipment beneficial to the Polish people and for various commodities in short 
supply. Through these agreements, the United States has contributed to an 
improvement in the lot of individual Poles. 

The Polish people have benefited directly from deliveries of many other 
products under the United States-Polish economic agreements, including dried 
milk, pharmaceuticals, citrus fruit, and medical equipment. Using loans of 
MSP funds administered by the Export-Import Bank, Poland has also purchased 
a variety of raw materials and equipment for important consumer industries. 
The Polish people are well aware of the source of our assistance and welcome 
the evidence which it affords of our concern for their welfare. 

By contributing to an overall improvement in United States-Polish relations, 
the economic agreements have helped the United States to initiate programs 
designed to strengthen our traditional ties with the Polish people. For example, 
several private U.S. relief agencies are now active in Poland. These agencies 
are distributing foodstuffs and other materials, directly and through Polish 
schools, orphanages, camps, homes for the aged, and other institutions. These 
materials are clearly identified as gifts from the people of the United States 
to the Polish people. During the past 3 years the United States has developed 
a very active exchange program with Poland. These exchanges have brought 
Poles here for study in many different fields, and have broadened the under- 
standing of the United States by Polish officials and by Poles in many walks 
of private life. Toward the same end, we have succeeded in negotiating agree- 
ments with the Polish Government which have led to a sharp increase in the 
availability in Poland of U.S. books and other publications. 


Yugoslavia 


U.S. assistance in the past has made it possible for Yugoslavia to avoid undue 
economic dependence on the Soviet bloc, and has thereby strengthened the 
foundation on which Yugoslav independence rests. The Yugoslav success in its 
moves for national independence and in its economic development efforts has 
demonstrated to Soviet-dominated countries not only the advantages of economic 
ties with the West but also that they are able to do business with the United 
States on fair terms without interference in their internal affairs. 

U.S. programs have made it easier for Yugoslavia to undertake a number 
of liberalizing measures in the past few years. Agricultural collectivization 
as such has been abandoned and forced deliveries terminated. Decentralization 
has in fact been carried out in all sectors of the economy, allowing freer play 
of market forces. While increasing its level of trade, Yugoslavia has also 
reoriented its trade pattern away from Eastern markets to free world countries. 
This shift to Western markets has engendered closer political, cultural and 
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economic ties: e.g., exchange of persons and ideas is much more extensive, as 
evidenced by the Yugoslay Government’s formal request for an expansion of 
the technical cooperation program and by its participation in the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, the European Productivity Agency, 
and in the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs. Progress has been made 
in reducing the hostility and suspicion with which relations with the United 
States and the West in general were formerly regarded by the Yugoslavs. 

With the steady improvement which has taken place in the Yugoslav economy, 
there has come a much greater ability to finance raw materials and basic com- 
modities from domestic resources. It has been possible therefore to terminate 
ICA assistance under the special assistance category, except for limited amounts 
for demonstration equipment directly and specifically connected with the con- 
tinuing technical cooperation program. 

Coal production has increased. A model coal mine is being established in 
Serbia, where U.S. equipment will permit the carrying out of seminars and 
demonstrations in modern mining techniques. In the field of engineering, 
courses of industrial technology have been established in seven cities to provide 
increased numbers of better trained instructors for vocational schools. 

Today, English is fast becoming the second language of Yugoslavia. As a 
result of the English language training project, English language training 
centers have been established in all of the six republics. In addition, Yugoslav 
participation in any technical cooperation project encourages the study of 
English and other Western languages. 

Through the Technical Inquiry Service and distribution of industrial informa- 
tion and translations, individual industrial plant managers and returned partici- 
pants throughout the country are provided with a wide range of up-to-date 
technical information. These projects not only emphasize the free availability 
of all forms of technical information from the developed countries of the 
West, but serve as a most effective tool in promoting increased exposure to 
U.S. ideas and methods. 

In the field of agriculture and forestry there are many examples of direct 
impact on Yugoslavia by U.S. assistance. A new pure seed law is being enacted 
to better regulate crop improvement and seed production activities. Ten pilot 
seed drying and processing plants have been established as a result of ICA 
assistance. These plants plus others recently erected produced 8,290 tons of 
hybrid seed in 1958 for the 1959 planting. A mutually profitable exchange of 
various crop breeding material (corn, grasses, etc.) and seed exchange has been 
established between United States and Yugoslavia. A meat-inspection law 
patterned after American legislation has been enacted and is being enforced 
by the Veterinary Service. Hoof-and-mouth disease and Newcastle disease 
have been brought under control. The application of artificial breeding to 
improve the productivity and quality of cattle and sheep is being greatly in- 
creased and much improvement in the livestock population has resulted. The 
processing facilities for meats, milk, fruit, and vegetables have been greatly 
modernized. 

Two agricultural engineering schools have been established. Machinery sup- 
plied by ICA is being widely used to reduce cost of drainage and leveling. The 
introduction of modern forestry demonstration tools is resulting in the speeding 
up of harvesting and forestry operations and will help to lower cost of pro- 
duction. The gypsy moth, a serious forestry problem, is being better controlled 
as a result of general application of American control procedures. 


EUROPEAN MULTILATERAL PROGRAM—OEEC 


The major accomplishments of OEEC operational programs for which con- 
tinued U.S. support will be needed in fiscal year 1961 are summarized below: 
Science-—The OEFEC program in this area has made a sound beginning attack 
on a problem of major concern to the Atlantic Community—that of insuring a 
better supply of scientists and technicians, in both qualitative and quantitative 
terms. This involves as a major long-range goal the improvement of educa- 
tional systems in member countries, particularly basic education in mathematics 
and science. A secondary goal is the devising of better means of using sci- 
entific and technical personnel already trained. The program to date has in- 
cluded a number of specific cooperative projects aimed at achieving both goals, 
and has secured wide acceptance and understanding in member countries. 
Assistance to areas in the process of development.—Two principal kinds of 
activities are at present being carried out by the OEEC with a view to promoting 
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the economic development of less developed areas of member countries (thus 
far, Greece, Turkey, Italy, and Yugoslavia have been recognized as eligible; 
Spain has applied for OEEC approval of its request to benefit from these 
programs). One major activity is that of “Trial and demonstration areas ;” 
three such areas have been established in Sardinia (Italy), Epirus (Greece) 
and Mugla (Turkey), respectively. In these areas of limited geographic scope 
and for a definite period of time (usually 3 to 5 years), effort is made to im- 
prove agricultural development, education, and small industry. The Sardinian 
project, the oldest, has produced concrete results such as doubling the yield of 
the olive trees in the area (the particular project resulted in an increase in the 
crop value nearly 15 times greater than the cost of the experiment). The 
Italian authorities have been sufficiently impressed with the results of the 
OEEC-sponsored demonstration area to seek and obtain approval for the estab- 
lishment of three additional areas in southern Italy to be financed entirely by 
the Italian Government. 

A second major area of activity is that of technical assistance to less de- 
veloped member countries. This takes the form of the provision of experts in 
specialized fields and the training of technicians. This activity is closely linked 
with the preparation of national or regional economic development plans. 

The OEEC also administers the U.S. “Third country training program” under 
which trainees from less developed countries both within and outside Europe 
are sent to developed European countries for technical training at a lower cost 
to the United States than would be the case if all such trainees were sent to 
the United States alone. ; 

AFRICA—SOUTH 


Special program for tropical Africa 


This is a new program for fiscal year 1961: 

Major U.S. interests in Africa can be identified as follows: (a) the orderly 
evolution of African territories into independent nations; (b) the peaceful and 
cooperative resolution of intra-African issues with the gradual evolution of 
regional associations of African nations; (c) the development and strengthening 
of institutions and attitudes compatible with U.S. and Western international 
objectives and democratic political philosophy; (d) the growth of prosperous 
and stable African economies which will encourage free enterprise and attract 
foreign private investment. 

Africa’s needs for assistance of all kinds are enormous. The European powers 
which have made substantial contributions to African development are being 
urged to continue their efforts. The continuation of such assistance, supple- 
mented where possible by loans from the DLF, BEx-Im Bank and the interna- 
tional lending agencies, is urgently required. It is expected that economic 
assistance to Africa will be a major theme of the organization which will arise 
from present discussions between the United States and the Buropean capital 
exporting countries. Most European assistance has been provided for major 
economic development and infrastructure projects. The United States, through 
an expanded program, would respond to African requests and should identify 
itself with African aspirations for political and economic development as a 
supplement to European assistance. 

The proposed new U.S. program will concentrate on certain complementary 
priority needs. The most pressing common problem shared by the new and 
emerging African nations appears to be the critical shortage of African ad- 
ministrators and technicians essential for adequate leadership ana the low 
level of skilled manpower essential for advancement in agriculture and industry. 
The African countries recognize this problem and would prefer not to be 
entirely dependent for skilled personnel on expatriate administrators and 
technicians identified with the former colonial administrations. Moreover, 
they would be most receptive to programs which concentrate on the training of 
Africans to assume positions of greater responsibility, and programs aimed at 
basic improvement of their educational systems. 

The National Academy of Sciences, in its Report on Science and Technology 
in Africa South of the Sahara, stated “* * * a major conclusion of this study 
is that the future development of sub-Saharan Africa depends, in the first in- 
stance upon the rate at which progress can be made in strengthening education 
at all levels. * * * Perhaps the most important contribution that foreign coun- 
tries can make to the future well-being of Africa is support to educational 


programs whose object is to train an ever-increasing number of Africans for 
a wide variety of national responsibilities.” 
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In addition to the formal educational structure, there is a pressing need for 
a wide variety of training programs and on-the-job educational activities. A 
significant part of the potential labor force is engaged in traditional agricul- 
tural or pastoral subsistence activities, which means, in the plainest terms, that 
the great bulk of the population is simply not acquainted with modern economic 
life. Training of all types is required. 
Ethiopia 


The first major units of the broadcasting network for Ethiopia have been 
purchased and procurement of the balance is in process. Completion of the 
radio network will provide an important means of strengthening national unity 
and stimulating economic development through the dissemination of technical 
information. 

The provision of civil police equipment was an important factor in the success- 
ful implementation of ICA’s technical assistance to the Ethiopian Government 
to establish a modern police force and in raising the level of public regard for 
police authority and efficiency. Police equipment purchased included radios 
for improving communications, vehicles essential to increasing mobility, labora- 
tory equipment for crime detection, and technical books and training aids. 

The use of special assistance funds for the construction of public health and 
agricultural facilities has proved to be a valuable supplement to ICA efforts 
in these fields under the technical cooperation program. The construction of 
classrooms, laboratory and dormitory facilities has benefited the training and 
basic education programs in these fields. The building of health centers and 
agricultural improvement stations has provided places of employment for Bthi- 
opian personnel trained in these fields who would otherwise not have received 
suitable employment for lack of such facilities. 

In the field of public works, important projects are now being implemented 
to improve land and water communications through the construction of two 
vital bridges, selected secondary access roads, the improvement of the Lake 
Tana port facilities. Of particular importance is the construction of a com- 
munity development and training center which will provide the means of cen- 
tralizing training and demonstration programs in this field. 

Liberia 

No special assistance funds are requested for fiscal year 1961. 

External assistance to Liberia has come from a variety of sources. In 1959 
the Export-Import Bank loaned $7.3 million to improve and expand the electric 
power system in Monrovia, and an additional $1.3 million in fiscal year 1960. 
The Development Loan Fund has signed a $3 million telecommunications loan 
and is establishing a reserve fund to guarantee one-half of a $1 million small- 


lean program of the Bank of Monrovia. The Development Loan Fund has also 
loaned $190,000 for a sawmill. 


Somalia 


The ICA program in Somalia began in 1954. By the end of fiscal year 1960 
special assistance obligations for projects administered jointly with the U.N. 
Administering Authority, Italy, will total $4 million. Of the total, $1.3 million 
was provided through the medium of triangular transactions with Italy under 
sections 402 and 550, with the lire sales proceeds used for costs of projects in 
Somalia. 

Most projects have been in the agricultural sector. U.S. assistance has 
emphasized development and conservation of water resources, chiefly through 
well drilling. construction of irrigation works, and excavation of storage fa- 
cilities. A 1954-60 development plan being implemented under the supervision 
of the Italian trustee administration calls for drilling and digging 540 deep 
and shallow wells with the expectation of providing 320 positive wells, enough 
to water 250,000 head of livestock. By the end of 1958, 327 wells had been 
completed, of which 235 contained water. Continuing work in 1959 has brought 
the 1960 goal within reach. 

The dedication and inauguration of the Descek Uamo diversion system took 
place in October 1959. The system includes a major check dam leading from 
the Giuba River into a 1-kilometer canal, a 70-kilometer series of natural depres- 
sions known as desceks, and finally the 200-square-kilometer Descek Uamo. The 
desceks store water for livestock purposes and their edges are farmed as the flood- 
water recedes. During the semiannual flood periods, about 8 million cubic meters 
of water per day are expected to enter the system. A similar but smaller 
(6,500-acre) system has been completed on the Uebi Scebelli at Belet Uen. Other 
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desceks along the Giuba have been provided with simple canals, dikes, dams, and 
control gates to permit greater control of flooding by Somali farmers. 

Somalia’s largest water resource project will provide the benefit of controlled 
irrigation from the Uebi Scebelli to a 100,000-acre area near Bulo Mererta. 
The three storage and diversion dams, intake structures, primary canals, and 
strengthening of the riverbank have been completed. Secondary turnouts and 
3 of 10 planned secondary canals are under construction. 

In addition to developing water resources, the ICA program has tried to 
advance the commercial exploitation of Somalia’s principal resource, livestock, 
through other means. The veterinary service has been provided with equipment 
and supplies for eight centers offering inoculations and spraying. Five improved 
slaughtering centers have been established to provide butchering blocks, gambrels, 
and A-hoists. 

An agricultural credit fund of $40,000 in local currency is being set up as a 
pilot project for small farm development loans. 

In the field of transportation, construction of 22 kilometers of new road is being 
completed with macadam topping and improvements on an additional 14 kilom- 
eters being undertaken. 


Sudan 


While U.S. assistance to Sudan commenced only within the past 2 years, there 
have been some notable successes in several respects. The new Government’s 
stability is being buttressed by the timely importation of $15 million of essential 
agricultural and industrial commodities. This U.S. commodity assistance con- 
tributed significantly to alleviating the seriously adverse balance-of-payments 
situation caused by the major slump in cotton exports. U.S. financed capital 
equipment and construction materials will serve also to enhance Sudan’s produc- 
tive effort. The proceeds of this program are also contributing to Sudan’s long- 
range development in their use for financing key economic improvement projects. 

The formal delivery on September 9, 1959, of 30 large buses financed from 
special assistance to the Khartoum Municipalities Transport Committee was an 
important addition to Sudan’s municipal transport fleet. 

The impact of this assistance was complemented by activities in the project 
sector of the special assistance program. The planning and construction of tech- 
nical schools to accelerate the training of Sudan’s unskilled manpower were 
becun. In addition, construction is underway of four bridges for the 14-mile 
demonstration highway. 

AFRICA—NORTH 
Libya 

The $54.5 million provided for development assistance through the mutual 
security program has sustained and expanded the economy of Libya, thus sub- 
stantially contributing to that country’s survival during its first 8 years. In 
view of the doubts held by many in 1951 concerning the new country’s future, this 
stands forth as a paramount achievement. Specifically, U.S. aid has produced 
tangible improvements which are now beginning to become evident. These are 
discussed below. 

In the field of agriculture, equipment repair shops have been established in each 
province to make more practicable the use by farmers of well-kept and efficient 
equipment. Libyans have been trained as mechanics to operate these repair 
shops. The oppressive merchant-lender system has begun to wither as a result 
of crop loans at reasonable interest rates made to small farmers by the U.S.- 
financed Agricultural Bank, often referred to by loan recipients as the “Ameri- 
can Bank.” During the last fiscal year $1.6 million was loaned to 5,000 farmers; 
except in drought-stricken areas, repayment rates have been excellent. 

Land is being improved and often saved from destruction by U.S.-financed 
afforestation. moving forward at the rate of 3,750 acres per year, and sand dune 
fixation at the rate of 1,250 acres per year. In conjunction with this, over 2 
million seedlings are distributed annually for private farms, wind bushes, and 
road protection. 

To improve livestock, 28 breeding stations and 4 veterinary centers have been 
established. Libyans have been, and are being, trained to manage them. 

The utilization of desperately scarce water is being consistently improved by 
rehabilitation of large ancient underground cisterns originally built by the 
Romans; 2,300 have been rehabilitated to date. Similarly, dikes placed across 
“wadis” and terraces across fields hold back and spread the infrequent rainwater 
so as to maximize its effectiveness; the 180,000 linear meters so far constructed 
have directly benefited over 5,300 acres of cropland. In this, too, a practice 
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successfully used in ancient times when Libya was the granary of Rome is 
being reestablished. These sorts of U.S.-financed activities, in conjunction with 
related technical cooperation activities, substantially increase the productive 
potential of Libyan agriculture. 

U.S. special assistance provided the basis for the expansion of Libya’s public 
educational facilities which will eventually raise the level and broaden the outlook 
of the entire Libyan society. U.S. funds have financed construction of 73 com- 
pleted elementary and secondary schools and 33 more are under construction. 
Right technical, vocational, and teacher-training institutions have been built 
and equipped. Asa part of our effort to expand educational facilities, the United 
States finances the employment of expatriate Arab-speaking teachers in the 
Libyan schools. 

The Government of Libya, using U.S. special assistance funds, has completed 
a 50-kilowatt transmitter and broadcasting studio in Tripoli and a similar 10- 
kilowatt facility in Benghazi, thus bringing the voice of Radio Libya into vir- 
tually every village. Libyans have been and are being trained to run the system. 
These radio facilities promote the U.S. objective of strengthening Libyan national 
unity. Another U.S.-financed communication project promoting this objective, 
the recently completed microwave and tropospheric scatter telecommunications 
system, for the first time permits rapid, clear telephone communication between 
Tripoli and other Tripolitanian coastal towns and Benghazi, the capital of 
Cyrenaica. By the end of this year the system will have been extended from 
Benghazi to Derna, the third largest city in Libya. 

U.S. funds have financed construction or repair of 18 hospitals or other health 
facilities. Domestic water supply systems have been completed in Misurata, 
serving 15,000 persons, and in Sebha, the capital of the Fezzan, serving 10,000 
persons. Additional water systems are well underway in 7 other locations, 
each to serve over 5,000 persons. 

The community development program, active for only about 15 months, has 
already begun to foster the development of the concept of self-reliance through 
“self-help” projects in many rural areas and small towns of Cyrenaica. In this 
program the community determines what it needs, the United States finances the 
required building materials and the community provides the labor and a certain 
amount of capital. To date, upwards of 75 projects, representing 13 different 
types of community improvement activities, have been completed; they include 
such needed facilities as schools, slaughterhouses, community centers, animal 
markets, and access roads. 

Morocco 


Although public investment has not been able to bring about satisfactory 
economic recovery, the accomplishments cited below have materially bolstered 
the Government’s efforts to offset the continuing economic inactivity. U.S. 
assistance has specifically— 

(a) Financed the planting of more than 3 million trees and the improve 
ment of nearly 35,000 acres under a reforestation and soil conservation 
program. 

(b) Supported a locust control program that has been successful in 
stopping all major flights of locusts in the Sahara in the past 3 years from 
reaching and destroying Moroccan crops, saving an estimated $5 to $10 
million in food production. 

(c) Permitted work to proceed on major irrigation projects and has fi- 
nanced over 10,000 small pieces of agricultural equipment for .Moroccan 
farmers. 

(d) Helped finance a large-scale agricultural education project demon- 
strating the benefits of the use of fertilizer, deep plowing, and better seed. 
In 1958, this operation covered nearly 800,000 acres and spread some 40,000 
tons of fertilizer. 

(e) Supported an extensive roadbuilding program largely concentrated 
in the northern zone which remains relatively underdeveloped and isolated. 

(f) Provided the majority of funds for a large-scale low-cost housing 
program under which approximately 12,000 units have been constructed. 

Special assistance funds have also been used to initiate and develop a Voca- 
tional Industrial Education Center in Casablanca designed to train young Mo- 
roccans in basic trade skills. The United States has provided the equipment for 
the school, is supplying American instructors and will assist with operating 
expenses for the first few years. This school will undoubtedly play an im- 
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portant role in combatting the serious shortage of skilled manpower which is 
now a major obstacle to economic progress. 
Tunisia 

U.S. assistance over the past 3 years has enabled Tunisia to remain politically 
independent and internationally solvent. It has also helped maintain a stable 
government and civil peace through cushioning the economic effects of independ- 
ence from France. 

Many of the above projects are providing productive labor for Tunisia’s un- 
employed with the assistance of a Public Law 480, title Il program under which 
90,000 tons of U.S. surplus wheat is used in part payment of relief wages. 
Since the beginning of this program, about 75,000 Tunisians, corresponding sub- 
stantially to the number of those left jobless as a result of the French with- 
drawal, have found part-time employment under this program. The cash wage, 
approximately 50 percent of the value of the U.S. wheat distributed to the in- 
dividual work relief recipient, is paid by the Tunisian Government. Special as- 
sistance has also played an important role in the establishment of new institu- 
tions to assist individual entrepreneurs. Counterpart has been used to establish 
a fund equivalent to $3 million for medium- to long-term loans at reasonable in- 
terest rates (presently 5 percent). The total fund is now being used through 
50 loans. Examples of the types of activity financed are the reopening of a 
tannery, a new trucking company, the expansion of a soft-drink concern, the 
equipping of a fish cooperative, the funding of a plastics factory and the expan- 
sion of a clothing factory. It is estimated that the loan fund has created some 
1,500 new jobs. Potentially even more important is the recent creation of a 
similar loan fund in the agricultural field for medium- and long-term credits 
to farmers for which $2 million in counterpart have been released. 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Afghanistan 


Designs have been completed and a contract awarded for the first five build- 
ings of the new University of Kabul. 

Construction of a major segment of the Kabul to Torkham road has been com- 
pleted; and engineering design and preparation of invitations to bid have been 
completed on the paving of important sections of the regional road project. As- 
sistance has been given in the construction and equipping of two motor vehicle 
workshops. 

Modern communications and navigation equipment has been procured for the 
Afghan airports, to provide safe flying conditions for domestic and international 
air traffic. Major work on the international airport at Kandahar has been com- 
pleted, and the Afghan Aryana Airline has been assisted in obtaining certified 
aircraft. The operation of the line is a credit to itself and to the country it 
represents. 


Israel 


The present greatly improved economic position of Israel is attributable in a 
significant degree to effective Israeli utilization of the U.S. assistance rendered 
since 1950. Special assistance, and its predecessor, development assistance, have 
constituted about a tenth of the total external assistance made available to 
Israel. The funds financed the importation of a wide variety of commodities 
which has aided in (@) improving the standard of living, (0) providing the 
basic equipment for developing new and strengthening existing industries and 
transportation facilities, (c) expanding and improving capital plant in both 
agriculture and industry, and (d@) providing raw materials for industrial proc- 
essing with resultant increased export earnings and/or export savings. The 
local currency generated by this assistance has been channeled through the 
country’s development budget to supplement the country’s programs in industry, 
agriculture, irrigation, transportation, health and sanitation, housing, public 
works, and education. 


Jordan 


Jordan has achieved a relatively high degree of economic and political stability 
in recent years, in spite of droughts and political unrest in the area. Without 
our assistance, it would have been impossible to maintain internal stability 
in Jordan and the repercussions throughout the area might have been severe. In 
addition to the employment impact of budget support and economic development 
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projects, the Public Law 480 relief program provided surplus food and employ- 
ment relief to compensate partially for the loss in crops, thus preventing serious 
drops in real income for important segments of the population. 

In economic development, accomplishments have been realized in several 
sectors. In addition to geological and hydrological studies, numerous springs 
and cisterns have been rehabilitated and about 2,300 meters of new drilling con- 
tributed another 16 wells. As part of a program to increase agricultural output 
through irrigation, the rough excavation of 22 kilometers of the East Ghor 
Canal was completed and a private construction company commenced work in 
November 1959 to line the canal and construct a diversion tunnel. Improved 
transportation to meet the needs of a growing economy has been planned and 
about 300 kilometers of road have been completed. ICA-financed railroad equip- 
ment, as well as technical advisory services, have contributed to the increased 
efficiency of the Hejaz Railroad and resulted in substantial inereases in tonnage 
hauled and railway revenues. To assist the smaller villages and individual 
farmers in bringing about necessary improvements, several loan funds have been 
established through the ICA program. These funds have contributed to several 
hundred projects including the construction of 56 village schools, four village 
water projects, irrigation structures, health facilities, bridges, and houses for 
demonstration purposes. An industrial development loan fund, financed from 
special assistance funds, was begun in 1958 and has made about 140 loans total- 
ing $900,000 for manufacturing and processing industries and hotels. 


Lebanon 

No special assistance funds are requested for fiscal year 1961. 

The Government of Lebanon received a loan for the Litani Basin development 
from the IBRD in 1955 of $27 million. Two DLF loans to the private sector 
have been approved—$500,000 for external costs of reconstruction of the El 
Bared electric plant, destroyed during the civil strife in 1958, and $5 million for 
the Bank of Agriculture, Industry, and Real Estate to provide capital for small 
industry loans in Lebanon. Other DLF applications are presently under con- 
sideration. In addition, there has been $11 million in assistance under title II of 
Public Law 480. 


Nepal 

Significant accomplishments are being made in the transportation field. A 
50-mile, graded all-weather road has been completed, which opens up the Rapti 
Valley for development by landless Nepalese. Under the regional transporta- 
tion facilities project initiated in 1958 with Asian economic development funds, 
sections of the regional road system have been surveyed, and over 30 miles of 
these roads have been graded. The Raxaul-Amlekhganj section is being graded 
and surfaced, thus providing a vital link between India and Nepal. The Trisuli- 
Kathmandu section is nearing completion providing access to the site of a future 
power development. 

A nationwide telecommunications net financed from special assistance and 
Asian economic development funds is currently under construction and expected 
to be completed in 1961. This net not only links up all of the key administrative 
regions in the country but also provides a needed commercial link with India. 
Rapid strides toward completion in 1961 are also being made on the erection of 
an aerial ropeway which will facilitate the flow of goods into Kathmandu, the 
capital city. Two aircraft have been provided the Royal Nepalese Airlines to 
improve transportation services in the country. Two semiportable sawmills at 
Hitaura have been in successful operation for the past 2 years. Much needed 
lumber has been provided to government agencies and to the trade. The first 
prefabricated houses were successfully cut and sold in Nepal by these mills and 
additional orders have been received. 


United Arab Republic 

The reversal of the long downtrend in per capita production noted above can 
not be attributed in any major degree to U.S. economic assistance extended to 
the UAR (Egypt). Expenditures of such funds through fiscal year 1959 totaled 
$41.7 million (all obligated prior to the Suez crisis). This assistance, however, 
did contribute significantly to improved transportation facilities through the re- 
habilitation of the railways, and the provision of harbor tugs, river barges, and 
air navigation facilities. A pilot reclamation and resettlement project was also 
initiated. 
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Yemen 

The economic aid agreement with Yemen was signed on November 8, 1959. A 
preengineering survey for a road construction activity has been completed and 
investigation and planning are in progress on proposed projects in irrigation 
development and marketing of Mocha coffee. No project has reached the imple- 
mentation stage. 


Central Treaty Organization 


Regional construction projects—Four major construction projects (being 
financed from fiscal year 1957 (DA) and fiscal year 1960 (SA) funds have so far 
constituted Cento’s principal development activities: A highway linking the sys- 
tems of Turkey and Iraq (all U.S. support for construction on this project is to 
Turkey) : a highway linking the systems of Turkey and Iran; a railroad linking 
the systems of Turkey and Iran; and a modern microwave telecommunications 
system to link Ankara, Teheran and Karachi with very much more reliable com- 
munications services, for the purpose of encouraging intercountry commercial 
contacts and trade. 

Based on the Cento Economic Committee recommendations, these projects are 
directed toward improving the region’s critically poor communications. Progress 
to date is good. The surveys have been completed ; Iran and Turkey are working 
on construction of the two highway links; Turkey has begun tunnels on the 
Mus-Tatvan section of the railroad; the first prototype repeater station building 
on the regional telecommunications system has been completed, and work is far 
along in formulating the detailed engineering specifications for the electronic 
and other equipment for the project. 

Present plans for the foreign exchange financing of the latter project ($18.37 
million, including the $10 million committed by Secretary Dulles at the Ministe- 
rial Council meeting in Ankara, January 1958) are probably adequate. Negotia- 
tions concerning the local contributions are expected to take place early in fiscal 
year 1961; each country has agreed to assist in the financing. In planning this 
telecommunications system, responsible technicians of the countries concerned 


have participated with U.S. technicians in the surveys and in the development of 
the technical plans. 


United Nations Emergency Force 


UNEF is a collective responsibility of all U.N. members, who are assessed for 
its cost on the percentage scale of assessments used for the regular U.N. budget. 
Despite the general decrease in the costs of UNEF, the sums involved represent 
a large additional burden on the U.N. whose regular annual budget is about $60 
million. To the smaller members this additional burden is particularly onerous. 
It must also be borne in mind that the countries furnishing troops have incurred 
heavy costs, some of which are not reimbursable. Assistance from the United 
States, beyond the funds obtained by assessments on all U.N. members, is essen- 
tial to keep the force in being. 

In the light of these facts, of U.S. interest in maintaining a successful UNEF 
and in maintaining stability in the area, we have in the past offered voluntary 
assistance beyond our regular assessed share. The effect of this voluntary 
assistance has been to reduce the amount to be assessed to the point where a 
majority of U.N. members have felt able to contribute. 


FAR EAST 
Burma 


The Burmese have publicly acknowledged the substantial contribution that 
equipment provided under the U.S. police loan has made to the success of their 
campaign against the insurgents and to improved security conditions throughout 
the country. Several of the projects which were financed with the $25 million 
economic development loan have been completed; others are proceeding on 
schedule; and a few are being delayed pending reappraisal by the Burmese 
Government. ; ' 

Among the completed projects is the Kabo diversion dam which is now oper- 
ating satisfactorily, thus assuring a livelihood from agriculture for about 250.000 
people. In addition, the large land restoration program is exceeding annual 
targets and in every way fulfilling expectations. A million acres of land have 


been reclaimed from swamp and jungle; almost 90 percent is already under cul- 
tivation ; and nearly 300,000 people have been resettled. 
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Deliveries of mechanical timber extraction equipment have revolutionized 
teak logging methods, and have improved the quality and increased the quantity 
of the teakwood cut by 10 percent. The mechanical rice-handling project has 
been a major factor in improving the quality of Burmese rice and is increasing 
foreign exchange earnings from this source. However, rice exports are still 
substantially below the prewar level. Deliveries of equipment under the village 
water supply project have made possible the drilling of over 600 wells now in 
operation in 11 rural districts. 


Indonesia 

ICA assistance has been a significant factor in the creation of a well-dis- 
ciplined police force to help relieve the burden on the Army for the maintenance 
of internal security. Equipment provided by the ICA has been used by the 
police to establish a communications network, now partially operational, which 
links the principal cities of Indonesia. Radio telephone systems are also being 
established in seven major cities. ICA-financed equipment has been instrumen- 
tal in providing protection from malaria to about one-fourth of Indonesia’s total 
population. The incidence of malaria has been decreased from 40 percent to 
less than 5 percent in many areas of Java and Sumatra. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Bolivia 


ICA cash grants made in support of the stabilization program have checked 
rampant inflation, and to a lesser extent corrected the imbalance of the foreign 
exchange budget. Falling revenues and decreased production of tin have pre- 
vented the Government from achieving a balanced budget and special assistance 
has therefore been necessary to make contributions to the Government’s budget 
in order to avoid the highly inflationary practice of printing currency not sup- 
ported by foreign currency reserve. 

A free exchange and trade system has been established and maintained with 
a unitary and more realistic official exchange rate, but still with a tendency 
toward immobility. As a result of these reforms, agriculture production has 
increased since it no longer faces competition from foreign imports sold at arti- 
ficially low prices. The need for food imports has greatly decreased and ade- 
quate distribution channels have been established. The improvement of the 
food supply situation is an important achievement in Bolivia. 


Brazil 

In September 1958 a limited project with the Federal Department of Public 
Safety (DFSP) was started to study and improve public safety records, in- 
cluding the provision of some equipment and the training of eight participants 
in the United States. At the request of the Government of Brazil, this project 
was later expanded to provide for an overall survey of the organization, opera- 
tions, and needs of the DFSP. On the basis of this survey and upon preliminary 
contacts with officials of key state law-enforcement agencies, there was evidence 
of the need for and the value of an expanded program of public safety assistance 
in Brazil. 

Two U.S. consultants arrived in Brazil in March 1959 to conduct necessary 
surveys and studies on which the expanded program was based. A records 
management consultant was in Brazil from April through July 1959 to study 
and make a report on records, procedures, and needs of the DFSP. 

The U.S. contribution in fiscal year 1959 of $167,000 was allocated to the 
training of seven participants in the United States ($13,000), the providing of 
three U.S. consultants to conduct basic surveys for the public safety program 
($20,000), and the acquisition of necessary equipment ($134,000). In fiscal 
year 1960, USOM plans for the arrival in Brazil of eight U.S. technicians and 
one 90-day consultant, together with provision of commodity assistance and 
appropriate participant training in the United States at a total cost of $442,000. 


Costa Rica 

No special assistance funds are requested for fiscal year 1961. 

The equipment requested by the Costa Rican police under this project has 
recently been delivered, and is fulfilling its purpose. The police forces are now 
in a better position to maintain public safety and to control illegal border acti- 
vities. 

The reconstruction of the San Jose Children’s Hospital, partly financed by an 
ICA loan made in fiscal year 1957 under section 131 of Public Law 726 
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(Smathers amendment), is now underway. A contract for construction has been 
let on the basis of open competitive bids, and construction is proceeding satis- 
factorily. 

Eeuador 


No special assistance funds are requested for fiscal year 1961. 

The equipment requested by the police of Ecuador is fulfilling its purpose. 
The national police is now in a better position to maintain public safety and to 
control illegal border activities. 


Guatemala 


During the past 2-year period U.S. staff advisers and a short-term specialty 
consultant assisted Guatemala in training and establishment of an effective 
border patrol that is proving to be an economic asset to the country in savings 
effected through the suppression of illegal border activities and entry of contra- 
band goods. 

Haiti 


During 1959, special assistance to Haiti helped overcome a severe economic 
crisis. A minimum level of essential imports was provided and threatened loss 
of currency convertibility and economic collapse were avoided. Political sta- 
bility was encouraged by provision of direct budget support when it became ap- 
parent that Haitian revenues would not be adequate to sustain even normal 
Government payrolls and minimum Government operations. All of these achieve- 
ments were worked out in connection’ with an IMF stabilization agreement, 
an austerity budget program, and a long-range project in overall improvement 
in public administration. 

Productive resources of Haiti have been increased with the completion, or 
near completion, of various access roads, small irrigation systems, and related 
public works. The Public Works Division of the Haitian Government has also 
been strengthened. 

Important area projects have been initiated at Cape Haitien and in the Artib- 
onite Valley. The first of these two projects, which began operations early 
in 1959, has already developed new areas of production and generated significant 
enthusiasm and hope on the part of many of the people. The Artibonite proj- 
ect, which has been operating only a few months, will carry out an agricultural 
development plan in the valley, where Development Loan Fund and Export- 
Import Bank loans are providing basic irrigation facilities. 

Essential watershed control and reforestation projects have been initiated. 
Honduras 


No special assistance funds are requested for fiscal year 1961. 

Special assistance totaling $1 million was authorized in fiscal year 1958 and 
fiscal year 1959 for an engineering construction unit, a pilot project in civil- 
ian construction training for army recruits. This pilot project was planned 
to assist the Hondurans in demonstrating that the armed forces can aid in 
the nation’s economic development. Training is done in the performace of 
useful construction work, such as roads and irrigation systems in under- 
developed regions, while maintaining military capabilities in support of the 
political development of the same area. The Guayape Valley, an underde- 
veloped and sparsely settled area with an agricultural potential, was selected as 
the project site. 

Although there have been delays and unforeseen difficulties in the imple 
mentation of this project as originally planned, the major portion of the equip- 
ment has been purchased and delivered in Honduras; a portion thereof has 
been transferred to the base site near Catacamus, Olancho. A total of 57 en- 
listed men have been transferred to the engineering construction unit, includ- 
ing 41 stationed in Catacamus. The remainder are in training at a civilian 
technical school. Work is underway to establish the base. 


Nicaragua 


No special assistance funds are requested for fiscal year 1961. 
In fiscal year 1959, ICA cooperated with Nicaragua in organizing an office 
of urban planning and a program of demonstration of aided self-help hous- 


ing. Over 100 houses have already been completed with the help of this proj- 
ect. The cost was $350,000. 
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Paraguay 


A $1 million Smathers fund loan in fiscal year 1957 to the Paraguayan Cen- 
tral Bank is helping to finance increased agricultural production in the Men- 
nonite colonies, along with development of small industries for processing agri- 
cultural products. The first shipments have been received and the equipment is 
being installed and incorporated into production processes. 

Detailed operational plans and budgets for the engineer construction unit 
have been worked out by the Ministry of Defense, Ministry of Public Works, 
and ICA technicians. Paraguayan military personnel, consisting of 265 enlisted 
men and 19 officers, are now receiving instruction and on-the-job training. 
Procurement and shipping of equipment has been initiated. 

Uruguay 

No special assistance funds are requested for fiscal year 1961. 

To meet a request from the Government of Uruguay for emergency assistance 
in overcoming a countrywide flood disaster, $150,000 in special assistance funds 
was made available in fiscal year 1959. These funds financed procurement of 
a Bailey Bridge from U.S. surplus stocks, and reimbursement to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense for technicians to supervise installation of the bridge. The 
bridge was requested to replace a flood-damaged railroad bridge constituting a 
vital link in north-south movement of food supplies to Montevideo. 


West Indies and eastern Caribbean 


Project Special Assistance of $400,000 was made available late in fiscal year 
1959 to support TC efforts in road development and prevocational and inter- 
mediate vocational training. Those funds are now being expended for the acqui- 
sition and transportation costs of heavy roadbuilding equipment largely obtained 
from U.S. excess stocks, for the equipping of vocational training facilities in 
the Windward and Leeward Islands, and for partially equipping the new college 
of arts and sciences in Jamaica to provide for vocational training in the mem- 
ber territories. Selected shipments of the roadbuilding equipment to the small 
eastern Caribbean Islands will begin in February 1960. The education equip- 
ment is now being acquired from U.S. excess stocks for delivery in March or 
April 1960. The U.S. contribution of $2,500,000 to partially finance the new 
WI Development Loan and Guaranty Fund is to be made late in fiscal year 1960. 


NONREGIONAL 


Aid to American sponsored schools abroad 


In order to obtain maximum benefit from fiscal year 1960 funds, priority is 
given to institutions of higher learning as those schools most likely to make a 
direct and immediate contribution to economic development. Accordingly, more 
than 80 percent of funds available in fiscal year 1950 were allocated to institu- 
tions of higher learning in the Near East or their affiliates, i.e., the American 
University of Beirut and its affiliate secondary school, the International College; 
Robert College and the American College for Women, Istanbul; Athens College, 
Athens; and Anatolia College, Salonika. 

In addition, assistance was granted to the American School, Singapore, and 
the following schools in Latin America: 


Lincoln School, San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Anglo-American School, Oruro, Bolivia. 

Escuela Americana and American High School, San Salvador, El Salvador. 
Union School, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

American School, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 

American School, Asuncién, Paraguay. 


Malaria eradication.—In 1950 malaria was prevalent in regions in which 1.2 
billion people are estimated to reside. Worldwide malaria control and eradica- 
tion efforts up to the present time have succeeded in eradicating the disease 
from 19 political units and from parts of 17 others. In these areas 257.8 million 
people are estimated to reside (table 1, col. 3). An estimated 66 million others 
(table 1, col. 4) no longer fear infection because the disease is no longer trans- 
mitted in their areas, but the 3 years of surveillance which must be carried out 
before eradication can be officially claimed has not yet been completed. 

Antimalaria operations are actively protecting an additional 504.9 million 
persons from malaria. Planning or actual field preparations for malaria eradi- 
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eation is underway in areas in which reside 167.2 million persons still exposed to 
the disease. 

During 1957, the United States was supporting bilaterally malaria control 
operations in parts of 17 countries at an annual cost of $12 million. These 
operations reduced the transmission of the disease in areas containing a 
population of 214.1 million. Reorientation of these control projects to eradicate 
the disease began in the spring and summer of 1958 with the assistance of the 
ICA malaria eradication program. By the end of 1959, bilateral support was 
being given to malaria eradication projects in 25 countries. In these coun- 
tries, 412.8 million persons were being protected against malaria (table 2, 
cols. 3, 4, and 5). Of these, 14.0 million reside in areas from which the disease 
has been edadicated and 27.3 million more live in areas where spray operations 
have been discontinued because transmission of the disease has been stopped. 
371.5 million persons are being protected from infection by active spray opera- 
tions. 

Some specific successes of the program are of particular interest. Recent re 
ports from Taiwan indicate that there is no longer evidence of malaria trans- 
mission and only occasional relapses of previous infections are still encountered. 
No new case of malaria was discovered during 1959. It appears that Taiwan 
will be the first country in the Far East to complete eradication of the disease. 

All of the 390 million persons who live in malarious areas of India will be 
protected during 1960 by spray or surveillance operations. Spraying has been 
discontinued already due to absence of malaria transmission in areas in which 
reside 1.5 million people. According to Indian malariologists, epidemiological 
evidence indicates that spray operations can be discontinued during 1961 in 
additional areas containing a population of 50 million. Complete epidemiologi- 
cal data are not yet available to evaluate the degree of achievement in all 
countries although local successes are evident. Many people are moving into 
previously known malarious localities soon after spray operations lift the 
threat of infection. 

Project Hope.—No special assistance funds are requested for fiscal year 
1961. Representatives of the medical profession concerned with the [resi- 
dent’s people-to-people program determined that it would be appropriate under 
that program to obtain a mothballed Navy hospital ship to serve as a floating 
medical demonstration and training center for the lesser developed areas of 
the world. 


Estimated costs of putting the ship in operating condition are $2,336,000. 
Since the initial voyage will be to Indonesia and other countries in the Far 
East, costs are to be funded from the President’s fund for Asian economic 
development. 

Community water supply development program,—aAt the 1959 World Health 
Assembly the member countries enthusiastically endorsed and unanimously ap- 
proved the development of national community water supply programs. Further 
evidence of the importance and popularity of this activity is shown by the num- 
ber of countries with ICA-assisted projects. Water supply work has been 
programed for ICA support in 40 countries during fiscal year 1960. Years of 
experience in ICA have demonstrated the need for the broad approach and 
assistance provided by the community water supply development program, to 
obtain full return on this widespread activity. It gives a special assist to 
cooperating countries in: (1) developing the institutional base; (2). providing 
vital support otherwise not available to the planning, organizing, training and 
technological features of country programs; (3) providing a broad area ap- 
proach so that scarce resources can be supplied to many countries at the time 
needed ; (4) rapidly and efficiently transferring important experience gained in 
one country to many. 

In the short period since congressional endorsement of this program some 
progress has been made. Much of the work has been a part of other ICA- 
assisted activities but specifically oriented, at the same time, toward the objec- 
tives of the community water supply development program. Continuing support 
for water supply development, within country program levels, will be encouraged 
and assisted through this special effort. 

Institution building: In the area of institution building there has been con- 
siderable activity. Preliminary studies of problems, formation of committees 
representing various interests in the government, preliminary surveys of needs 
and planning for the formation of an institution have been proceeding in some 
countries. These types of internal activity would normally be stimulated in the 
host countries in preparation for effective utilization of outside assistance. 
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The aid provided by ICA is based on the assessment of proposals and informa- 
tion available as to needs. The assistance would be in the form of technical 
consultation on the legislative, organizational, administrative, and technical 
problems in the establishment and operation of a water authority. Material 
assistance would be supplied where it appears necessary to put an institution 
into operation. 

World Health Organization research.—Early in the development of WHO, 
activities were directed principally at disease control or at the establishment 
of central services on standardization and epidemiology for governments. The 
problem of lack of medical knowledge was recognized as a deterrent to the con- 
trol of disease and to rendering optimum services to governments. In a few 
instances it was necessary for WHO to provide small grants for specific re- 
search undertakings of vital importance in disease control. It was also recog- 
nized that standardization and uniformity of drugs, methods, techniques, and 
nomenclatures, were necessary not only for international communication, but 
for the protection of the consumers of health services and for facilitation of 
research. 

The Director General of WHO has appointed an Advisory Committee on Medi- 
cal Research composed of the top research administrators of the world which held 
its first session October 7-16, 1959. This Committee pointed out the need for 
planning of future research projects so that a pattern will be established, built 
upon the unique resources of WHO. The Committee suggested that emphasis 
should be given to research related to services resulting in standardization of 
nomenclature and techniques of examination and in development of demographic 
studies. The Committee discussed in detail the research needs in some 14 major 
areas. For example, in cancer they discussed the system of international refer- 
ence centers for tumors established by WHO and agreed on needs for special 
research on tumors related to radiation. In research related to heart disease, 
emphasis was placed on a standardization of nomenclature and techniques, on 
selected epidemiologic studies, and on training. 

Investment incentive fund.—The investment incentive program was developed 
for fiscal year 1960. Separate resources of $2.5 million were allocated from 
the fiscal year 1960 special assistance appropriation to provide flexibilitv in 
meeting emerging opportunities in countries where the need for action within 
the regular country programs was not foreseen. The funds available in fiscal 
year 1960 are being used for three major activities. 

(a) To finance the work of specially qualified personnel to advise developing 
countries on specific measures and programs to improve the climate for local and 
foreign private investment. 

(b) To finance technical assistance in establishing or strengthening local insti- 
tutions in spurring private investment—industrial development centers, develop- 
ment credit institutions, investment promotion centers and others. 

(c) To finance surveys to identify and develop in meaningful detail, specific 
investment opportunities of potential interest to indigenous and foreign private 
investors. 

Thailand: In response to the Government of Thailand’s interest in making 
effective its policy of encouraging private investment, a team headed by a leading 
American businessman, was organized to study the problem affecting investment 
in that country. 

Taiwan: This country had earlier embarked with considerable success on a 
program to encourage private industrial investment. The new China Develop- 
ment Corporation was recently established with the help of a DLF loan. The 
new organization will represent a major and much needed source of credit for 
private industry. To complement this credit institution and meet needs which 
existing facilties cannot meet, fiscal year 1960 funds will be used to furnish 
assistance for establishing an industrial and investment development center 
to provide specialized services and a stimulus to local and foreign investors. 

India: The allocation for India has been instrumental in crystallizing long 
studied plans to create an All-India Investment Council. This organization is 
designed to engage in a systematic professional effort to attract private foreign 
investment. Here, as also in Taiwan, is an institution which reinforces the 
ae efforts of the U.S. to help bring about early self-sustaining economic 
growth. 

Ecuador: A development bank has existed for some time in Ecuador. The 
Government of Ecuador has recognized, however, that credit alone is not the 
answer to the problem of stimulating investment. Accordingly, a program has 
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been developed which will be supported in part by fiscal year 1960 funds, to 
carry out three activities: (@) surveying five specific industrial investment pos- 
sibilities; (0) developing a local organization to serve as a continuing source 
of technical assistance and encouragement to local entrepreneurs; and (c) pre- 
paring prospectuses at the request of the Government of Ecuador to facilitate 
the transfer of certain Government-owned plants to private ownership. 


(The following information has been supplied by the International 
Cooperation Administration for inclusion in the record :) 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF DEFENSE SUPPORT 


SUMMARY 





Defense support, with other U.S. national security and foreign policy actions, 
has contributed to— 

(a) The successful maintenance of a deterrent to general war. 

(b) The protection of vulnerable areas against local aggression. 

(c) The restoration and maintenance of internal security. 

(d@) The survival of a number of nations whose continued independence 

without assistance was doubtful. 

(e) The provision of a minimum of economic stability as a basis on which 

these countries will have an opportunity to move toward self-sustaining growth. 






ACCOMPLISHMENTS BY COUNTRY 
Spain 

The defense support program, along with other forms of U.S. assistance, has: 
helped maintain a spirit of cooperation which permitted smooth and efficient 
construction of the bases and the transition to an operational base complex; 
made available outside resources which helped to keep inflation within tolerable 
limits and which permitted economic development resulting in a real increase 
in GNP of about 6 percent per year since 1953, an increase in per capita GNP 
from about $230 in 1953 to about $300 in 1959; encouraged adoption by the 
Spanish Government of an economic stabilization program which has resulted 
in sounder fiscal and monetary policies, stable internal prices, import liberali- 
zation, and a sharp reversal in the steady loss of foreign exchange reserves. 
The defense support program specifically has contributed to the following, during 
period since signature of the defense and economic aid agreements in 1953: 

Strategic rail lines and highways have been strengthened and rehabilitated ; 
e.g., railroad freight carrying capacity has increased by 10 percent. 

Hydroelectric and thermal power generating capacity has been increased by 
more than 8 million kilowatts, thus making electricity cutoffs the exception 
rather than the rule. 

The electric power transmission system has been greatly improved, line 
losses having been reduced from about 25 percent to 18 percent. 

Land under irrigation has increased by 500,000 acres, or 100 percent; peseta 
value of agricultural production has increased fivefold in some areas placed 
under irrigation. 

Crude steel production more than doubled; steel sheet production increased 
by 25 percent and the production of tin plate doubled. 


Greece 


Greece has accepted as an objective the achieving of NATO force goals estab- 
lished to permit fulfillment of an important strategic role in European and 
Western defense. The role of the defense support program is to assist Greece 
in making progress toward these goals while maintaining political stability. 
Defense support in Greece provides local currency support to the Greek defense 
budget and supplies the equivalent in goods to the economy to counteract the 
inflationary impact of the additional defense spending. It thus makes possible 
a higher level of defense preparedness than could otherwise be maintained 
without increased inflationary pressure or decreased investment for economic 
development. The U.S. financed imports are made available to private im- 
porters for the equivalent in local currency. The Government of Greece deposits 
the local currency in a counterpart account from which withdrawals are made, 
with U.S. approval, for the defense budget. Thus the assistance adds to the 
resources available for expenditure by the Government. The Government has 
steadily increased its revenues from direct and indirect taxes but not enough 
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to permit expenditures for the defense budget sufficient to meet NATO defense 
objectives. Greece is now devoting 5 percent of gross national product to de- 
fense—a larger proportion than most NATO countries despite the fact that 
Greece is one of the poorest of the NATO countries. Greece has been able in 
recent years to make some degree of progress in achieving both quantitative 
and qualitative improvements in its defense posture while simultaneously 
earrying out a substantial development program. Defense support assistance 
has been an important element in making possible these two areas of progress. 


Iran 


Iran’s present degree of internal stability and economic growth are attri- 
butable in very large measure to the size and effectiveness of U.S. financial 
assistance provided over the period fiscal year 1954 through fiscal year 1957. 
Agricultural output and productivity have increased, diseases have been brought 
under control, old schools have been enlarged and new ones have been established, 
and government administration has been somewhat improved. Therefore, no 
defense support in grants for general budget support has been provided since 
fiscal year 1957. Since fiscal year 1956 a small amount of defense support 
has been provided annually to generate local currencies to help cover local costs 
of joint U.S.-Iran technical cooperation projects and also Iranian-developed and 
controlled agriculture, health, education, and community development programs. 
In fiscal year 1959, a rural development program was initiated, for the support 
of which the Government of Iran and the United States made matching local 
currency contributions. 


Pakistan 


Despite political tensions, changes in administration and recurrent economic 
difficulties, Pakistan has maintained an encouraging degree of national stability 
and has remained a friend and ally of the United States. Without U.S. assist- 
ance the living standards would have deteriorated markedly. Our aid program 
since 1952 has made it possible substantially to maintain the level of per capita 
GNP. The defense support program provided the means to import essential raw 
materials and equipment to keep the economy running. Without the substantial 
imports of food grains under the Public Law 480 program, nutritional standards, 
already among the lowest in the world, would have been further depressed or 
scarce foreign exchange would have been used at the expense of other essential 
imports. Political stability, which appears to have increased, could not have 
been maintained if living standards had deteriorated markedly. 

The Pakistan rupee proceeds of commodities imported under defense support 
and Public Law 480 proceeds are important sources of noninflationary financing 
for the country’s military expenditures and development projects. 

Turkey 

Turkey is emerging from a decade during which internal economic conditions 
deteriorated to a critical point, Middle Eastern regional politics were in ferment, 
and revolutions in neighboring countries created dangerous international crises. 
Overly ambitious investment activity brought Turkey to a financial crisis of 
serious proportions during the 1955-58 period. In the summer of 1958, the 
Turkish Government adopted a stabilization program to control credit, stabilize 
the currency, restore trade, and reduce inflationary pressures. 

Despite the retarded rate of progress in recent years, Turkey has nearly 
doubled its gross national product and its agricultural production since the 
beginning of the mutual assistance program in 1948. The number of industrial 
establishments increased by 144 percent, industrial production by 80 percent, 
the generating capacity of electric power by 211 percent, mineral production by 
59 percent. The base for development has thus been laid. Further gains are 
possible if Turkey pursues appropriate policies to maintain and extend the 
initial favorable impact of its stabilization measures. 


Cambodia 


Defense support assistance provided through fiscal year 1959 has enabled 
Cambodia to preserve its independence and maintain economic stability. U.S. 
economic aid also has enabled Cambodia to strengthen its Government adminis- 
tration and to improve and expand the country’s productive base, thereby helping 
to ensure Cambodia’s future as a free, independent state. 

A Cambodian military force, financed in large part with defense support funds, 
has upheld the authority of the national government and bolstered confidence 
in the nation. With the DS assistance provided to date, basic training has 
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been given to 2,500 police; a new Royal Police Academy was opened early in 1960 
with an initial class of 250; surveys for a national police radio network have 
been completed, and 180 jeeps and other police equipment have been delivered 
and placed in operation . 

Defense support assistance has made possible substantial rehabilitation and 
expansion of Cambodia’s transportation network, particularly of the highway 
system, which had deteriorated as a result of wartime damage and neglect. The 
130-mile-long Khmer-American Friendship Highway was officially opened to 
traffic in July 1959. This new two-lane, all-weather highway connects the capi- 
tal. Phnom Penh, with the new French-financed seaport at Sihanoukville, on the 
Gulf of Siam, where a new city is developing. The new highway and the new 
port provide direct access to the sea and free Cambodia from its historic depend- 
ence on foreign ports. The new highway is also accelerating the development of 
agriculture and forestry in the area through which it passes. An additional 
1,250 miles of major roads and 65 bridges have been rehabilitated with U.S. help. 

Other aid-financed improvements to basic transportation facilities include 
provision of two 40-ton ferryboats to handle traffic across the Mekong River 
and four dredges to keep the river channels and Phnom Penh harbor navigable. 
All-weather runways have been completed at three strategically located airfields 
which handle both military and commercial aircraft. Similar construction 
is in progress at two more locations. 

Rehabilitation of Cambodia’s irrigation facilities, which has absorbed about 
$2.5 million of U.S. aid, has helped to expand the agricultural production base 
of the economy. Through repair of existing canals and restoration of several 
long-abandoned systems—including the ancient Barai Occidental, near Angkor 
Wat—irrigation has been restored to 212,000 acres of farmland. Heavy con- 
struction machinery, valued at $700,000, imported for restoration of the Barai 
and other systems, is now being used to maintain and add to the country’s basic 
irrigation facilities. 

Protection of Cambodia’s 914 million acres of forest reserves, one of the 
country’s most valuable resources is being provided by construction of firebreaks 
covering 2% million acres and of nearly 100 miles of timber-access roads. Re- 
cently completed aid-financed aerial mapping surveys provide the basis for 
development of a complete inventory of national timber resources, the first for 
Cambodia. 

Campaigns against two of Cambodia’s major national health hazards—malaria 
and waterborne diseases—have been launched and sustained largely with local 
currency proceeds of defense support aid. 

After 5 years of spraying which has protected 1 million residents in malarial 
areas, the project has advanced to the surveillance stage. Improvement of urban 
water supply systems at five provincial capitals is in progress, and more than 
600 wells have been sunk in rural areas. U.S. technicians have expedited installa- 
tion of village wells by devising new self-help drilling methods and designing a 
simple hand pump, now locally produced. 

As major construction projects financed by ICA have been completed, and as 
other aid activities have begun to make an impact on the Cambodian people in 
terms of improved health and education and higher income, the Cambodian 
Government has demonstrated a growing appreciation of U.S. assistance and 
greater understanding of U.S. policies and motivations. 


China (Taiwan) 


Defense support assistance helped transform into effective military units the 
GRC forces that came to Taiwan from the mainland in 1949. It assisted directly 
in the buildup of military strength by financing the local costs of military 
construction, certain other nonrecurring costs and raw materials, and also 
helped maintain the economic stability which must underpin military strength. 
Increases in agricultural and industrial production, employment, and exports, 
and the beginnnings of economic diversification have been made possible in an 
important measure by defense support. 

Defense support-financed imports of capital equipment were instrumental in 
achieving a 125-percent increase in industrial production from 1952 to 1959. The 
expansion of plants producing chemical fertilizer was a major factor in the 
sizable increases in agricultural output during the same period. A flat-glass 
factory was established with a capacity sufficient to satisfv local demands and 
provide a surplus for export. Cement plant capacity was increased by 200,000 
tons or about 25 percent, thus helping supply the increasing local demands 
of military and civilian construction, and also providing a surplus for export. 
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A polyvinyl chloride resin plant has provided the basis for a thriving plastics 
business. 

Utilizing waste wood shavings and sugarcane bagasse, various types of board 
plants were established to produce building materials, containers, and furniture. 
Factories manufacturing newsprint and high-grade paper from bamboo and 
other local woods received assistance which enabled them to produce for both 
local and foreign markets. The small industry loan fund provided $7 million to 
nearly 400 small factories; as a result, their output rose 142 percent and the 
number of employees increased 28 percent. The first 75,000-kilowatt unit of the 
Shen Ao thermal plant was rushed into production ahead of schedule in January 
of this year, in order to help relieve the power shortage of a growing industrial 
economy. Most of these accomplishments were made possible by U.S. economic 
aid provided in the fiscal years 1951-57. It should be recognized, however, that 
production gains resulting from ICA assistance after 1957 will be smaller, because 
of the reduction of investment capital from ICA programs. In addition, the 
average increase in production per dollar of investment is less now than in 
earlier years when the chief emphasis was on rehabilitation and repair of 
existing facilities. . 


Korea 


The steady increase in agricultural production from 1953 to a postwar high in 
1959 is attributable largely to substantial assistance provided under the defense 
support program. In addition to large quantities of fertilizer supplied during 
this period as nonproject aid, ICA-financed improvements in irrigation and flood- 
control facilities have helped to stabilize production. Progress also has been 
made in the reforestation of denuded lands to improve fuel and lumber supplies; 
and uplands development has encouraged crop diversification, reduced losses due 
to erosion, and is providing food for increased livestock production. 

The provision of supplies and equipment for fishing boats and modern process- 
ing and marketing facilities have enabled the fishing industry to make progress 
in regaining its important prewar position. Although the fishing fleet and shore 
facilities were severely damaged by Typhoon Sarah in September 1959, output of 
fish and other marine products in 1959 is estimated at nearly 400,000 tons, only 
slightly less than the postwar peak in 1957. 

The steady gains which are being made in industrial output, both in physical 
volume and in the variety and types of goods produced, are attributable almost 
entirely to equipment and supplies and other assistance financed with DS funds. 
Korea now produces some types of paper, tires, and other rubber products, asbes- 
tos, pesticides, and other chemicals, plastics, glass, shoes, textiles, and clothing. 
However, Korea is still heavily dependent on aid-financed imports of the raw 
materials needed for some of these industries. The largest of the chemical 
plants, the fertilizer plant at Chungju, was completed in December 1959. Since 
then it has been producing ammonia for use in making urea fertilizer. The urea 
section of the plant is expected to begin operations shortly. When the plant 
is operating at full capacity, output should meet about one-third of the coun- 
try’s fertilizer requirements and save foreign exchange amounting to $10 to 
$12 million annually. 

Many small- and medium-size, privately owned plants, designed to produce a 
wide range of basic commodities, are in various stages of completion. The next 
5 years could see a sizable expansion of industrial output which would enable 
Korea to meet a substantially larger share of its requirements from domestic 
sources. 

Improvements in transportation are contributing to the growth of the economy. 
Since the close of the Korean war, Korea’s railway system has been almost 
completely rehabilitated and approximately 220 miles of additional main and 
spur lines have been constructed. Maintenance ships have been rebuilt and addi- 
tional locomotives, rolling stock, and other equipment provided, including 95 
diesel engines and 1,900 freight and passenger cars. 

The primary road system has been undergoing continuous improvement, largely 
through the institution of regular maintenance schedules and the use of more 
modern equipment. By the end of 1959, practically all of the war-damaged 
streets and roads had been repaired and more than 200 miles had been paved: 
A total of 400 bridges of various sizes have been rebuilt and an additional 200 
are in the construction or planning stage. 

Shipping has been facilitated by the rehabilitation of piers, wharves, unloading 
facilities, revetments, and breakwaters, and the installation of navigational aids 
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at major ports. Silting in Korea’s major harbors has been reduced through 
dredging and flood control measures. 

Communications services have been rebuilt and expanded to help meet military 
and growing industrial requirements. These installations, now approximately 
90-percent complete, include teletype circuits and equipment, intercity toll lines 
and additional central office facilities in major cities, as well as an offshore 
radio system. As a result of improvements in Korea’s electric power generating 
and distribution facilities, electric power output has tripled between 1954 and 
1959. However, generating capacity still falls short of requirements. 

Measures to help overcome the acute shortage of housing are beginning to 
show results. Financing has been provided through new and existing credit 
institutions for low- and moderate-cost housing. Interest has been stimulated 
in simplified housing design, reduction of construction costs, and increased 
use of local materials to save foreign exchange. More than 30,000 applications 
have been received from potential homeowners: nearly 6,000 of these applica- 
tions have been approved, and approximately 4,500 homes have been completed 
or are now under construction. 

Financial assistance has also been given to the Armed Forces assistance to 
Korea (AFAK) project. Utilizing the technical skills of U.S. military per- 
sonnel and aid-financed commodities, this project has made a significant con- 
tribution to the repair and construction of schools, dispensary facilities, and 
other public buildings, 

Educational and health facilities also have been aided directly with materials 
and equipment. Emphasis in these fields has now shifted from physical plant 


improvements to technical assistance, funded under the technical cooperation 
program. 


Laos 


That Laos has remained free is attributable largely to U.S. aid. With ICA 
support, the Lao Army was enlarged and, in the summer of 1959, succeeded 
in countering Communist-inspired armed insurrection. The joint U.S.-French 
military training program, established just before the outbreak of hostilities, 
is developing the army into a more effective force. 

Since ICA aid began in 1955, the strength of the civil police force has grown 
from 600 to 3,200 men. An intensive training program is now underway at the 
National Police Academy, established in February 1959 with U.S. help. 

ICA financial assistance has enabled the Lao Government to control inflation 
and eliminate currency speculation, to achieve financial stability, and to improve 
government services and fiscal administration. With the achievement of a 
sounder currency, capital flight from Laos has ceased to be a serious issue. 

Progress also has been made in improving the deficient and disrupted highway 
system. With ICA technical and financial help, the roads linking Vientiane, 
the administrative capital, with the most important provincial centers have 
been extended to a total of almost 500 miles. 

As part of the drive to increase food production and meet dietary deficiencies, 
eight irrigation and diversion dams have been completed with ICA aid, bringing 
new acreage under cultivation. 

The training of Lao Government malaria service staff has continued on sched- 
ule and 87 Lao technicians are now actively participating in the program. 
House-spraying goals have been surpassed and protection is being provided to 
950,000 persons, almost half of the total population. 

Operation Brotherhood teams, under a program jointly sponsored by the Phil- 
ippine and Lao Junior Chambers of Commerce, and assisted by ICA, have com- 
bined to provide medical and public health services to some of the remote rural 
areas. Teams of Filipino doctors and nurses (now totaling 80 persons) are 
operating seven outpatient clinics and providing medical care to approximately 
40 percent of the population, principally villagers who otherwise would be with- 
out these services. 

Philippines 


Many of the projects included in the military construction program, which 
is financed in part from local currency generated by defense support aid, are 
in various stages of use, construction, or design. 

Under the defense support program in past years, the Philippines received 
significant amounts of machinery and equipment both for industry and agri- 
culture, as well as essential raw materials (including surplus agricultural 
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commodities). These have contributed to notable increases in agricultural and 
industrial production and to substantial improvement of the transportation 
system. Defense support assistance has made possible the reconstruction, 
rehabilitation, and expansion of the college of agriculture at Los Banos; the 
nationwide demonstrations of the value of chemical fertilizers; and the com- 
pletion of more than 300 large pump-irrigation and 13 large gravity-irrigation 
systems, which provide water for more than 300,000 acres. Food production on 
this newly irrigated land is expected to be a significant factor in the country’s 
total food supply—approximately enough to feed 1.6 million people or about 
6 percent of the present population. 

More than 450 miles of roads and 150 bridges have been built on the large and 
undeveloped island of Mindanao. Settlement and agricultural development have 
followed, underscoring the importance of roads in fostering economic growth. 
Defense support assistance also has made possible considerable road rehabili- 
tation and construction elsewhere throughout the country, and has helped to 
improve harbors and other elements of the transportation network. 

Through the Industrial Development Center, an agency of the Philippine 
Government, technical advice and loans of defense-support-generated local cur- 
rency have been extended to several hundred industrial firms. This assistance 
has been an important factor in increasing production of cement, textiles, ply- 
wood, and veneer. 

Defense support assistance has made possible a more extensive and accurate 
survey of the mineral and other natural resources on which the future indus- 
trial development of the Philippines will so largely depend. Extremely promis- 
ing laterite and other mineral deposits have been identified and mapped. Other 
accomplishments of the defense support program include rehabilitation, mod- 
ernization and equipment of schools, hospitals, and other public buildings; and 
improvement and expansion of community water supplies. 


Thailand 


Most of the defense support assistance provided in the past has been used 
to help Thailand develop its primary highway system. The 90-mile Friendship 
Highway, completed in 1958, is a major segment of the road from Bangkok to 
Nongkai on the border of Laos. The Friendship Highway not only has speeded 
communications between the Thai capital and Laos, but also has served to 
stimulate economic development of the relatively depressed northeast region 
of Thailand through which it passes. Construction of about half of the East- 
West Highway has been completed. This 80-mile road from Pitsanuloke to 
Lomsak in north central Thailand is also opening a previously isolated area 
for development. 

In addition to these major construction projects, the Thai have undertaken 
a program for general rehabilitation and improvement of the highway system. 
Over 700 modern bridges have replaced dangerous wooden structures, thus en- 
abling heavy trucks to use roads previously impassable to them. Improvement 
of the highway system has been reflected in an increase in traffic and in the 
development of areas which previously were almost completely isolated. 

With ICA assistance, the Thai railways have been rehabilitated and mod- 
ernized. The 33-mile extension of the railway from Nongkai to the Laos border 
on the Mekong River has greatly facilitated the movement of goods into that 
landlocked country. 

To meet a critical shortage of power for both domestic and industrial uses 
in the Bangkok area, ICA financed the procurement of 10 diesel 1,000-kilowatt 
generators. These units were put into service in September 1959. When power 
from the Yan Hee Dam becomes available, the generators will be relocated in 
various provincial centers to supply power to rural areas not served by national 
transmission lines. ICA assistance also has been instrumental in the develop- 
ment of a lignite mine which will provide fuel for an adjacent 12,500-kilowatt 
thermal powerplant. When completed this year, this plant will provide urgently 
needed power to three cities in northern Thailand. Air navigation and com- 
munications equipment, and other airport equipment provided by ICA, has 
been installed at Bangkok and 21 Thai provincial airports. This eaninment 
hes ensbled 23 international airlines to use the Bangkok airport and has con- 
tributed to significant development of commercial air transportation within 
Thailand. thus incressing accessibility to relatively isolated areas and speed- 
ing commerce throughout the country. 
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Vietnam 


When the Indochina war ended 6 years ago, Vietnam seemed to have little 
chance of survival because of serious internal political factionalism, complete 
disruption of the economy, and widespread subversion directed against the new 
pro-Western government. The United States was faced with the choice of 
providing the large-scale support necessary to preserve Vietnam from total 
collapse or allowing this strategic area to fall behind the Bamboo Curtain. 
Following a decision that the preservation of Vietnam’s independence was im- 
portant to the United States, large-scale military and economic aid was pro- 
vided. Since then, Vietnam has made substantial progress and is now one of 
the strongest supporters of U.S. policy in Asia. This recovery results from 
Vietnamese Government efforts and U.S. support. 

Defense support assistance has helped to preserve Vietnam’s independence 
by enabling the country to maintain adequate military forces, rehabilitate 
war-damaged facilities, undertake essential economic development projects, and 
provide basic public services to the people. 

Large-scale provision of commodity imports through commercial channels has 
helped to control inflation and has enabled the Government to maintain living 
standards. It has also helped to promote private investment through the im- 
portation of machinery and raw materials for local production of consumer 
goods, such as glass and textiles, and other essentials such as jute sacks for 
rice. 

With the exception of silted canals in rice-producing areas, which were aban- 
doned during the war, wartime neglect and destruction have been largely 
repaired. Much of the road network has been rehabilitated and improved, 
resulting in increased mobility of the security forces and the settlement and 
development of new areas. In August 1959, after an interruption of 13 years, 
through rail service was resumed from Saigon to Dong Ha near the 17th parailel, 
a distance of 700 miles. 

Popular support of the Government has been strengthened through ICA- 
assisted activities in the fields of health and education which directly affect the 
welfare of the people. Health stations have been established in 2,660 villages. 
Approximately 400 wells have been drilled to provide potable water supplies. 
More than 1 million houses have been sprayed under the malaria eradication 
program, previously wholly supported by defense support but now supported in 
part from the worldwide malaria eradication fund. With ICA help, the 
yovernment has also constructed 1,400 elementary classrooms which make it 
possible for an increasing number of Vietnam’s children to receive at least a 
basic education. 

A concerted effort has been made to develop civil police forces to carry out 
regular police functions and also to help meet internal security requirements. 
Almost 60,000 men have been trained, some of them in the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1960. 
Hon. THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing the first group of a series of unclassified 
reports on ICA approaches and accomplishments expressed by field of activity, 
such as agriculture, health, community development, and others, for possible 
insertion in the record of the hearings of the Foreign Affairs Committee on 
the proposed fiscal 1961 mutual security program. These have been prepared 
for use in connection with consideration of the proposed fiscal year 1961 ICA 
program and are similar in form to reports by field of activity which were in- 
cluded in the record of the hearings last year. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. GRANT, 
Deputy Director for Program and Planning 
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ICA WorK IN TRANSPORTATION 
I. BASIC PROBLEMS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Most of these countries, until fairly recently, relied on human motive power 
and animals to propel carts on land, paddle craft in canals, and the use of 
wind to move coastwise and fishing craft. Suddenly, with their newborn free- 
doms they are seeking to close the gap from the 17th century to the 20th century 
in a matter of a few years. There is a desire for industrial production which 
necessitates the movement of large quantities of heavy goods and raw materials. 
The gravitation of population to cities requires the rapid movement of persons 
and the prompt supply of foodstuffs from farms to the market. Imports must 
be rapidly discharged and moved to the consuming areas and access established 
so that exports may move with like dispatch. In the past, time was of minor 
importance. Today, time is of the essence. Fora country to make rapid strides 
in industrial development a modern transport system is a necessity. There is 
a desire on the part of many countries to emulate the more fortunate countries 
in the world. It is believed that if they do efficiently what the 20th century 
countries are doing, success will be theirs in a generation or less. Machines, 
however, require experienced operators. Knowledge of the fundamentals of 
management, traffic control, and maintenance is basic to a modern transport 
system. Experience along these lines exists only to a very minor degree. The 
air age has attracted the attention of many of these countries and they would 
like to see in immediate operation under their own flag the most modern jet 
transports. They are impatient and reluctant to go through the transition of 
the piston-propelled aircraft and jet prop. In appearance a modern airplane 
is the only element necessary to engage in civil aviation. Yet the fact is that 
the accessorial services and facilities are far more costly than the plane itself 
and require a variety of skills. 

Generally speaking, transportation is a public utility and requires financing 
from the public treasury. Harbors, rivers, and canals: roads and bridges, land- 
ing fields and terminals have all been financed by the governments—Federal, 
State, and municipal. Even the railroads of the United States were originally 
given land grants to permit their entry into the field of transport. 

Progress in the field of transportation in underdeveloped countries must be 
done in a more or less evolutionary manner. People must be trained and ex- 
perience gained. Growth must be gradual if the initial outlay is not to be 
wasted. 

II. OBJECTIVES AND OPERATION OF ICA PROGRAMS 


The ICA program in these countries is geared to provide improved means 
of transportation. ICA endeavors to assist the host countries in— 

(a) more efficient utilization of the existing transportation facilities. 

(b) rehabilitation and/or extension of existing systems and, where 
necessary, the building of new ones. 

Overshadowing these programs is the training of persons and imparting of 
experience so that the transition of operation from the horse and man-drawn 
vehicle to the complex of modern complicated powerplants can be accomplished 
gradually and efficiently. Our objective, therefore, is to— 

(a) provide technical assistance both in the host country and in the 
United States. 

(b) assist in the creation of a highway administration as a basis for 
an appropriate road program. 

(c) Rehabilitate or improve all existing roads of coequal importance, 
advise on proper maintenance of the roads and roadbuilding equipment. 

(d@) Find ways of improving existing rail facilities and where needed 
assist in providing more modern motive power and communications. 

(e) Improve the efficiency of port administration, dredging, and the 
utilization of materials handling equipment. 

(f) Assist in the development primarily of domestic airlines to facilitate 
air transportation where it may be the most economical and incidentally 
assist in international traffic. 

While the various modes of transport can be treated independently they ean 
be more properly considered as a whole. No one system of transport is com- 
pletely independent of each other. Each mode supplements activities of the 
others. Roads and highways provide access to railroads, railroads to ports, ports 
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to ships. Airlines and inland waterways may provide links in the chain. A 
deficiency in one mode can become the bottleneck of the other modes. 

Transportation is not confined within the borders of an individual country. 
It is a meaus of communicating with both adjoining countries and all the coun- 
tries of the world. A program with, highway, rail and air and inland waterway 
transport for one country must taKe into consideration the capabilities of ad- 
joining countries. Hence, many of the programs have the regional concept in 
mind. 

In order to properly undertake these projects it is necessary that full utiliza- 
tion be made of the facilities available by other U.S. Government agencies and 
departments. Participating agency agreements exist with most of the other 
specialized Government agencies. The facilities, therefore, of other U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies are used when needed and appropriate and a transfer of funds 
is made to such agencies on a reimbursable basis. In the field of transportation 
the facilities of the following agencies are used: Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, Maritime Administration, Bureau of Ppblic Roads, U.S. Army Corps of 
Engneers, and the U.S. Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks. In addition, assist- 
ance is received on a nonpay basis from the Association of American Railroads 
and from the International Road Federation. 


Ezamples of accomplishments 


During fiscal year 1959 approximately 700 participants in the field of trans- 
portation arrived in the United States from different countries of the world. 
Training was accomplished in highway and highway safety, air transportation 
and related activities such as airport traffic control, port operations, and harbor 
facilities, oil pipelines, railways and rail terminal facilities, and management 
techniques in transportation. 

Greece.—An ICA participant from Greece, studying U.S. air navigational aids, 
recently proposed a monitoring device of his own design to assist aircraft ap- 
proaching a runway in the final phase of landing. The Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration considers the device has sufficient merit to warrant testing. This 
is an example of reverse technical assistance, aided by a U.S. training program. 

Yugoslavia.—A group of six Yugoslav highway safety engineers arrived in the 
summer of 1959 to study U.S. highway safety practices. Considering highway 
accidents inevitable and unaware on arrival of the variety of preventative 
measures existing, they returned 6 weeks later with an appreciation that co- 
operative action can reduce highway accidents. Asa direct result of this study, 
the Government is planning to form several counterparts to American institu- 
tions, such as the National Safety Council and the safety patrols of the AAA. 
The Yugoslavian Government offered, and our State Department accepted, an 
invitation for America to display its work in this field at an international ex- 
position in Belgrade. 

Ceyion.—ICA technicians are advising in the development of a roads branch 
within the Public Works Department. Technical training of roads branch per- 
sonnel is being handled realistically by actual construction of a 22-mile rural 
highway. Surveys, designs, plans, inspections, and operation and maintenance 
activities are emphasized. A highway materials laboratory has been established 
and is in operation. 

Thailand.—The Friendship Highway, 155 kilometers in length, has been com- 
pleted and has opened up vast areas of land formerly in jungle. Traveltime 
from the capital city Bangkok to Korat has been cut from 14 to about 4% hours. 
The road has provided a major contribution to the industrial potential of 
Thailand. 

Tsrael——ICA technicians in Israel have effected a 30-percent reduction in 
average per mile roud construction costs, due mainly to improved construction 
procedures. Using local currency, 590 miles of roads have been constructed. 
Of this mileage, approximately 400 miles have been access roads which have 
opened up new agricultural settlements. 

Liberia.—The U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, under an ICA project, is develop- 
ing a highway organization for the construction and maintenance of all roads 
in Liberia and for training and advisory personnel in the operaton of highway 
activities. Approximately 100 miles of roads are added each year, requiring 
maintenance and supervisory activities of the BPR group. A central shop for the 
repair of equipment has been established. 

Vietnam.—Techniques and procedures have been initiated by an ICA dredg- 
ing adviser which have resulted in an increase of about 70 percent in the 
efficiency of the Vietnamese-manned dredges furnished by U.S. aid. The new 
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equipment, and the increase in Vietnamese know-how, has been responsible for 
lowering the cost of operation by private operators from 30 to 15 piasters per 
cubic meter. 

Pakistan.—An ICA dredge survey in East Pakistan has provided the base 
for immediate action and long-term improvegnent in the operations and effective- 
ness of the Pakistan Water and Power Development Authority. 

Indonesia.—In Indonesia, a U.S. technician conducted a survey of the needs 
and physical requirements of the Merchant Marine Academy. As a result of 
his survey, curriculums were established, textbooks purchased, and three U.S. 
instructors are now in Indonesia, with three more due to arrive before June 1960, 
to complete the teaching staff. This group will form the nucleus of a training 
center to provide Indonesia with competent maritime personnel. 

Nepal.—ICA is financing the construction of a new aerial (suspended cable) 
tramway to provide for the movement of commodities from the low-lying plains 
area near the Indian border over 10,000-foot mountains to Katmandu, the 
eapital of Nepal. It will replace an antiquated system which was placed in 
service in 1927. The 28-mile tramway will provide cheaper and more de 
pendable transportation than the tortuous mountain road of 93 miles, which is 
elosed during part of the year. Materials and commodities travel over the tram- 
way in 3 hours as compared to 12 to 24 hours by road. The capacity of the 
new installation is 25 tons per hour, as compared to 3 tons per hour on the old 
tramway. 

Korea.-ICA procurement of diesel-electric locomotives for use by the 
Korean National Railroad has resulted in coal import savings to the Korean 
Government. Ninety-five locomotives have been provided to date. Benefits 
under this project are indicated as follows: 

(a) Removed from service approximately 200 inefficient outmoded over- 
age steam engines. 

(b) Discontinued operation of seven engine houses, two shops, and 
numerous coal and water facilities. 

(c) Length of trains more than doubled. 

(d) Eliminated importation of coal for operation of steam engines (coal 
imports initially amounted to $25 million per year). 

(e) Reduced imports for maintenance, repair, and operation of motive 
power from approximately $314 million downward to a level of $500,000 
per year. 

Taiwan.—Farly in 1954 a request by the Government of China for assistance 
in the establishment of an aeronautical center for training technicians from the 
Far East area countries in the civil aviation field, such as air traffic control, 
aeronautical radio communications, and maintenance of navigational aids, was 
approved by ICA. By the close of fiscal year 1956, the primary responsibility for 
the training program was transferred to the Chinese Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and the U.S. personnel were withdrawn. The training program has 
helped immeasurably to improve the civil aviation services in the Far East and 
southeast Asia areas. 


ICA Work IN Pustic HEALTH 
I. BASIC HEALTH PROBLEMS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


When the extent of disease in the underdeveloped areas is surveyed, almost 
incredible results will be obtained. The random patient examined will be found 
to harbor not less than five disease-causing parasites. Antibodies against many 
infectious diseases will also be found, indicating previous contacts. A simple 
hemoglobin determination will show some degree of anemia. The cursory 
physical examination will reveal scars due to smallpox and yaws, and perhaps 
unnecessary deformities due to other infections or to untreated injuries. 

The total burden of disease is difficult to measure precisely because the areas 
with the greatest amount of disease have the fewest statistics. However, the 
three main indicators of disease prevalence, which are birth rates, death rates, 
and life expectancy, deviate greatly from those of the more developed countries. 
Moreover, these indicators do not measure the vast amount of disability from 
nonkilling diseases which would run to staggering totals. For example, where 
trachoma is hynerendemic, 5 nercent of the population may be blind due to its 
ravages: or, as in the case of Taiwan in 1954 when 1,300,000 schoolchildren were 
examined for trachoma, 80 nercent were found to be diseased. Where malaria 
exists, fatigue, intermittent fever, and chills make productive labor most difficult. 
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In India, in the past, the cost of malaria to the economy has been estimated at 
nearly $500 million a year. Thailand, before the initiation of malaria control 
programs, listed 4.5 million cases annually, with 45,000 deaths. 

Resources to meet these problems are pitifully inadequate in these same under- 
developed regions. There are few trained physicians, nurses, and sanitary 
engineers. In fact, only a limited number of people have even the basic educa- 
tion upon which professional training can be built. Health facilities as we 
know them are grossly inadequate. Many of the existing hospitals are extremely 
primitive with no modern equipment or supplies and many areas have none. 
For example, in Iran prior to the joint United States-Iranian health programs, 
many parts of the country were without medical or public health facilities of any 
kind. In Haiti, in 1951, there were only 60 beds for each 100,000 people. In 
the United States, the average is 350 beds per 100,000 people. 

In addition to these major problems of mass disease and few resources, the less 
developed countries may be handicapped by inadequate health administration. 
Health services may be provided only to the capital cities. Direction may be 
lacking because of political instability. Limited funds may be spent unwisely 
for unnecessary items. The organization may bear no relation to its functions. 
The necessary health legislation may be withheld. Employees may be on a part- 
time basis due to low salary budgeting. The administration problems may be 
further complicated by poor communications, multiplicity of languages, and 
illiteracy. Effective public health required a governmental administrative 
structure able to organize data on health problems, to prepare programs for im- 
mediate or long-range improvement, to budget effectively for health expenditure, 
to develop health education anf to eliminate deficiencies in health facilities, 
trained personnel, and research. Therefore, an inadequate health administra- 
tion must be replaced by well-trained personnel. 

Thus, the main problems in public health in underdeveloped countries are 
the necessity for greater knowledge of health methods, techniques, and health 
organization in order to produce a higher degree of better health; and, the 
necessity for wider distribution and application of the knowledge which is al- 


ready available in the areas through improved health administration and im- 
proved health facilities. 


Il. OBJECTIVES AND OPERATION 





FOR ICA HEALTH PROGRAMS 


The primary technical assistance objective of the ICA in health is the support 
and strengthening of the public health services in underdeveloped countries. 
In these programs the emphasis is placed on preventive services. Technical 
health assistance works cooperatively with the host country on specific health 
projects. Since U.S. assistance is given only upon request by the government 
of another country, the United States does not determine what the health 
program in another country should be. However, its technical specialists may 
help that country to determine its essential needs. Most specific projects are 
arrived at by joint USOM health personnel and host country counterpart plan- 
ning. These plans are then submitted to ICA and to the host government for 
approval. U.S. experience is valuable and useful, but the other country must 
make its own adaptations to meet is own conditions. A primary consideration 
of propect planning is the relationship of the suggested health projects to the 
economic and social development of the country itself. The ICA provides a 
mechanism whereby assistance in health can be carried on concurrently with 
other activities to produce a balanced development. 

ICA health activities usually operate within the three general categories of 
communicable disease control or eradication, environmental sanitation, and 
medical and hospital services. 

Mass communicable disease control campaigns are among the most effective 
and most welcome of bilateral activities with the current worldwide malaria 
eradiction program a good example. Campaigns for control of trachoma, yaws, 
schistosomiasis and filariasis are prominent in ICA programing. Results of 
these programs improve the economic climate of host countries and stimulate 
long-range health programs of other types. 

Most underdeveloped areas of the world have a normal daily environment 
which is far from sanitary. Prevention of the spread of communicable disease 
or the promotion of good health is impossible without prior establishment of 
basic cleanliness habits. Therefore, health education, provision for potable 
water. disposal of sewage, food and milk sanitation, and home sanitation activi- 
ties receive great emphasis by the ICA joint health programs, since the concept of 
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preventive medicine must be more widely understood by government officials, 
by health personnel, and by the public at large. 

Since better provision for medical and hospital care must be made, more up-to- 
date health facilities need to be established such as hospitals, clinics, dispen- 
saries, and sanitary installations for safe water supply and sewerage. Medical 
and nursing schools need to be established or expanded. Thus, ICA assistance 
is offered in the fields of hospital administration, hospital planning, medical and 
nursing education, overall public health planning and rehabilitation, and pro- 
fessional training at a high-level through contracts with leading universities. 

Whatever the projects, the long-range job is broadly one of education and 
training at all levels if a sustained increase in the health level of the countries 
is to result. The distinctive U.S. contribution to health in underdeveloped areas 
is the firm establishment of the concept of public health and the promotion 
of the acceptance of its methodolgy. To firmly establish both the concept and 
the methods of modern public health, it is necessary to continue the retraining 
of many existing host country staff members and to send additional staff to 
centers for formal training. 

Since public health practices in the newly developing countries range from 
the sophisticated to the most primitive, the devices for education and training 
are therefore of great variety. The U.S. assists through technical cooperation in 
enlarging medical schools, in developing schools of nursing, and in establishing 
sanitary engineering instruction. Short courses, refresher courses, and special 
schools are included in the instruction programs, so that eventually the facilities 
and personnel of the countries are sufficient to carry on with a minimum of con- 
tinuing U.S. technical assistance. 

Most of the personnel are trained in local centers. Others are sent to study 
at centers in a neighboring country with similar cultural values. This “third- 
country” training takes places, for example, at the American University in 
Beirut, Lebanon, for Middle Eastern students. Facilities in the Philippines 
and in Puerto Rico also are used. Under ICA auspices, many professional and 
technically trained persons come to the United States to observe public health 
practices. Over the years ICA has sponsored contracts with U.S. universities 
to work with institutions in the countries in educational fields related to public 


health. Frequently, a form of in-service training, not recognized as such, develops 
when a U.S. technician works side by side with his counterpart from the host 
government. Present ICA policy is to further the development of local training 
centers in order to afford training to the largest possible number of trainees, 
putting the regional or “third-country” centers next in priority. Then, if ade- 
quate training is not available at these local and regional centers, trainees are 
sent to the United States or other Western centers. 


Ill. EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Bilateral health programs began in the Americas in 1942; and while it is 
impossible to attribute the remarkable gains to a single organization, certainly 
the U.S. bilateral effort has had a profound effect. National health services have 
developed, expanded, and many have grown to maturity. 

ICA cooperates in health programs and activities with 45 countries. The end 
of calendar year 1959 showed 366 U.S. health technicians working in these 
countries. 

Appropriate emphasis has developed for the role of nurses who are an essential 
component of the public health team. Public health nursing programs abroad 
have ranged from those giving assistance in the development of programs for 
graduate nurses as in the School of Public Health at the University of Sio 
Paulo in Brazil to the training of traditional midwives in the native villages of 
Liberia. 

From 1955 to 1959, 1,734 participants from around the world were recipients 
of fellowships that provided health training in the United States; and many of 
them are becoming important and influential persons in their own countries. 

During the last decade, smalipox has disappeared from many areas. Yellow 
fever, while always a threat, has been pushed back into the jungle. The world’s 
foci of cholera have contracted to two Asiatic nations. World tuberculosis 
mortality has declined year by year. Malaria has been eradicated from a score 
of countries. Research has provided new weapons against disease such as drugs 
that cure for a few cents and insecticides that remain potent for a year. Most of 


the tools are now at hand that are needed to meet the health aspirations of the- 
world's parasite-ridden populations. 
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Medical education in much of the world was taught by didactic lectures with 
an occasional demonstration or group examination of a patient ; few students had 
an opportunity to use a microscope and tried to learn bacteriology and pathology 
from charts and pictures; clinical medicine gave no opportunity for the student 
to make a physical examination or discuss his differential diagnosis. The ICA, 
through contractual arrangements with great American medical schools, has been 
able to bring the newer methods of teaching to students of foreign medical schools 
raising the standards to a higher level. Successful contracts are being currently 
fulfilled by the medical schools of the Universities of Tulane, California, Minne- 
sota, Indiana, Buffalo, and Louisiana. Minnesota, Indiana, Buffalo, and Colum- 
bia Universities have additional contracts in nursing services and education. 
These influences provided by U.S. assistance will expand and grow for years to 
come. 

Demonstrations have been a valuable technique to show what can be dove when 
a widespread campaign is impractical because of a lack of resources or knowledge 
of newer methods. In recent years, the U.S. research laboratories have devel- 
oped more effective vaccines against rabies. At Zipequira, Colombia, during a 
severe outbreak of rabies, the joint Colombian-United States service demonstrated 
a control campaign using the available methods. In this town of 12,000 people, 
4,000 dogs were vaccinated in a 2-week interval bringing the disease under con- 
trol. Expenditures are heavily on the side of the host countries. Encouraged 
by the fine results of truly joint health activities, governments of the less devel- 
oped countries have sharply increased their contributions, not only to the cooper- 
ative programs, but to other health activities as well. In India, for example, the 
total health budget of the central government has risen from the equivalent of 
82.8 million in fiscal year 1953-54 to 157.7 million in fiscal year 1958-59, and 
shows a further rise to 185.1 million in fiscal year 1959-60. In the past 10 years, 
the percentage of Paraguay’s national health budget has increased from 2.9 
percent in 1951 to 4.0 percent in 1959. This percentage of increased health 
budgeting has been repeated in the majority of cooperating countries. 

These expenditures reflect the establishment of health centers, more vigorous 
control of epidemic diseases, construction of hospitals and clinics, and training 
and employment of health personnel such as public health officers, sanitary 
engineers, nurses, and midwives. 

Representative programs and activities operating in the 45 countries in 1960 
are control or eradication projects of specific diseases in 25 countries, environ- 
mental sanitation in 30 countries, consultation concerning health facilities in 25 
countries, training and education in 29 countries, and projects such as vital 
statistics, industrial health, research and professional conferences in 30 coun- 
tries. 

Although health progress is better measured in longer intervals, the ICA pro- 
grams carried on in late 1958 and 1959 indicate tangible progress in the above 
projects. The following illustrations will give some insight into the ICA health 
program results for this period. 

In Cambodia, during the first half of 1959, as part of the ground water develop- 
ment project, 180 small hand-operated wells were drilled in various parts of the 
country, and the 1959 spray cycle for malaria benefited more people than any 
cycle since spraying was begun, approaching coverage needed for eradication. 

In Indonesia, the medical school which formerly graduated 20 to 30 physicians 
a year, graduated 157 new doctors of medicine in June 1959, 97 of whom studied 
under the medical course as formulated by the joint ICA-University of Califor- 
nia-University of Indonesia contract. Indonesian staff members receiving train- 
a > me United States have increased from 15 annually in 1955 to 23 annually 
in 1959. 


In Nepal, 13 sanitarians have taken a 2-year course (1 year in-service training 
in Nepal and 1 year at American University at Beirut). Five had completed the 
course in 1959 and eight will finish in mid-1960. These will be assigned to 
village development service centers. 


In the Philippines, rural health services were expanded to a point where in 
1959 they were giving services to 17 million rural people, and regional training 
centers (five) are training medical and paramedical personnel of the Department 
of Health at the rate of more than 1,000 per year, plus 500 affiliated students and 
00 graduate level students annually. 

In Tai yan, the first graduate course for training hospital head nurses and 
Supervisors was formally opened on July 13, 1959, and the hospital and health 
center in Makung, Pescador, was dedicated by the Governor of Taiwan. 
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In Jordan during fiscal year 1959, training of 15 sanitarians and 2 engineers 
at American University of Beirut and the United States was completed, as well 
as that of 250 subsanitary inspectors. 

In Ethiopia, three training centers for students of the public health college 
and training center in Gondar were equipped and ready for operation during 
fiscal year 1960. In 1959, the first graduates of the Integue Menon School re- 
ceived their diplomas as nurses. They have contracted to serve with the medi- 
eal directorate of the Government for 3 years. 

In Bolivia, which formerly had the highest attack rate of smallpox in the 
Western Hemisphere in 1955, after an eradication campaign was initiated by 
1959 showed only seven recorded cases. The cases in Potosi occurred in a 
population that had refused vaccination. 

Costa Rica in 1959 showed the completion of a construction program begun 
in 1952 of 20,000 concrete privy slabs and 350,000 concrete drainage sections 
in rural areas. 

In Ecuador, at the beginning of 1959, 22 projects for potable water and sew- 
erage were either planned or constructed to directly benefit over 200,000 in- 
habitants, with the communities themselves providing 46.6 percent of the cost, 
the Government of Ecuador 38.8 percent, and the United States 14.8 percent. 

In Nicaragua, in March 1959, two demonstration health centers were rehabili- 
tated at Santa Theresa and Diria with much enthusiasm on the part of the local 
population. 

In Jamaica, the Malaria Eradication Training Center established in 1958 as 
a joint effort on the part of ICA and the World Health Organization is now 
serving personnel from all over the world. 

In Panama about 92 percent of the new cases and their contacts of tubercu- 
losis are under control and treatment by the Government due to mass X-raying 
of persons 15 years and over. 

In Peru, from 1957 to 1959, the following were achieved: The establishment 
of the National Institute of Public Health, the establishment of the Institute 
of Nutrition, and technical assistance in hospital administration in specific 
institutions including 12 major hospitals. 

Accomplishments have also been made during the past 18 months by ICA 
participation in critical emergency health situations in several countries which 
requested aid. 

An outbreak of rabies occurred in Mexico in January of 1960. The Govern- 
ment requested our mission for 5,000 initial doses of rabies vaccine and an 
additional 5,000 doses when that was exhausted. The vaccine arrived and 
the rabies was brought under control. 

In 1958, one of the worst malaria epidemics in the memory of Ethiopians 
occurred with a death rate of 50,000 to 60,000 in 2% months. Through ICA, 5 
million tablets of new synthetic antimalarial drugs were shipped. All personnel, 
facilities, and resources of the USOM, malaria team, and the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Health were concentrated on the epidemic; the Geodetic Control Survey 
parties of the USOM and the Ministries of Defense and Interior assisted in 
the distribution of the antimalarial drugs. Crews dispersed over an area of 
20,000 square miles in some of the most inaccessible areas of the Empire supply- 
ing drugs by helicopters. Missionary groups, soldiers, and police assisted the 
teams in distribution of the medicines. 

In January 1959, the Sudanese Government requested assistance to combat 
epidemic Kala-Azar. Efforts to locate physicians knowledgeable in the disease 
resulted in two doctors from the Navy NAMRU team station in Cairo being sent 
to Sudan to survey the situation. As a result of their report, a request was 
eabled for U.S. airlifting of large quantities of drugs and vitamins. The mis- 
sion purchased tinned beef from Kenya and dried milk was borrowed from 
CARE stocks in Cairo. In January of 1960 a yellow fever outbreak in Sudan 
reached epidemic proportions. A request was received for jet injection vac- 
cination and a naval medical officer with equipment was dispatched immedi- 
ately. With Sudanese assistance he traveled 3,300 miles by car and 1,400 miles 
by rail in a 4-week period, giving a record total of 108,502 injections. Of this 
total, they established the remarkable record of administering 82,500 injections 
in a 10-day period, and another record 9,636 in a single day, including 4 hours 
driving time. This was a dramatic demonstration of outstanding cooperation 
between the USOM, the American Embassy, and the Ministry of Health of 
Sudan. 

Although the preceding are only representative accomplishments from each 
country’s total health programs, they do demonstrate the ability of a health 
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program to strengthen the economy by the provision of health benefits which 
release effective human energy, improve citizen morale, improve environment 
for local and foreign investment, open new land and project areas, and to reach 
large populations with the needed health service to demonstrate our deep 
human interest in the dignity and welfare of man. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of all accomplishments has been the new hope for release from the burden 
of disease and suffering by the millions of people in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world through the advice and aid from ICA and other cooperating 
agencies, helping them to help themselves to better living. 


ICA WorK IN PuBLic SAFETY 





ICA, through its public safety program, provides assistance upon request to 
civil police forces of the free world. Under the public safety program, American 
know-how and support are provided through training, technical advice, and 
commodity assistance to increase the effectiveness of police forces to maintain 
peace and order, preserve the rule of law, and protect the rights of the 
citizen. 

I. BASIC PROBLEMS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 






The maintenance of law and order and internal security is a prerequisite to 
economic and social development in the underdeveloped countries. The police 
forces in these areas need assistance in niatters of police administration, train- 
ing, and operational techniques and particularly require greater mobility and 
more adequate systems of communications. 

The requirements of the police forces in these areas are reflective of rapidly 
changing conditions. Some countries in which ICA has public safety programs 
only recently emerged from colonial status and the police forces lack trained 
command and supervisory personnel. In others, the institution of a wage econ- 
omy and the migration of workers to plantations, mining centers, and towns 
have weakened historic tribal and family controls and increased police responsi- 
bilities. In all cases as the countries develop, life has become more complicated 
and crimes and police responsibilities tend to increase. Without a strong 
framework of public administration, including police services, much of the 
development effort may be dissipated in disorder, confusion, and frustration. 

The police problems involved and the extent of the challenge differ from 
country to country. In some countries only primitive notions of police science 
and service prevail and improvement must start with fundamentals; in coun- 
tries in which the police were under colonial direction, the forces must be 
staffed and reorganized and their policies adjusted to meet the changed em- 
phasis and current needs; in those countries which historically have had 
trained disciplined police forces, the need is for greater efficiency and effec- 
tiveness in the use of modern police concepts and procedures. 

Certain basic problems, however, may be found generally throughout the 
underdeveloped areas, e.g.: 

Insufficient trained personnel, particularly senior police administrators and 
concomitant inadequate recruit, inservice, advanced, and specialty training 
facilities. 

Inadequate equipment. This is generally true across the board, including 
transportation, communications, records, criminalistic and identification equip- 
ment, and armaments. Effectiveness suffers particularly where a lack of basic 
communication and transportation equipment impairs police mobility. 

Unsound organization and command structures often resulting in over- 
centralization, inadequate delegation of responsibility, and poor coordination 
of or duplication of effort. 

High incidence of illiteracy among recruits (in some countries). 

Ill-conceived personnel policies resulting in poorly selected or trained person- 


nel, inadequate compensation or advancement for satisfactory performance, and, 
of course, low morale. 


Inexperience. 
Outdated operational techniques. 


These basic deficiences are often compounded by other historical, as well as 
current, factors, e.g. : 


The absence of a tradition of police work as a public service and the corollary, 
low public esteem. 
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Nonrecognition of the budgetary needs of the police forces. 

Military influence in the conduct of civil police matters. 

Outside interference in police affairs. 

Nepotism. 

A sharp increase in police responsibilities due to the accelerated pace of social 
and economic development. 

Increased internat security responsibilities precipitated by subversive, dis- 
sident or bandit groups, and other criminal elements. 


II. OBJECTIVES AND OPERATION OF ICA PROGRAMS 


In summary, ICA assists the civil police forces of cooperating countries to 
maintain law and order and internal security by providing technical advice, 
establish'ng training programs in their countries, by bringing selected police 
officers to the United States and third countries for study and on-the-job training, 
and by providing minimum amounts of essential transportation, communication, 
and scientific equipment. 

The ICA puble safety program is carried out in conformance with the congres- 
sional “Statement of Policy” set forth in the preamble of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, and title 3 entitled “Technical Cooperation.” The pro- 
gram is designed to support the attainment of the objectives of the mutual secu- 
rity program. 


Tcchnical advice 


At the present time, there are some 109 U.S. public safety technicians stationed 
in 25 countries. (It is expected that other new country programs will be initiated 
shortly.) These men have had extensive experience with Federal, State, or 
municipal law enforcement agencies. They are assigned at the request of the 
host governments to work with local public safety officials. Their technical 
knowledge and experience are adapted to the needs of the country police forces. 
They serve as consultants or advisers only in suggesting means by which the 
local forces can improve their efficiency and effectiveness and better cope with 
the police and security problems of the individual countries. 

Training 

The heart of the public safety program is the training afforded the police 
officers of cooperating countries. Training at varying levels is the great need in 
these countries. Training is provided within the host countries, in the United 
States and in third countries where suitable facilities exist. In the host coun- 
tries ICA technicians work with the command and training personnel by giving 
advice on such matters as faculty staffing, curriculums, teaching methods, techni- 
eal instruction aids, sources of lecture material and training school facilities. In 
some instances ICA technicians actually conduct specific courses. The bulk of 
the actual training, however, is done by local training staffs. 

To complement this effort, selected police officers are provided specialty or 
advanced training in the United States (including Hawaii, Puerto Rico) so 
that they may return and participate in their home training programs. Nearly 
400 office s received such training in fiscal year 1959 and over 400 are anticipated 
for fiscal year 1960. The programing of this training is administered principally 
by the International Association of Chiefs of Police under contract with ICA. 
This professional nonprofit organization (which has its headquarters and train- 
ing division in Washington, D.C.) arranges for the visiting police officers to study 
or observe U.S. techniques and operations in a number of ways depending upon 
the objective of the training course. Some classroom instruction is given in 
U.S. universities which teach police science and in government or other police 
training schools. On-the-job training, is provided by scheduling observation 
and study assignments with Federal, State, county, and municipal law enforce- 
ment or related agencies. The subjects covered in addition to those dealing 
with the recognized police functions include broader public safety matters, e.g., 
border controls; security investigations; industrial security; prison administra- 
tion ; customs control; Coast Guard operations ; police communications ; and fire- 
fighting and fire protection. 

In some instances the training of police officers is conducted in third countries 
to take advantage of monetary savings, similarities of languages, cultures and 
police problems. Thus some officers of southeast Asian countries have been 
given training in the Philippines and some from Africa have been trained in 
Italy. 
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Commodity assistance 


A minimum amount of essential police equipment is provided cooperating coun- 
tries. In all cases, U.S. technicians determine the equipment requiremeuts of the 
forces and assistance is not provided without a careful determination of the 
ability of the country forces to utilize it effectively. Host governments and 
police officials are encouraged to utilize their own resources for the purchase of 
equipment whenever possible. 


III, EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Progress in the public safety program is difficult to measure because of the 
public service nature of police work and the impossibility, therefore, of defining 
absolute measurenient criteria. The following examples, however, are illustra- 
tive of the advances made in a number of countries during the periods ICA has 
rendered couperative assistance ; 
The quality of police administration has improved. 
Complicated organization structures have been simplified and areas of 
responsibility better defined. 

Planning and programing concepts are being developed. 

Itlustrations—In Indonesia a “think’ committee haus been appointed. This 
group meets in continuous session and reports directly to the Director General. 
Its mission is to develop a more efficient system of organization and administra- 
tion. Direct results have been the de,elopment of an Inspector General system 
and a sweeping reorganization of national headquarters which decentralizes 
responsibility through a coordinating deputy, twin-deputies for operations and 
administration, and four directoiates. In the Philippines the district provincial 
offices of the National Bureau of Investigation were reorganized to obtain more 
effective enforcement at less cost and to provide training aud specialized services 
to local autonomous police organizations. In Cambod.a the several law enforce- 
ment groups have been unified by legislation. In Iran policy planning and pro- 
graming is now staffed through an advisory and planning bureau; five major 
bureaus of the national police force have been reorganized and U.S. technicians 
are cooperating in the reurganization of the remaining 17 bureaus. 

‘Lhe level of civil police training has been raised and the methods of 
instruction improved. 

Illustrations.—Training in the United States, in third countries, and in the 
host countries is the most basic operation of the public safety program. Many 
of the participants referred to above who have been trained in the United States 
or other countries take an active part in their home training programs. 

In Korea and Vietnam modern police academies have been established with 
curriculums emphasizing civil police subjects and the concept of public service. 
In Vietnam the national police academy has moved to a new and improved 
location and has brought to 2,500 the number of police and security officers 
graduated from the 3-month course. In Indonesia an integrated police edu- 
cational system has developed utilizing facilities which conduct training ranging 
from recruit drill to a 4-year college level course in police administration. ‘wo 
full-time schools teach communications and the central police supply depot now 
furnishes continuing courses in supply procedure and automotive maintenance 
and repair. A new command officers’ school has opened in Saigon and the first 
class has graduated. In Thailand 48 platoons of border patrol police have 
received field training since January 1959. U.S. police advisers actively par- 
ticipate as lecturers, and author lesson plans and texts, in police academies 
in Indonesia, Vietnam, Korea, and Cambodia. In Cambodia a police training 
academy is nearing completion and the curriculum is being developed with 
assistance of U.S. technicians. In Laos ICA furnished funds for completing the 
unfinished police academy and it was reopened in February 1959. In Greece the 
direction and scope of the training programs of the academies of the gendarmerie 
and the city police have been changed to include a greater degree of student 
participation and more subjects pertaining to current police problems. In Iran 
the curriculum of the police college has been modernized, a full-time faculty 
established, and the course expanded from 2 to 3 years. More than 1,000 officers 
have completed recruit, intermediate, advanced, and specialist courses. In 
Turkey the development of the national police institute is underway and U.S.- 
trained participants will serve as faculty members. In Ethiopia daily inservice 
training for constables in Addis Ababa was inaugurated, as was an instructor 
training program. In Libya an electronics school and a criminal investigations 
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course are being organized, which will serve the three provincial forces and the 

federal force. In Liberia a modern type police academy built by the Liberian 

Government is under the direction of a U.S.-trained police officer. In El] Salvador 

ICA technicians have helped establish a modern training division for the police. 
Communications have been developed. 

Ilustrations.—In Indonesia a police communications center consisting of send- 
ing and receiving equipment and antenna field for both radio and radio-teletype 
has been completed near Djakarta and the first link of an archipelagowide 
radio-teletype system was opened between Surabaja and Djakarta. Also in 
Indonesia counterpart funds have been allocated for the construction of a secure 
message center and code room at national police headquarters. In the Philip- 
pines a national bureau of investigation radio network now links the central 
office in Manila with each of the district offices. The Korean national police 
have been assisted in establishing and operating a system of telephone, radio- 
telephone, radio-telegraph, and teletype networks. Also in Korea cement posts 
are replacing wood as wire carriers and efficiency is improving. In Cambodia 
surveys and tests have been made and plans developed for a nationwide police 
communications system. In Iran radio communication has been established 
between headquarters in Teheran and police stations in 17 major cities and a 
eontract has been signed for installation of 106 additional stations. In Greece 
initial training of radio maintenance personnel has been completed. The Athens 
city police mobile radio system has been completed, together with the Athens 
phase of the gendarmerie mobile radio system. In Turkey the development of 
a countrywide police telecommunications network is progressing. In Tunisia a 
major effort is the planning, installation, and operation of a nationwide police 
radio network, integrated when possible into the national radio-telephone net- 
works. In Liberia radio communication has been developed in the Monrovia 
area. Particular attention has been given in both latter countries to the train- 
ing of radio technicians. Iu Guatemala, Bolivia, and El Salvador communica- 
tions have improved appreciably with ICA technical help. 

Police mobility has been improved. 

Illustrations.—Transportation is an absolute prerequisite for effective opera- 
tion of any police organization. In almost every police program, some improve- 
ment in transportation has been made ranging from gear for packhorses in 
Laos to various types of motor vehicles, bicycles, airplanes, and boats. Equally 
important are the advances made or planned in the field of automotive mainte- 
nance. In Laos the subject of driver maintenance has been included as a 
standard part of the curriculum at the police college. Also in Laos a contract 
has been approved which will put four third-country technicians to work on a 
1-year intensive program calculated to bring the condition of vehicles and main- 
tenance capability up to an adequate standard through the on-the-job training 
technique. In Indonesia a modern fourth-echelon vehicle repair and reclama- 
tion facility has been completed at the central police supply facility near 
Djakarta. In Thailland and Cambodia a centrally controlled maintenance facil- 
ity has been completed and the parts supply and record system completely re- 
vised to permit authoritative control over the use and maintenance of police 
vehicles. An ICA technician furnishes technical advice to the Indonesian sea 
police concerning sea patrol and in the care and maintenance of several small 
patrol craft provided by ICA. A patrol boat has been furnished to the Cy- 
renaica police force in Libya. Small aircraft for patrol purposes have been pro- 
vided Indonesia and Tunisia. A number of bicycles were provided to the police 
of Afghanistan to meet the particular needs of that country. 

Modern investigation techniques in handling criminal and internal se- 
curity cases have been introduced. 

Identification and records systems have been developed or improved. 

Crime laboratories have been developed or improved. 

Iilustrations.—In Thailand a total of 234 men have been trained for crime 
Scene search activities in support of the police scientific laboratory. In Viet- 
nam all criminal records have been consolidated in the bureau of investigation 
headquarters in Saigon. In Turkey, Korea, Indonesia, Thailand, Philippines, 
Vietnam, and Guatemala crime laboratories have been developed or expanded. 

In Greece a comprehensive survey of the police and gendarmerie criminal 
and security records has been completed by ICA consultants and a central rec 
ords file has been established in a newly created national security organization; 
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as a corollary, ICA advisers are working with the Greek authorities on the 
establishment of a national identification system. 

In almost every program, training has been given in the techniques of criminal 
and security investigations. In Lebanon a French speaking ICA technician has 
begun instruction in identification subjects to officers of the internal security 
forces. In Ceylon and Liberia training programs for criminal investigative per- 
sonnel are underway. 

A mobile crime laboratory was provided the police in Thailand to be dis- 
patched as required to the scene of crimes and other emergencies. 

Steps have been taken to improve control of traffic. 

Illustrations —ICA technical assistance in traffic programs are underway in 
many countries including Greece, Liberia, Korea, Turkey, Philippines, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Indonesia. Safety campaigns have been conducted in most of 
these countries utilizing the press and eliciting public support. 

In Iran, a modern uniform traffic code has been prepared and presented to the 
Government. In Guatemala accident investigation cars are now operating effec- 
tively. In Korea a revision of the traffic code is being conducted in cooperation 
with the Ministry of Bducation. 

In Indonesia training is being given and equipment is on order preparatory 
to the establishment of a 10-car highway patrol to operate on the roads of the 
densely populated island of Java. In West Java at Bandung a traffic safety 
area has been built where bicyclists are given training before being issued an 
operator’s permit. In Bthiopia modern traffic accident reports and uniform 
reporting procedures were begun and a traffic code prepared. In Greece train- 
ing procedures have been prepared and translated into Greek dealing with traffic 
accident investigation and records in connection with technical advice on the 
traffic conditions. 


The importance of police public relations is being recognized and steps 
taken to improve them. 

Illustrations——The subject of police public relations is being emphasized in 
the training programs of all countries where a police program is in operation. 
In Greece ICA advisers have cooperated closely with the citizen committee on 
implementation of a traffic safety program to increase public awareness of the 
rules of traffic safety and the role played by the police. In Korea the police 
have a very extensive public relations and public service program, marked by 
distribution of posters and police publications, and demonstrations of services. 
A course in police public relations has been developed and is being taught at 
the police college and is being published in serial form in the police magazine. 
In Seoul a youth guidance center has been established under direction of the 
national policewomen’s division and supported by professional and civic leaders. 
In Liberia the improved discipline and efficiency of the police has merited much 
public and police comment. 

While difficult to appraise there appears to be ample evidence of general 
greater understanding of the important concept of the public service nature of 
law enforcement resulting in increased public support. 

Technical advice has been rendered in special areas of police work. 

A. In Iran an ICA technician has worked with the authorities on narcotics 
enforcement and control. In 1955 as many as 2 million Iranians were reported 
as narcotic users. Through barring the growth of opium poppy and effective 
enforcement, it is now estimated that three-fourths of the 2 million former users 
are no llonger addicted. 

B. Extensive training has been given in the correct methods of riot and civil 
disturbance control in a number of countries in the Near East, Far East, and 
Latin America. In Latin America serious incidents have been handled by the 
police without fatalities in contrast to previous experience. 

C. In Ceylon an ICA criminologist is working closely with the police and other 
interested groups in making a study of the factors which have precipitated a 
high incidence of crime, particularly crimes of violence in that country. 

Pro-Western orientation of police forces has been strengthened. 

Illustrations —While this is an accomplishment difficult to measure, it is 
believed that the day-to-day association of ICA advisers with the officers and 
men of host country police forces and the orientation received by participants 


in the United States have materially helped to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
and trust in this very sensitive area. 
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ICA Work rn LABor 


I. BASIC LABOR PROBLEMS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


One of the most complex and disturbing problems in most underdeveloped 
countries is labor unrest. Labor is demanding immediate improvement in its 
living standards. Mass illiteracy and lack of productive skills, coupled with 
other prevailing inadequacies, impede improvement. Consequently, the workers, 
often under extermist pressures, threaten the peace and security of the individual 
countries and the world as a whole. 

A combination of factors contributes to the conditions that create the tensions 
among the workers. Certain of these bear directly on the labor problems. Fore- 
most usually is the lack of enlightened government policy toward labor—both 
from the humanitarian standpoint and in recognition that labor is an integral 
part of the total endeavor for economic and social development and political 
stability. Lack of institutions through which the labor component could be 
effectively and harmoniously integrated into the changing economic and social 
structures adds almost equally to the problems. Government labor administra- 
tion services either do not exist at all or are inadequate. Labor organizations 
often are viewed with reservations by governments and employers, sometimes 
are used for other than their rightful purpose. and instances are prohibited or 
highly restricted. Even where the above conditions do not exist, there is gener- 
ally a lack of know-how in the day-to-dav administration of labor affairs and 
in operation of labor organizations. Ultimately this tends to lead to frictions 
and ineffective use of human resources. To remedy these conditions entails not 
only the establishment of mechanisms, but also of the underlying concepts and 
attitudes to fit the changing order that is taking place. 


II. OBJECTIVES AND OPERATIONS 
A. Objectives 


The broad task is to help and, in some instances, influence the recipient coun- 
tries to undertake development of policies and institutions under which labor 
could become a constructive force in fulfilling its own aspirations in peaceful 
and secure environment. More specifically—among other things: 

1. To develop appropriate labor policies and effective labor administration 
services cond"cive to efficient utilization of human resources under acceptable 
working conditions; 

2. To encourage, through labor education, the growth of free democratic 
labor unions in those circumstances where such growth will provide an orderly 
means for asserting labor’s rights and for recognizing its responsibilities; 

3. To increase the productivity of the labor force through development of 
skills. 


B. Operations 


The technical cooperation program in labor provides the specialized know-how 
without which the recipient countries would find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to undertake measures necessary to achieve above objectives. The assistance 
is extended mainly to government labor administration functions, trade unions, 
and skill develonment programs. 

1. Assistance to governments on labor administration.—Cuts across the whole 
range of governmental functions relating to labor—from drafting basic levisla- 
tion and implementing ordinances, establishing and/or improving the min‘stries 
of their particular agencies such as the employment service, mediation and arhi- 
tration services, labor standards, statistics, et cetera—to preparation of manuals 
and conducting of manpower surveys. This assistance is principally extended 
through consultation and demonstration by U.S. specialists, stationed in the 
respective countries, who work with officials of all levels—from the ministers of 
labor to clerical staffs. The other principal form of assistance to labor adminis- 
tration is the participant program. This training includes consultation with U.S. 
officials and brief observation tours for ministers of Jabor and ranking officials 
to extended specialized classroom and the on-the-job training for operating staffs. 

2. Technical assistance to trade unions is the core of the lahor program, 
fulfilling the provision of the Mutual Securitv Act (sec. 413a) that it is the 
policy of the United States “* * * to strengthen free trade union * * *”, in 
recognition that workers’ organizations are an integral part of democratic socie- 
ties and a corallary to the free enterprise system. The specific purpose of this 
phase of the program is to teach workers and trade union leaders the practical 
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aspects of sound labor-management relations and of trade union activities. In 
content and scope, workers’ education ranges from practical day-to-day trade 
union operations, grievance procedures, and collective bargaining to the philos- 
ophy and economics that motivate economic development and political stability. 
It is geared to both workers of the lowest literacy level as well as the leaders 
who participate in or strongly influence making national policy. A wide variety 
of facilities and techniques are used—for example: 

(a) Seminars and classes are conducted in the respective countries for workers 
and trade union leaders. These may be informal training meetings conducted 
with the assistance of U.S. technicians or formalized courses. For instance: In 
Turkey a nationwide workers’ education program, reaching thousands of workers, 
is being carried on largely through informal sessions for workers at plantsites 
and in community facilities, under Government sponsorship, and with varying 
degrees of employer participation. In Latin America, seminars of 2 or more 
weeks, conducted by educational institutions, are used widely, such as the semi- 
nar conducted early in 1960 at the University College of West Indies by the 
Labor Relations Institute of the University of Puerto Rico under ICA-financed 
contract. 

(b) Permanent labor education centers are operated in the respective coun- 
tries to serve only a particular country, or the countries of the region such as 
the Labor Relations Institute at the University of Chile and the regional opera- 
tions of the Labor Relations Institute at the University of Puerto Rico and 
the Asian Labor Education Center in the Philippines. 

(c) The participant program under which several hundred trade unionists, 
from many parts of the world, come to the United States each year or go to 
third countries for training. Not only is this the major portion of the ICA 
labor program but it is the most important. It provides people who are the 
most exposed and most susceptible to anti-American propaganda an opportunity 
to learn firsthand about American labor practices and the American way of 
life. This program is highly flexible and is constantly adjusted to accommodate 
the changing nature of problems and changing type of participants—ranging 
from the sophisticated trade union leaders to workers with little or no ex- 
perience in trade union activities. The program operates primarily for trade 
unionists and labor ministry officials, but has special arrangements for partici- 
pants under other ICA programs, such as the productivity teams, industry man- 
agement personnel and labor administrators. 

(d) Supply of training and informational materials, much of which is trans- 
lated into a common regional language and/or into the language of the respective 
countries with adaptations to local customs. The most noteworthy of such 
materials are: 

(1) The workers’ education materials kit which is made up as an integrated 
set of aids including model flip charts, manuals, film strips, records, flannel 
boards, etc., all of which are designed as models for adaptation to local lan- 
guages, customs, and facilities. (2) A series of some 40 bulletins entitled 
“Guides to Industrial Relations in the United States” which give a concise 
description of U.S. labor relations and trade union practices in specific indus- 
tries and of other related activities. These have been translated into several 
languages. (3) Several manuals on various aspects of labor administration 
in underdeveloped countries have been or are under preparation. 

3. Skill development.—Is an expanding operation to meet the increasingly 
pressing problem of skilled manpower shortage in the underdeveloped countries. 
Currently, technical cooperation is provided in three categories of manpower 
development: skill training of industrial workers: development of high-level 
manpower; and special cases of common interest to United States and the more 
developed countries. 

(a) Training of industrial workers consists of assistance (1) to establish 
or improve apprenticeship and other on-the-job training programs in industry; 
and (2) to establish training institutions for upgrading or developing the skills 
of adult workers. The assistance is being given either through direct hire U.S. 
technicians stationed in the respective countries or through ICA-financed contract 
arrangements between United States and recipient country training institutions. 
Trainers, teachers and administrators come to United States for study in train- 
ing institutions and U.S. industry. Equipment, machinery, tools, and training 
materials are sometimes provided to the training schools. 

The nrograms vary from country to country. In countries where there is a 
relatively substantial industrial and administrative base usually on-the-job type 
programs operate. In countries with limited industrial and administrative 
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facilities, institutional training predominates. For example: In Turkey, a nation- 
wide “apprentice-in-service” training program is being developed at plant level 
with the assistance of a nine-member team of U.S. apprentice training specialists. 
In Chile, an industrial training program is being carried out under ICA-financed 
contract arrangement between United States and Chilean universities. In Tunis, 
the skill training center is being staffed with French-speaking instructors 
through an ICA-financed contract with a U.S. training institution. The South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, viewing the shortage of skilled manpower in its 
member nations as a serious deterrent to its objectives, has provided funds for 
establishing a variety of skill development facilities in the Philippines, Thailand, 
and Pakistan. These undertakings are being implemented through the ICA 
labor program. 

(b) Development of high-level manpower, as such, heretofore, has been largely 
overlooked by the underdeveloped countries in their plans and programs for 
economic development. Yet, inadequate supply of top-level personnel is one of 
the major obstacles in achieving set goals. To focus attention on this problem, a 
worldwide program has been initiated providing (1) consultative service to 
assist policymakers and planners in establishing national policies for develop- 
ment and utilization of human resources; (2) special training facilities in United 
States in techniques on planning development and utilization of high-level 
manpower. 

(c) Special manpower programs of common interest to United States and the 
more developed countries are being supported on a limited basis as part of the 
efforts to meet the growing worldwide need for more skilled manpower. Cur- 
rently ICA is participating in the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, scientific and technical personnel program which provides for international 
surveys and exchange of information on supply and demand of scientific and 
technical personnel, and for subsidies for training. 

Technical cooperation in labor consists almost entirely of services rendered by 
U.S. technicians stationed in the recipient countries and participants going to 
United States or third countries for training. ICA labor programs operated in 
29 countries during fiscal year 1959-60. A total of 51 direct-hire and contract 
technicians were authorized in fiscal year 1960 for full-time assignment to those 
countries. In addition, a number of specialists are being made available on 
short-term basis. A little over 700 participants were programed to go to United 
States and third countries for training under fiscal year 1960 technical coopera- 
tion funds for the labor program. Funds requested for fiscal year 1961 are about 
one-fourth above approved fiscal year 1960 level. Major portion of the increase 
is for expansion of the skill training program in India. Technicians and train- 
ing facilities for the labor program are primarily provided through the U.S, 
Department of Labor, the U.S. trade unions, U.S. universities, and private 
industry. 

The Department of Labor is the main source of U.S. technicians and imple- 
ments the participant training in United States under contract arrangements 
with ICA. For labor administrators, the Department, under ICA guidance, 
operates training sections in the various bureaus, and where, appropriate, ar- 
ranges for observation and practice. Participants under the skill development 
program are usually placed m industrial establishments through the U.S. ap- 
prenticeship training system and in technical training institutions. The training 
for trade unionists consists of a combination of formalized courses at U.S. uni- 
versities and labor and education schools, observation of U.S. labor administra- 
tion and labor relation services and extensive observation of U.S. trade union 
activities. 

The American trade unions play an important role in the ICA labor program 
and through this means make an outstanding contribution to better international 
understanding at the people-to-people level. Over the years, the unions have 
received thousands of foreign trade unionists with utmost hospitality. As 
organizations and their members as individuals, they have opened to the visitors 
their union meetings, conventions, and arbitration hearings as well as their 
homes and communities. Thus, the U.S. trade unions provide for visitors from 
the grassroot level of many countries a direct and intimate view of a cross 
section of American life. 

To meet the special needs of the newly developing countries, U.S. universities 
and other labor training institutions are being increasingly used in the imple- 
mentation of the ICA labor program—both in the United States and abroad. 
Chiefly this is to (1) provide training in the fundamentals of labor affairs, and 
(2) help establish permanent labor institutions in the recipient countries with 
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contacts for continuing sources of technical know-how which the countries 
eventually can maintain on their own. 

In the United States, various universities throughout the country are con- 
tracted to provide part of the specialized training for labor participants. St. 
Johns College at Annapolis, Md., and American University in Washington, D.C., 
operate on regular basis orientation and special labor courses for labor par- 
ticipants. Other leading universities, such as Rutgers, Columbia, Harvard, Penn 
State, University of Wisconsin, University of California operate special courses 
as needed for the visiting trade unionists who undertake advanced extended 
training. Some labor participants, supplement the practical training in U.S. 
agencies by attending the regular university courses. 

The National Institute of Labor Education has been contracted during the 
current year to backstop the ICA labor program in developing appropriate labor 
training tools and to provide services of labor education experts on short-term 
basis as needed. 

Abroad, the services of U.S. universities, whenever possible, are provided 
through direct contracts between the United States and recipient country uni- 
versities, financed by ICA. The direct approach not only facilitates develop- 
ment of permanent institutions for labor on par with other segments of society, 
but also, establishes contacts for future sources of technical know-how not 
dependent on outside assistance. 

One such program went into operation during the current fiscal year in Chile. 
Under direct contract between the University of Pittsburgh and two Chilean 
universities—the State Technical University in Santiago and the Industrial 
Technical University of Frederico Santa Maria in Valparaiso, a nationwide 
industrial training program is being developed. Under another such contract 
between Cornell University and University of Chile a labor relations institute 
is being established as part of the Chilean university. 

The Labor Relations Institute of the University of Puerto Rico, operating 
as part of an overall contract with ICA, contracts its services directly with other 
Latin American institutions. The Delgado Trades and Technical Institute, 
under contract with ICA, provides some personnel with hard to get qualifications 
for staffing skill training centers. 

Close coordination is maintained with other U.S. agencies and international 
organizations on labor programs at the country level. The principal agencies 
with which the labor program relates to varying degrees are International 
Educational Exchange Service (IES), U.S. Information Service (USIS), Euro 
pean Productivity Agency (EPA), International Labor Organization (ILO), and 
United Nations (U.N.). In the field, the USIS facilities are used whenever 
practicable, especially in connection with the workers education program. 


Ill. ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The results from technical cooperation in the labor field are reflected mainly 
through changing attitudes and expanding human capabilities which are not al- 
ways immediately apparent or readily accomplished. The educational processes 
through which these evolve by nature are long termed. Progress is often im- 
peded and obscured by the complexities of other problems—among them unstable 
governments and political upheavals. Consequently, the broad objectives in the 
labor field, as a rule, can be achieved only in the long run. However, despite 
these limiting factors, tangible accomplishments are beginning to accumulate. 

In the overall there are two significant developments. One is the increasing 
recognition by the cooperating countries, that labor is a vital element in eco- 
nomie and social development and in political stability. This can be attributed 
in no small measure to the growing number of labor administration officials of 
all ranks trained under the technical cooperation labor program. With better 
understanding of labor affairs and practical day-to-day operations, such officials 
tend to influence more progressive labor policies and more effective labor ad- 
ministration. The other development is the emergence of new labor leadership 
from the ranks of actual workers, many of whom either had the benefit of local 
training through the ICA labor program or came to the United States as par- 
ticipants. Almost invariably such individuals assume positions of responsibil- 
ity. They are able and do take a constructive stand not only on matters of im- 
mediate concern to them but also on public issues. 

There is evidence of these favorable trends to some extent in practically all 
countries in which ICA labor programs are in operation. In countries where 
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comprehensive labor programs have been underway for some time, accomplish- 
ments are significant. Some examples follow: 

In Turkey, following a start with a very modest workers’ education program 
in 1953, the Government’s apprehensive attitude toward labor has changed. 
Gradually most of the disabilities on labor organizations have been relaxed. 
The workers’ education program has been expanded into the most comprehen- 
Sive one undertaken so far in any underdeveloped country. The program, im- 
plemented through the Government, is receiving enthusiastic participation by 
workers and cooperation of leading employers and educators. In further recog- 
nition of laber’s importance in the country’s drive for development, the Turkish 
yovernment has launched a comprehensive on-the-job skill-training program 
with the assistance of a nine-member team of U.S. apprentice training specialists. 
Moving on another front, the GOT is studiously preparing full-scale moderni- 
zation of labor legislation and labor administration. Although the expanded 
programs have been underway only about 2 years, they are beginning to pay off 
not only materially but also in the esprit de corps among the workers, stemming 
from this show of interest to improve their lot. 

The Labor Education Center at the University of the Philippines, established 
in 1954 as part of the overall technical cooperation labor program, has gained 
such favorable reputation that other countries of the region have come to uti- 
lize its facilities. To accommodate this demand, the center, at the end of 1959 
was enlarged into a regional operation as the Asian Labor Education Center. 
Housed in newly constructed buildings on the main campus of the university, the 
center is operated as an integral part of the University by Filipino personnel 
with two U.S. advisers assisting only technical subjects. Since 1959 the entire 
cost of operation is borne by the Philippine Government. The first regional 
seminar was attended by 25 trade unionists from 7 neighboring countries. 

The Industrial Relations Institute of the University of Puerto Rico operated 
under ICA contract has become somewhat of a focal point for training on non- 
Communist trade unionists from Latin America. The institute is also being 
called upon to conduct seminars in other Latin American educational institutions. 

The contribution of technical cooperation to the development of sound labor 
leadership, while difficult to gage specifically, is increasingly evident, as for 
instance : 

In Lebanon labor conspicuously did not take part in the last political upheaval, 
although under heavy pressure to do so, with some of the leaders incurring 
physical harm. This position of Lebanese labor was attributed, in large part, 
to the fact that most of the key labor leaders had received training under the 
ICA labor program. 

In Jopan the participant training program has been successful in creating 
favorable attitudes on the part of trade unionists toward the adoption of 
democratic trade union practices. Labor leaders have been given the opportunity 
to ohserve at firsthand the benefits gained by American labor in a free enterprise 
system. 

In the Philippines, for the first time, several trade union officials, who actually 
came up from the worker level under the technical cooperation training program, 
are candidates for Members of the Congress and as councilors of Manila and 
other major cities and municipalities. 


ICA WorK IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


I. BASIC PROBLEMS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Modernizing the public services is needed to facilitate and advance the eco- 
nomic development efforts of governments in many developing countries receiving 
ICA assistance. These countries are endeavoring to strengthen their economies 
and raise the standard of living. The administrators are largely untrained and 
inexperienced in the management of development programs. 

In the past, government in many of the developing countries was largely 
limited to the preservation of law and order, and to the collection of taxes. 
Only limited essential services were provided to the people. Business, in general, 
was and is today small scale in nature and only serves the local community. 
nonarenale enterprise as known in the more developed countries is either absent 
or limited. 
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Today the world is witnessing a drama in which people of the lesser developed 
countries are throwing off the ways of the past. Never before in history have 
so many attempted to achieve so much so quickly, and often with so little. 
Nationalistic spirit runs high and it is being expressed in the form of dem»nds 
that places severe responsibility upon governments for increased social services 
and economic security. The achievement of political independence has not been 
accompanied by the rapid economic development which the people in many 
countries believed would be coincident with independence. 

Public administration in these developing countries is generally of low quality. 
Civil servants are poorly equipped for their duties, salaries are low, and there 
is little recognition that the purpose of government is to serve the people. Such 
talent as exists is often used improperly. The planning and management of 
economic development is often beyond the capacity of the public service. Ina 
number of emerging countries recourse has been made to the employment of 
large numbers of expatriates to administer their affairs. While there are « edi- 
cated men in this group, nonetheless it can be said that too little organized 
effort is made to train local country officials in management. 

Analysis of the situation prevailing in many countries leads to the conclusion 
that the most fundamental difficulty is lack of managerial skills. This is recog- 
nized by leaders in some countries. For example, the development plan of one 
country states, “In both the public and the private sectors the country is short 
of technical and managerial skills and experience. There are bound to be delays 
and shortfalls in the execution of development programs.” 

There follows some specific problem fields in which there is serious need for 
managerial talent. 


1. Fiscal policy and administration needs modernization 


Most underdeveloped countries have inadequate methods of financing govern- 
mental activities. Undue tax burden often falls upon one segment of industry 
or of the population. Tax collection is inefficient and costly. Often there is 
little relationship between revenues received and the true capacity of the ecen- 
omy to produce revenues. Local government is weakened frequently by the 
central government allocating a disproportionate share of tax sources to itself. 
The failure in a number of countries to develop adequate financing of govern- 
ment may, for reasons of political or military strategy, create a burden for the 
United States in providing budgetary or economic support. This is an example 
of a weakness in public administration in a foreign country which directly 
affects American taxpayers. 


2. Good budget practices are needed 


Failure generally to introduce good budget practices limits the abolity of gov- 
ernments to carry out economic development programs expeditiously and effec- 
tively. The budget is generally not viewed as a device for good management. 
It is not used in planning government programs and activities, in effecting co- 
ordination and better execution, or as a means of evaluating the efficiency of 
performance. 


8. Governmental organization needs adjustment 


yovernmental agencies are often characterized by unsystematie alinement 
of functions which result in overlaps, duplication, and waste of manpower, which 
makes clear-cut assignment of responsibility and delegation of decisionmaking 
difficult to achieve. Internal procedures are repetitious with complicated checks 
and cross-checks which results in delay in business. Office management is un- 
systematic and disorderly. Development projects often involve more than one 
agency, yet officials are not in the habit of consultation with each other for 
purposes of coordination. 

The general organization of the government is the result of historical growth 
and more likely than not is unsuited to carrying out development programs. 


4. Personnel management needs improvement 


The governments of developing countries are generally staffed for the simple 
traditional functions of government. Employees are poorly paid, they lack in- 
centives for doing good work, and morale is low. They are not trained ade- 
quately for their normal duties and supervision is lax or nonexistent. In some 
countries the level of literacy is a problem in the public services. Technical and 
professional skills, where they exist, are not given sufficient recognition. 
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5. Decentralized governmental administration is needed 


There is two prevalent forms of centralization in the lesser developed countries. 
First, is the concentration of functions in the central government with little activ- 
ity in local or provincial governments and second, the centralization of decision- 
making in the chief of the governmental agency concerned. The concentration 
of government functions at the center tends to compound the nationwide effects 
of inadequate administration. As a result, governmental operations are kept at 
a distance from the people in the oulying provinces. The people do not identify 
their personal welfare with the government and in times of political stress they 
cannot be expected to come to the support of the government with any great 
enthusiasm. 

The centering of decisionmaking in the head of each governmental agency is 
one of the primary courses of slowness in governmental operations in develop- 
ing countries. Such matters as the routine purchase of pencils and paper fre- 
quently requires the approval of a cabinet minister after the review and concur- 
rence of many subordinate officials. 


6. Chief executives need management tools 


The chief executives of most of the lesser developed countries are trying to 
promote the welfare and progress of their countries. Almost without exception 
they lack the management tools needed for the accomplishment of their respon- 
sibilities. Many times they are unaware of the nature of these management 
tools and have little or no appreciation of their potential value. These are the 
tools of budgeting, personnel, accounting, auditing, organization, methods, 
analyses, and staff reporting. In the more developed countries much attention 
has been given to these techniques. Suitably adapted to the situation in each 
underdeveloped country, they could be utilized by executives to improve the 
direction and coordination of public services. 


7. Facilities are needed for training in management of business and government 


The lack of educational facilities for training people in the principles and 
techniques of management as applied to business and government is largely 
responsible for the shortage of persons with management skills in the develop- 
ing countries. Higher educational institutions normally have not concerned 
themselves with professional training; they usually limit themselves to the more 
academic and classical studies in the humanities and in the sciences. If a per- 
son wishes to have a university level education in a technical or scientific field 
as well as training in management, he usually must go abroad for study. Of those 
who have studied abroad, comparatively few have received training in man- 
agement. 

In summary a characteristic list of ordinary administrative problems found 
in developing countries would include: a general shortage of qualified per- 
sonnel; low professional standards of government employees; no real concept 
of public service as a service to the people; inadequate salaries of civil servants; 
overcentralization and inadequate delegation of authority; cumbersome gov- 
ernmental procedures; bad working conditions; inappropriate record systems— 
with antiquated filing systems; inadequate budget and accounting systems; 
insufficient training facilities at all levels—secretarial, inservice, university 
for business, and public administration; absence of training materials—text- 
books, manuals, training films, audio-visual aids; lack of appreciation of staff 
work, and the need for coordination between agencies; improper distribution 
of functions—some ministers take their favorite function with them as they 
change ministries. 


II. OBJECTIVES AND OPERATION OF ICA PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


The very nature of technical cooperation requires that, before the process 
of technical assistance can begin, there must be interest in and desire for such 
help on the part of both the receiving and giving country. In public administra- 
tion, as in other fields, this fact imposes an important limitation on what ICA 
can do, and when it can be done. 

From the previous discussion of public administration problem areas it is 
obvious that it is in the U.S. interest for governments of developing countries 
to modernize their administrative organization and operations. However, 
ICA cannot assist in the improvement of public administration until a govern- 
ment manifests a desire to plan and effect such improvements. In many coun- 
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tries the leadership has become so accustomed to their way of doing government 
business that it is accepted as a normal part of life and not subject to correction. 

Most technical cooperation involves administrative improvement in one way 
or another. The malaria eradication project may be bogged down because 
the country purchasing office ordered the wrong kind of insecticide. The vo- 
cational education program may be lagging because the ministry of finance 
is slow in paying contractors engaged in putting up the needed buildings. The 
irrigation project may be stalled because the shipping papers on the pumps 
which are rusting on the docks got lost in the ministry of public works. 

The first task of an ICA mission in the field of public administration is to 
convince leaders of the host country that administrative weaknesses and in- 
adequacies of government can be corrected, and that similar difficulties have 
been resolved in other countries. The second task is to point out that any 
technical assistance in the field of public administration provided by ICA 
has as its basic method of operation the training of local officials either within 
the country, through facilities outside the country, or some combination thereof. 

When some of the leaders of the host government have become convinced 
of the need for administrative improvement, it is possible to initiate, at the 
request of the host government, a public administration project. The project 
may take several forms: appraisal of the managerial resources of the gov- 
ernment; a survey to identify major problem areas and to establish a plan of 
action to meet the problems; continuous advisory services of specialists brought 
from the United States to work in association with and through host country 
officials on the resolution of administrative difficulties of a particular ministry 
or other governmental agency and the installation of improved methods; ad- 
visory services for a general survey and reorganization of one or more gov- 
ernmental agencies; services of a group of professors of public and business 
administration to assist in establishing a training and education institution 
in the host country. 

The ICA experts do not engage in “operations” which involve decisionmaking. 
They serve strictly in advisory or teaching roles. Their work is concerned 
with the development of people to carry on more effectively their own affairs. 
Advice given to host country officials is based upon personal study of local 
administrative problems, and prior experience in dealing with similar problems 
elsewhere. The successful adviser, after a time, builds up an informal set 
of relationships among officials in the host country. 

The end result of the effort of the ICA public administration adviser working 
with host country officials is the actual adoption and installation of improved 
administrative practices. This may be concerned with an improved budget 
system, modernization of personnel practices, the reorganization of a govern- 
mental agency, or other similar projects. 

The U.S. experts are furnished by ICA through direct hire, by contracting 
with an educational institution or with a consulting firm for their services. 
During calendar year 1959 approximately 289 (139 direct hire and 150 serving 
under university and other contracts) experts were maintained abroad by ICA 
in various categories under the public administration program. 

By the end of 1959 the ICA program of oversea technical assistance in 
public administration was cooperating with 40 host countries in over 100 
projects. These were designed to contribute to the solution of such problems 
as the lack of management know-how; need for modernization of tax, customs 
and fiscal systems; need for the improvement in the organization of govern- 
ment services; reduction in the complex and burdensome controls on business. 
Most of the projects deal with problems of the central organization of the 
national governments. This concentration on administrative problems at the 
national level is at the choice of the host government; ICA is itself very con- 
cerned by the problems of provincial, local and municipal governments in those 
countries as well. It is anticipated that appreciation and concern for problems 
of local governments will increase year by year and that ICA’s technical assist- 
ance in the field of local government may correspondingly shift from national 
to local levels. When such a shift in program emphasis takes place, ICA 
activities will demonstrate more and more clearly the concern of the American 
people for the welfare of individual citizens of other countries. 

One of the most effective devices for improving public administration abroad 
is that which brings foreign officials and students to the United States for 
training. These participants, who are carefully selected, have programs which 
may involve educational work, observation, inservice training, or a combination 
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of two or more of these. In 1959, 652 foreign officials received training in public 
administration under ICA auspices. 

The educational programs for foreign officials may include both regular gradu- 
ate and undergraduate courses at universities or courses spec.fically designed 
for foreign students—as in taxation at Harvard, local government administration 
at Wayne State University, economic development at Vanderbilt University, and 
the teaching of business administration at Michigan State University. 

Observation tours are usually combined with some other form of training. 
The observation tour will normally involve visits ranging from a few hours to 
several weeks at installations, projects, government cffices, business fisims, in- 
dustrial plants, and universities. The tours may last for as much as a month 
or may run for as much as 6 months, depending upon the level and scope of the 
visitor’s interests, the length of time he can be spared from his work at home, 
and the availability of suitable U.S. resources. Government officials, business 
and industrial firms, educational and training institutions, local and national 
associations have been generous in providing the foreign visitors with information 
and know-how. 

Specially designed workshops have been organized for foreign officials by the 
ICA Public Administration D.vision, These workshops have specialized in per- 
sonnel administration, budgeting, organization and methods. 

Some of the foreign oflicials also have included in their training programs 
observation and study of public administration in third countries. For example, 
a number of government officials and technicians from the Far East are now 
going each year to the Institute of Public Administration at the University of 
the Philippines; those from Arabic speaking countries go to the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut. During calendar year 1959, 100 participants were sent by ICA 
to other countries for training in public administration. 

Every study so far made of public administration trainees, whether trained 
in the United States, in a third country, or in their own count:y, has shown 
that a substantial majority of their newly acquired skills and knowledge are 
utilized effectively after receiving training under technical cooperation projects. 
The test here, however, is not whether the returned trainee is found back in 
the pubiic service—the real test is that he displays a change of attitude toward 
his work. Has he learned the problem-solving approach, the search for available 
facts as a basis for finding the answer to his prob!em? Is he willing to recom- 
mend a decision based on his study of a preblem? Has he discove.ed that the 
administrative problems of his country or agency are not unique and that the 
experience of other countries or agencies may contribute to the solution of prob- 
lems confronting him? Experience with participants has been highly successful. 
Many of those who received training in the United States now occupy top posi- 
tions in their government service. 

Public and business administration educational activities of ICA are carried 
on with the assistance of American universities under ICA-financed contracts 
in building 13 academic institutes of business or public administration established 
by the governments of as many countries. These institutes are helping measurably 
to increase managerial skills and capacities in developing countries. Du ing 
calendar year 1959 there were these contracts plus 8 others with outstanding 
American universities to assist ICA on a total of 20 educational and training 
institutional projects in public administration and business administration. 

Uuderdeveloped countries generally lack statistical services which can de- 
velop data related to country economic and social planning. While ICA en- 
courages the development of statistics as a normal part of each program—in 
agriculture, health, e’ucation, it is an essential element in public adm'‘nistration 
programs. During 1959 ICA assisted 10 countries in statistics through the 
services of 20 technicians.’ This p-ogram is carried on through a participating 
agency program with the Bureau of the Census of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. The Bureau recruits the statistical advisers who are sent to the 
fieid and provides the training facilities in the United States for foreign officials. 

Management consulting firms are used by ICA to furnish, under contract, 
consultants to render advisory services to agencies of foreign governments. 
During calendar year 1959 such contracts were in force to assist the Ministry 
of Finance in Afghanistan and the Ministry of Finance in Thailand; another to 
furnish advisory services to the plan organization in Iran; one to provide tax 
consultation to the Republic of Korea ; one for assistance in national statistics in 


1 Included in overall figures on p. 5. 
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Korea ; and one to assist the municipality of Bangkok in Thailand in developing 
a master plan for the metropolitan area. 

The United Nations, the Ford Foundation, and the Colombo plan are providing 
assistance in public administration in several countries, but there is no duplica- 
tion or overlapping with the ICA-assisted projects. For example, the Ford 
Foundation assists the Institute of Business Administration in Istanbul and has 
aided financially the Indian Institute of Public Administration. The U.N. spon- 
sors institutes of public administration in Ankara, Cairo, Addis Ababa, Kat- 
mandu, San Jose (Costa Rica), and Khartoum. Through the Colombo plan 
foreign officials of Pakistan, Indonesia, and other eastern countries have been 
receiving training in Australia and Canada. Through the U.N. Public Adminis- 
tration Division, assistance is tendered to a number of countries in public admin- 
istration. Coordination between these activities of U.N. and those of ICA is 
achieved by the chiefs of the U.N. and ICA divisions meeting three or four times 
a year to review requests received by each from various countries and to exchange 
information on their respective activities. In addition, ICA country missions 
keep informed currently of the work being done by U.N. and other agencies in the 
field of public administration. 





Ill, EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





An illustrative list of ICA public administration accomplishments are briefly 
described below. 






1. Management improvement 


There has been a veritable surge for management training in Korea during 
1959. Management development seminars at the National Officials Training 
Institute for bureau directors and similar Government executives were in full 
operation during 1959. From April to October 17, seminars enrolled over 400 
officials for 50-hour courses offered under Korean discussion leaders trained by 
American advisers. One ministry is now beginning its own, specially planned 
management training program for subordinate officials, assisted by the Insti- 
tute’s staff, but carried out by training officers who received special training at 
the Institute. Executive development programs for Korean business leaders 
initiated with the assistance from an ICA-financed university contract have been 
enthusiastically received and supported by Korean leaders. Korean demands 
for such training is multiplying rapidly. 

In April the School of Public Administration at Seoul National University 
began offering training to governmental employees and to students, the enroll- 
ment totaling approximately 100 in day and evening classes. The curriculum 
is entirely new to Korea, and with the guidance of American advisers a pro- 
gram of research into administrative aspects of government in Korea is being 
initiated. The research studies will enable the school to offer courses especially 
oriented to government as it functions in Korea. 

In Vietnam considerable progress was made during the year in developing 
the National Institute of Administration in Saigon as a focal point for manage- 
ment improvement in Vietnam. Some 240 graduates of the regular 3-year degree 
program are now occupying positions in the Government and over 3,000 Govern- 
ment officials have participated in inservice training courses in the past 5 years 
provided by the Institute. 

The Indonesian Government has a major handicap in the scarcity of manage- 
ment skills. ICA has assisted in the development of public and business adminis- 
tration education within the university system at the undergraduate level and 
the establishment of a graduate school of public administration. It has also 
assisted in the establishment of the National Institute of Administration in the 
Office of the Prime Minister, designed to support a governmentwide management 
training program for all Government employees. 

The Government of Spain entered into a contract with a U.S. consultant under 
ICA sponsorship to act as a general adviser to the Office of the Presidency and 
the Bureau of Training and Post Training for Civil Servants in its government- 
wide programs for improving public administration. The Government has reec- 
ognized the need for and has begun planning on a school of public administration 
to be financed from Spanish funds. 

In Turkey the State Hydraulic Works Agency has, with ICA assistance, car- 
ried out a comprehensive management training program. 

The Government of Guatemala through the Ministry of Finance and with ICA 
assistance has established a public administration development center. During 
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the past year more than 1,000 clerks and supervisors were trained in basic office 
poem The program has now been broadened to include the training of higher 
cials. 

Michigan State University has assisted the School of Business of Sao Paulo 
University in Brazil. In connection with the program, over 500 business people 
have been trained in executive management. All teaching has now been turned 
over to Brazilians. 

In Chile the University of Chicago has assisted the Catholic University in 
Chile in establishing a center for economic research. Very great progress has 
been made in the improvement of the quality of the faculty of economics and of 
instruction. 

In Bolivia the new School of Public Administration at the University of San 
Andreas has had some 2,500 Government employees participate in inservice 
training courses. 

In Paraguay, a group of former participants who had received training in 
public administration in the United States formed a professional society which 
has been effective in disseminating information concerning the need and im- 
portance of administrative improvement. Out of this there has developed an 
Institute of Public Administration under the leadership of a former participant. 
Thus, there has been an important “multiplier effect” of the training which 
was received in the United States through ICA. 

During 1959 in Panama, Peru, and Ecuador a series of programs in training 
in public administration have been attended by some 800 officials. 

EROPA—tThe Eastern Regional Organization for Public Administration— 
composed of 10 Asian countries is promoting greater understanding of the 
values and role of modern public administration among countries in the Far 
East. The Secretariat in Manila has received some ICA-financial assistance. 


2. Improved financial management in government 


Under an ICA-management firm contract the Government of Thailand has 
been provided assistance in the modernization of the fiscal management. During 
1959 new systems of accounting, budgetary allotment, and encumbrance were 
adopted. For the first time in the history of the kingdom, a daily bank recon- 
ciliation was established. 

In Afghanistan an ICA-financed contractor has furnished advice to the Gov- 
ernment on the installation of its first uniform accounting system. This project, 
sponsored by the Ministry of Finance, has resulted in a detailed accounting 
manual together with standard forms which are being used on a national scale. 

In Ecuador through public administration assistance a complete budget and 
accounting classification has been developed which will, for the first time, 
provide a complete picture of the country’s fiscal operations. 

In the Central Bank of Paraguay, the work of two short-term consultants 
resulted in the establishment of an audit unit, the reconciliation of all figures 
on the balance sheet, a change in the system of unsecured loans from a com- 
mercial bank, and a drastic reduction in the number of governmental accounts. 


8. Decentralization 


In the ancient city of Isfahan, Iran, a model city government is being de- 
veloped with the assistance of ICA public administration advisers. This is 
one of a number of steps being taken to strengthen local government. 


4. Statistical improvement 


With ICA technical assistance a trial census was taken in one of the provinces 
of Vietnam to test procedures which will be used in the general census of popu- 
lation of 1960. The trial run entailed the training of enumerators as well as 
village and district supervisors. This trial census was observed and studied 
by a team of Thailand specialists as a part of the program of technical co- 
operation between Vietnam and Thailand. 


5. Codification of laws 


In Panama, the first codification of the nation’s 2,600 laws and 7,000 execu- 
tive decrees enacted since the nation’s founding in 1903 was produced. As a 
result of this project, the businessman or lawyer can find a law or decree if he 
knows its subject, date of enactment, or the ministry to which it applies. 


6. Improved personnel administration 


In Cesta Rica an ICA technician helped to draft and install one of the few 
modern public personnel systems in Latin America. Costa Ricans are now 
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advising their neighbors on improved personnel practices. In this case the 
work of the ICA technician was greatly aided by assistance from former par- 
ticipants who had returned to Costa Rica. Subsequently they undertook to 
spread sound personnel practices to other neighboring countries. 


ICA WorkK IN EpUCATION 


BASIC EDUCATION IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


The development of human resources, upon which depends a nation’s economic 
growth, is achieved in a large measure through an effective national education 
system. Many of the developing countries in which ICA has been asked to pro- 
vide educational technical assistance lack such a national system. In some 
cases there is not available a core of trained people with which to launch train- 
ing programs to build a national education system. Then the task becomes one 
of starting from the ground up. Attempts by these countries to fill this mini- 
mum gap of trained leaders has often resulted in expensive out-of-country train- 
ing programs, so expensive in some instances that it has hampered the develop- 
ment of indigenous educational programs. 

Developing countries characteristically lack an adequate supply of trained 
teachers. In many instances elementary teachers are entering on duty after 
completing elementary and middle school level education. Secondary teachers 
are often recruited for middle and lower secondary schools from the ranks in 
upper secondary schools and many of these enter on duty with no preservice 
teacher training. 

Physical facilities and equipment for education programs are scarce or non- 
existent in many instances; e.g., the teaching of the sciences in schools without 
any laboratory equipment has resulted in impractical and unapplied book 
memorization type of learning. The combination of teacher, classroom, and 
equipment scarcity comes into focus when one realizes that in Africa, for 
example, illiteracy ranges up to as high as 95 percent in some countries and 
the actual inschool populations range anywhere from only 2 to 50 percent of 
the eligible school populations. Similar conditions exist in other developing 
areas around the world. 

Recent studies by the Office of Educational Services, ICA, Washington, com- 
bined with reports of ICA education field officers and survey teams, verify that 
there is a vast vacuum in the field of educational materials. Such inadequacies 
have perpetuated rote learning techniques which are not conductive to the 
development of critically thinking minds capable of making sound evaluation, 
judgment, and decision. 

Examination of school curriculums in developing nations reveals they are 
often unrelated to the needs of the population in terms of economic, social, and 
political deveiopment. These curriculums need revision and reshaping as a means 
of producing trained manpower and a more responsible citizenry. The Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences (in a report prepared for ICA, dated July 1, 1959) 
stated that “Africa’s greatest single resource is its manpower, and its greatest 
single limitation is the dearth of trained manpower for the multitude of responsi- 
bilities and action programs necessary to sound social and economic progress.” 

In some instances countries which do have a basic structure upon which to 
build, a reorganization and expansion of this present structure is needed while 
in other countries newer concepts and types of education and training need to be 
introduced ; e.g., introduction of a comprehensive-type secondary education pro- 
gram where it is needed but does not now exist. Above all, developing countries 
need management skills to foster their national education systems. The present 
lack of trained manpower in educational administration and finance is one which 
continues to hamper development of overall national educational systems. 


OBJECTIVE AND OPERATION OF ICA PROGRAMS 


As a result of the above stated inadequacies ICA has been requested to furnish 
technical assistance in the field of education to developing nations. The ICA 
education policy is aimed at (1) assisting in the attainment of the objectives of 
the total technical cooperation program in host countries and (2) at building 
up and strengthening national systems of education in developing countries by 
guiding, through advisership, demonstration, and training, these national systems 
51905—60— pt. 6——8 
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so that they are directly related to the educational needs and problems of host 
countries. 

National development must be considered as a totality. Subdivision of this 
totality into such interrelated aspects as economic, political, and social develop- 
ment or into education, industry, agriculture, commerce, and others, may be 
made primarily for planning purposes. Both human and material resources are 
available to a country for national development. Human resources are de- 
veloped largely through effective employment of the educational process, whereby 
changes are brought about in the knowledge, skills, and attitudes of the in- 
dividual. Economic development will come primarily as the people of a nation 
acquire the knowledge and skills required to make most effective use of material 
resources. Democracy will develop primarily as the citizens of a nation acquire 
and implement the concept of individual freedom with social responsibility. 
Social development grows as individuals and groups learn to revise existing 
inadequate social structures and to create new ones and institutions with the 
functional purpose of serving the present-day needs of the nation. Therefore, 
no country can progress far in economic, political, or social development, in 
agriculture, commerce, or industry, without concurrently developirg its educa- 
tional system. And the nature and scope of its educational system, which 
inciudes all functional levels and substantive areas of education, will shape in 
large measure the form and determine the rate of progress in the economic, 
political, and social development of a nation. ICA education programs aim at 
developing such a scope in national education systems. 

Progress with respect to national development grows out of effective planning 
which, in turn, must be based upon careful research. Planning for educational 
development must be an integral part of national planning and should be based 
upon research identifying educational needs and problems in relation to the 
progress of the nation. More specifically, educational development must be 
directly related to manpower needs for the economic, political, and social de- 
velopment of a nation. Only as educational development is made an integral 
part of national planning and is directly related to manpower needs will an 
educational system be functionally oriented to play its role in the development 
of the nation. The ICA education staff may find this national and educational 
planning already accomplished by a given host country. In other countries 
assistance in educational research and planning in all probability wou!'d be of 
top priority. ICA education programs are directly related to the educational 
needs and problems of the host country. Specific ICA education projects are 
meaningful only within the context of overall educational planning. 

The educational system of a country usually reflects its culture, and, there- 
fore, to education is assigned the dual task of preserving and improving that 
culture. Consequently, education in a given country must be particularly and 
uniquely suited to the needs, hopes, and plans of the people of that country. 
It follows, then, that American education should not be transplanted in toto 
within any given foreign country. Nor should a country, formerly in colonial 
status, adopt, in toto, the education program of the parent nation. Their needs 
may be entirely different. With specific reference to ICA education programs, 
what is “exported” from American education must be compatible with the 
objectives of the host country into which it is imported. Experience indicates 
that the philosophy, organization, administration, and methodology of American 
education are more exportable via our ICA education programs than is much 
of the content of our educational programs and courses. And, finally, we 
“export people’”—our technicians. 

Education, defined in its broadest sense, is continuous from birth to death. 
Structurally it is divided for administrative convenience into the traditional 
levels—elementary, secondary, and higher and adult education. There is a 
further division of education into the academic and vocational. Because of the 
continuous nature of learning and the educative process, each level and area of 
education influences and is influenced by each other level and area. Conse- 
quently, the development of the educational system of a nation must take place 
at all educational levels and in all types of education in an articulated manner; 
otherwise, dangerous imbalances may be created. In taking cognizance of this 
general principle, it follows that assistance provided by ICA education programs 
within the context of the host country’s own efforts for educational development 
should not foster imbalance within the national system of education. 

The key to the effectiveness of any educational system is the competence of 
its leadership. Generally speaking, educational development calls for both ex- 
pansion and improvement of the existing educational system. Expansion re- 
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quires additional numbers of educational leaders—teachers, administrators, 
specialists—in government educational agencies and in individual institutions. 
Improvement of the existing educational system requires attention at both the 
preservice and inservice levels with regard to training educational leaders. 
The ICA education programs are focused upon providing assistance to leader- 
ship training, primarily because of (1) the importance of the leader in education 
and (2) the high development of educational leadership training in American 
education, an “exportable” competency. 

ICA education objectives may be summarized briefly as fostering the develop- 
ment of national school systems through assistance in (1) effective planning, 
(2) curriculum development or revision which reflects the needs of host countries, 
(3) demonstration and training which will develop a core of educators capable 
of carrying on indigenous education programs, (4) development of management 
planning and research skills in education, and (5) provision of suitable facilities, 
equipment, and educational materials. 

Operationally ICA education programs maintain very close working relation- 
ships both in the fieid and in Washington, with such units as the international 
education exchange programs of the State Department, with the cultural activi- 
ties of the U.S. Information Agency, with the Office of the Special Assistant for 
Cultural Affairs and Educational Exchange in the State Department; the U.S. 
Office of Education of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
National Education Association; the American Council on Education; UNESCO; 
UNTA; and private foundations working abroad in education. 

To meet the requests for technical assistance in education about 350 direct- 
hire U.S. education advisers, plus another 200 ICA-university contract team 
members are serving the agency abroad as educational advisers in host countries. 
About 30 percent (26) of ICA’s present American university contracts are in 
the field of education. Through the ICA education advisers in the field who 
work with host country educators, projects in education are designed and im- 
plemented which will strengthen and improve the national education system. 
Additionally, selected host country educators are sent to the United States and 
third countries for training and return to take up responsible positions in their 
educational systems. 

Since the inception of the point 4 program, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has assisted ICA and its predecessor agencies in carrying out 
oversea cooperative educational programs. The U.S. Office of Education cur- 
rently assists ICA by— 

(1) recruitment of education personnel for oversea service ; 

(2) the placement of foreign educators in schools in the United States 
for training; 

(3) provision of general technical backstspping and assistance to mis- 
sions and personnel overseas. 

There is no one formula or set of formulas which can be applied to all educa- 
tional programs. The needs vary too widely for that; the present state of 
educational facilities varies too widely; the resources at the disposal of the 
host governments, or even in prospect, are too diverse. It is essential, therefore, 
for ICA to preserve a good deal of flexibility in its approach and in its methods. 
The basic ICA approach is to help host countries determine (1) their needs in 
order to create and maintain adequate systems of education, (2) the present 
status of their educational systems, and (3) what must be done to achieve ade- 
quate educational systems. This approach results in identification of problems; 
survey of available resources, both present and potential; establishment of goals; 
development of a plan by which goals may be achieved; and an action program 
within the framework of host governments assisted by ICA. 


EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Africa.—Ethiopia has developed the foundation for the first modern public 
school system in the nation’s 5,000-vear history as a consequence of stimulation 
and joint planning with the ICA education program. In 1953 there were fewer 
than 500 qualified teachers to cope with a school population of 72,000 crowded 
into 718 makeshift classrooms. The single teacher-training institution that year 
graduated a total of 18 teachers. Today because of joint effort there are 4,300 
teachers and supervisors in the nation’s 3,910 classrooms which house 210,000 
children. Teacher-training institutions now number 4 and produce 500 teachers 
annually. Asa result of ICA assistance about 75 percent of all teachers receive 
summer school training for professional upgrading. The establishment of 148 
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new self-help village schools has improved and expanded educational opportu- 
nities in rural areas. Operating in all provinces, 37 post-elementary, academic, 
and special schools graduate about 1,300 skilled workers yearly for employment 
in 23 critical manpower areas. 

Through ICA assistance the training of semiskilled and skilled artisans in 
the building and mechanical trades has progressed. The building trade school in 
Addis Ababa commenced as a joint effort in 1956, as one means of producing 
much-needed building tradesmen and trade instructors. Training is now offered 
in electricity, carpentry, masonry, plumbing, and related subject matter in 
applied mathematics, science, and mechanical drawing. Over 100 graduates 
annually are obtaining employment in these trades while others are being trained 
and entering the teaching field in vocational education. 

The vocational trades school in Asmara, Eritrea, which began as a cooperative 
program in 1953, was phased over to the Ministry of Education during fiscal 
year 1959. U.S. advisers have been reduced from 13 to 9 since the nationals 
have been trained to take over various shops. It is estimated that in 5 years 
sufficient vocational teachers can be trained to operate Ethiopian vocational 
schools with a reduced U.S. advisory staff providing backstopping only. 

Libya.—The teacher education project in Libya, which was initiated in 1953, 
has as its objectives the training of additional teachers through preservice pro- 
grams and upgrade others through in-service programs. The accomplishment of 
these objectives will eliminate the necessity for the Libyan Government to em- 
ploy untrained teachers and non-Libyan teachers. Approximately 300 teachers 
have been graduated from the teachers colleges in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 
in each of the years 1958 and 1959. An additional 1,000 received training in a 
10-week summer program held at Tripoli and in special classes in Cyrenaica. 
Acceleration for the certification of elementary teachers is being carried on 
through evening in-service courses in six centers in Tripolitania. 

Liberia.—The vocational education program at the Booker T. Washington 
Institute in Liberia has shown rapid expansion since 1955, when ICA obtained 
under contract the services of Prairie View A. & M. College to assist in the train- 
ing of vocational teachers and skilled workers. Enrollment at BWI Vocational 
High School has increased from 195 in 1954 to 450 at the present time. A total 
of 206 students have been graduated since 1955. The last graduating class con- 
sisted of 68 students. During the period from April 1956 to May 1959, 10 
buildings were constructed primarily by American technicians and BWI students. 
An academic building was completed by the Government of Liberia. The newly 
expanded Booker Washington Institute opened February 1958 with instructional 
program in 16 vocational areas. Among the vocational trades included are 
agriculture, arts and crafts, automobile mechanics and machine shop, building 
trades, distributive education, heavy equipment mechanics, home economics, 
radio and communication, secretarial science and tailoring. Under the Prairie 
View contract, ICA provided six advisers in 1955. A full complement of 23 ad- 
visers was reached in fiscal year 1958. As a result of training key people Li- 
berian counterparts commenced working with American technicians in 1958. It 
is contemplated that by 1961 Liberian teachers will assume the major responsi- 
bility for operating the school. 


Latin America 


Brazil—When ICA was requested to render technical assistance to Brazil, 
in 1951, the State of Sao Paulo, one of the most active of industrial areas, lacked 
enough trained lower level executives, foremen, and supervisors with which to 
promote industrial growth. At the request of the Ministry of Education, a 
training within industry program was instituted which involved (1) job in- 
struction training, (2) job methods training, (3) job safety training, (4) confer- 
ence leadership, and (5) human relations within industry. About 30,000 fore- 
men and supervisors were trained in these courses. This particular program 
was phased out in 1958. As a followup on this training a newer program is now 
being organized in the same area for skilled and unskilled workers. 

The Brazilian Air Corps had developed an Aviation Engineering College at Sao 
Jose de Campos. Brazil had no aviation industry and a study of the records of 
graduates indicated that they were absorbed in industries other than aviation. 
With the assistance of ICA this institution has been converted into a general 
engineering college with seven major fields in which students can specialize. 
This institution will now be able to supply Brazil with her much needed engineer 
corps. 
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The textile industry is the second largest industry in Brazil employing over 
400,000 workers. With ICA assistance a survey was conducted to determine 
manpower needs of this industry, and it disclosed an acute shortage of foremen, 
departmental and top executives, and highly skilled technicians. Again ICA 
technical assistance aided in organizing a textile institute in Rio, on the junior 
college level, which is now able to fill this gap in manpower needs. This project 
was phased out in 1959. 

Guatemala.—Guatemala has a population reported to be about 60 percent 
illiterate. The compulsory military training law brings all 18-year-old men into 
service for a 2-year period. With ICA assistance about 40 army officers have 
been trained in the techniques of teaching adults and these officers are now 
conducting literacy classes for new recruits. About 1,000 men at a time are 
taken for this training. Through such a program illiteracy is being reduced 
considerably. 

Paraguay.—As in other developing countries Paraguay, while agricultural, 
needs workers in service occupations. ICA assisted in the development of a 
vocational school in Asuncién which is now producing a trained corps of service- 
men in a variety of occupations. The school solved a major problem during 1958 
when the city of Asunci6n installed a water system for the first time. There 
were, however, no plumbers to connect homes to water mains. The vocational 
school established special courses and, by working day and night, trained the 
needed plumbers. As of June 1960, this school is being phased over to the Gov- 
ernment of Paraguay, no longer in need of technical assistance for effective 
operation. 

Peru.—Peru is a country in which the mining, petroleum, fishing, and manu- 
facturing industries are making great progress. In all of these industries, chemi- 
cal and industrial engineering, as well as analytical chemistry, play an important 
role. Many of the industries have modern laboratories equipped with modern 
instruments to carry on the chemical analysis and tests necessary for the devel- 
opment and control of production, but in all of Peru there has been no educa- 
tional institution with trained professors in the field of analytical chemistry and 
instrumentation for giving effective training in these areas. Recognizing that 
the offering of such training would be of tremendous importance in the industrial 
development of the country, the University of San Marcos in Lima requested 
ICA to assist in the modernizing and broadening of the program of the depart- 
ment of chemistry. Three years ago ICA entered into a contract with the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire to carry out such a program of assistance at the 
University of San Marcos through the training of professors and the provision 
of a modest amount of equipment basic to the training program. This very 
successful program will be completed in June 1960. 


Near East-South Asia 


Turkey.—One of Turkey’s major problems is the erasure of illiteracy. Since 
50 percent of the conscripts for military service are unable to read and write 
the Turkish Ministry of National Defenes and the U.S. military mission found 
themselves seriously handicapped in their efforts to develop modern military 
units. A project for literacy training in the armed forces was launched in the 
spring of 1959 under the joint effort of the Turkish Ministries of Education and 
Defense, the U.S. military mission, and the ICA technicians were furnished from 
the USOM education staff and the Georgetown University contract team tempo- 
rary housing by the U.S. military mission. Every 2 months 11,000 recruits enter 
the literacy training programs. Four such groups have completed the 2-month 
course. Materials have been developed and produced for use in literacy educa- 
tion. Results to date indicate that a high percentage of recruits emerge with 
an effective degree of reading and writing ability ; some of these are being given 
advanced training in preparation for promotion to officer status. Many are 
selected to continue literacy education in their communities upon their discharge 
from the army. Followup reading materials are now being prepared for use 
by the newly literate. 

Jordan.—Jordan, which had no organized teacher education program prior to 
ICA assistance in 1952, now has preservice training facilities for about 500 and 
has increased its inservice training and summer school programs for teachers 
from approximately 200 to 2,500 annually. This growth has been due primarily 
to the efforts of ICA and the Jordanians who have put into practice that which 
they have learned, under the auspices of ICA. 

Afghanistan.—Afghanistan is one of the border countries of the free world. 
While Soviet bloc economic assistance activity is present in Afghanistan, the 
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U.S. program is the only bilateral effort which is presently permitted in the 
field of education which is of paramount importance in the battle for men’s 
minds. It already affects (@) higher education through assistance which is being 
given to the College of Agriculture and Engineering, to the university adminis- 
tration, and to the affiliated Institute of Education—and through the quick ac- 
ceptance of many of the recommendations made late in 1959 by the University of 
Illinois team which carried out a comprehensive survey of Kabul University; 
(bd) teacher education through the Institute of Education and inservice teachet 
training courses; (c) a large segment of elementary and secondary education; 
(d@) vocational industrial education through the Afghan Institute of Tech- 
nology ;(¢) vocational agriculture, through the vocational agriculture school de- 
veloped under the program: and (f) a major project in the teaching of English 
as the second language of Afghanistan. Plans for an even more intensive pro- 
gram of action in education are presently under discussion with Afghan 
authorities. 

India.—India’s effort to develop her economy to meet the needs of a rapidly 
expanding population of some 415 million, requires a major effort to expand 
agricultural and industrial production, public works, transportation, irrigation, 
conservation and reclamation facilities. To make possible increases in indus- 
trial output there must be a sharp increase in the supply of engineers, an im- 
provement in their quality, and at the same time an adequate corps of technicians 
must be trained to back up the work of the engineers. 

Much has already been accomplished through the ICA technical cooperation 
pregram. During an initial phase from fiscal year 1953 through fiscal year 
1958 assistance was provided, through contracts with American universities, for 
developing and strengthening 11 existing engineering educational institutions. 
During that phase, which ended in fiscal year 1958, 45 U.S. engineering pro- 
fessors served a total of 67 man-years in India, and 60 Indian engineers were 
trained in the United States, primarily for staffing the engineering colleges. 

A second and more intensive phase is now underway. In this program, techni- 
eal cocperation is concentrated on developing a new program of graduate 
study and engineer teacher training in five leading engineering institutions. 
New contracts for this purpose, replacing old contract activities, were signed 
during fiscal year 1960 with the Universities of Wisconsin and Illinois, and a 
third university contract is scheduled to come into effect late this fiscal year. 
In another project, 170 Indian engineering educators have been brought to the 
United States with approximately 200 more to come by the end of fiscal year 
1961. New plants (or enlargement of present plants) are being constructed for 
these five institutions and their curriculums are being revised. Thus, an im- 
pressive start has been made on measures to meet the present engineering teacher 
shortage which has been estimated at 1,500 teachers. Plans for the development 
of a major Institute of Technology at Kanpur are progressing rapidly, in addition 
to the projects mentioned above. 

Meanwhile, the supply of technicians will have to come from schools providing 
vocational training. India has decided upon a far-reaching development of 
the multipurpose higher secondary school, which can provide not only candidates 
for university training, but some training in vocational areas as well. The 
vocational phase of the existing multipurpose high schools, however, needs to be 
more adequately developed. A technical cooperation project is now concerned 
with providing assistance in this respect. Twenty-six multipurpose higher 
secondary schools, covering all of the states of India, have been selected as demon- 
stration schools. Curriculums have been worked out and accepted; an Ohio 
State University éontract team has participated in some 92 workshops, seminars, 
and conferences—many of which were directed especially toward vocational 
education; plans have been drawn for four regional vocational teacher-training 
colleges ; and a program for participant training in the United States, beginning 
in this fiscal year, has been adopted, involving key Indian personnal for the 
multipurpose higher secondary scheme. 


Far East 

Vietnam.—The development of Vietnam, especially its human and economic 
resources, is dependent in a large measure on the educational opportunities 
provided for its people. Since 1952, assistance has been given in providing 
adequate leadership and facilities for the training of teachers, professors, and 
administrators in academic, professional, and vocational fields. A total of 172 
participants have been sent abroad for study in the fields of elementary and 
secondary education; teacher training (normal school, college, and university) ; 
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leadership training; and technical vocational education. Approximately 34 
inservice training workshops have been conducted with over 3,000 people in 
attendance. Between 1956 and 1958, 900 students completed beginning courses 
in the English language. 

While there has been a severe shortage of trained and skilled personnel which 
accounts in part for a low and undiversified agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion the basic problem has been an acute shortage of schools and equipment. 
They are woefully inadequate at every level. It is estimated that there are from 
750,000 to 1 million children of elementary school age not in school primarily 
because of a lack of facilities. As a means of attacking the problem, assistance 
has been given with the construction of badly needed buildings and classrooms. 
From 1952 to 1959, 2,156 elementary school classrooms and 192 secondary school 
classrooms have been constructed with U.S. assistance. Working drawings for 
38 new science laboratories have been made and 16 of these facilities have been 
completed and equipped. 

A new national normal school with a capacity of 1,000 students has been erected, 
and partially equipped, in Saigon, and another new normal school with a capacity 
for 50 students in a rural area. A new faculty of letters building with a capacity 
of 1,200 students has been erected and partially equipped. Plans have been 
made for the construction of (1) a new elementary demonstration school for 
the national normal school, (2) two new rural normal schools, and (3) a new 
faculty of pedagogy building with a secondary demonstration school. Facilities 
for the new Phu Tho vocational school have been completed except for the 
installation of heavy duty electric wiring in the school shops. The preparation 
of architectural plans and arranging for construction bids is well underway 
for the Hue technical school and Nha Trang apprentice school. 

Without the necessary instructional materials teaching and learning are 
severely handicapped. To meet the urgent need for textbooks USOM assisted 
with the printing of approximately 1 million copies of such basic texts as 
arithmetic, physics, civics, history, etc., of which 80 percent have been already 
distributed to the schools. 

Korea.—Through higher education the economic development of a country 
may be greatly accelerated. In Korea, Seoul National University has been given 
assistance with 4 of its 12 colleges. Eighty-three of the one hundred and twenty- 
two SNU staff members who were sent to the United States for training have 
been returned to the university and are actively engaged in using improved teach- 
ing and research methods, development of curriculums, and general administra- 
tive leadership. 

Cambodia.—The reduction of illiteracy through education is a major concern 
to many countries in the Far East, including Cambodia. To meet, in part, the 
pressing emergency of providing some training for new teachers, who are greatly 
in demand, a series of summer schools has been offered. To date, approximately 
6,000 teachers (fresh graduates from the sixth grade) have received their only 
training in these courses. As a means of providing more adequately prepared 
teachers, a national elementary teacher training center for approximately 500 
students was built and equipped. 

Thailand.—The effort to improve education in Thailand has been an outstand- 
ing example of cooperation between the United States and Thailand. Achieve- 
ments to date include the training of 11,000 teachers in regional centers, 12 
countrywide conferences with 1,800 educators participating and 60 workshops 
and seminars. Approximately 20,000 teachers received inservice training. A 
large number of these teachers had only a seventh-grade education. 

Regional projects.—A regional approach to the technical assistance in educa- 
tion was introduced first in the Far East. Two projects are currently under- 
way: (1) the southeast Asia regional English project and (2) the SEATO 
Graduate School of Engineering. 

The regional English project aims to increase the numbers and standards of 
English-speaking persons in Laos, Thailand, and Vietnam. There are four 
phases in this project: (1) analysis of the local language of each country, (2) 
preparation of teaching materials for teacher training, (3) establishing an im- 
proved training program for teachers of English as a second language, and (4) 
training secondary schoolteachers in at least one major institution in each 
country. 

Progress to date shows that No. 1 above has been completed and in step No. 2, 
the completed drafts of texts and manuals for teacher training in the three 
countries have been made and drafts started for the lower level of secondary 
schools in Thailand. Phase 3, the training of teachers to teach English as a 
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second language, indicates the following accomplishments: (1) curriculums for 
teacher training programs completed, (2) 70 teachers of English trained in the 
regular course of instruction, (3) inservice training seminars held for 160 
teachers in the rural areas, (4) instruction of 25 students in English at the 
Faculty of Letters in Saigon, and (5) 4 teachers have been sent to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for 2 years of advanced training. 

The SEATO Graduate School of Engineering with a teaching staff and stu- 
dent body supplied by SEATO member countries is the first school of its type 
in southeast Asia. The aim of the project is to meet the rapidly developing 
need for well-qualified engineers, especially in the fields of water resources, 
highways, sanitation, and hydraulic and structural engineering. This is an 
international graduate school of engineering which has been planned, estab- 
lished, and is now in operation. Basic classroom laboratories and admin- 
istrative facilities have been constructed or remodeled and the furnishing of 
equipment has been largely completed. 


ICA WorK IN Foop anp AGRICULTURE 


I. BASIC PROBLEMS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Foed and clothing for the rapidly expanding population are the major prob- 
lems of the newly developing countries. Most of the underdeveloped areas de- 
pend on agriculture almost entirely, not only for their food and clothing, but 
also for exports to provide foreign exchange to buy necessary imports. Failure 
to improve agricultural production at the same rate as the population increase 
would result in a per capita decrease in quantity availabilities for domestic 
consumption, or a decrease in the amount for export, or both. 

Inadequate agricultural production may result from a combination of several 
factors. There may be a lack of incentive for greater production. Farmers 
may be unable to obtain the production requirements—improved seeds, fer- 
tilizers, insecticides, equipment, and credit—in the quantity and at the time 
needed and at prices they can afford to pay. Finally, farmers may not know 
the new and better methods of increasing production. 

The obstacles to improved production have been overcome where the govern- 
ment of the country earnestly and sincerely desired to improve agricultural 
production and has given it the necessary priority. The methods and steps are 
known and countries willing to devote sufficient resources to the task, together 
with the cooperative assistance that is available, have increased food supplies 
faster than the population increased. Conversely, if a country did not improve 
its agricultural production sufficiently to provide an adequate food supply, the 
total economy suffered from low productivity per worker and generally poor 
economic health. 

Complementary facilities, including marketing, processing, commodity credit, 
transportation, and communication, must expand in conjunction with agricul- 
tural production increase or the production will be stifled. 


II. OBJECTIVES AND OPERATION OF ICA PROGRAMS 


The knowledge exists as to how to produce enough food and clothing for all 
to be adequately fed and clothed. The objective is to put this knowledge to 
work to that end. First and most important is the need for adoption of the 
philosophy that knowledge is useful only when it is put to work for people, and 
that knowledge is most useful when it is working for most of the people. 

American agriculture has always shared its know-how. The best seeds, 
blooded animals, household recipes, and farm practices have been shared with 
neighbors. The land-grant college system with its triangle of research, teaching, 
and extension, developed and spread technical information at a rapid rate. 
This technology which is typically American is being shared with all cooperat- 
ing countries through the technical cooperation program. 

American know-how is available to those who desire it. Like a college educa- 
tion, it is not won without effort. The first and most important step is a deter- 
mination by the foreign government to improve agricultural production. From 
that point the rest will develop. The incentive does not have to be great since 
the natural tendency of farmers is to produce. The Government must make 
available the production requirements and teach farmers new and improved 
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practices so that yields increase. This is where our sharing comes into play. 
ICA will help a country establish an agricultural extension service that demon- 
strates to farmers how to do things better. U.S. technicians can train a few 
top technicians in the cooperating countries and these, in turn, teach a large 
number and so on, multiplying the effect until you reach a large proportion of 
the farmers. At the same time some of the cooperating country technicians or 
potential technicians are brought to this country for training. 

The agricultural program for each country will be a group of projects de- 
veloped to provide both short-term response and long-range development. 
These are worked out jointly by the ICA Mission and the cooperating country. 
The long-range tasks involve the development of institutions, especially institu- 
tions of teaching, research and extension—the basic triangle of our land-grant 
college system. Credit institutions are also necessary. The marketing system 
may need improvement and will need to expand as production increases. Land 
tenure laws and practices may need to be changed to assure that the land will 
not be idle when there are families willing to work it. Irrigation water is a 
necessity for production in many of the cooperating countries. 

The major solution of the agricultural problem will not be found in the insti- 
tutions themselves, nor in adding new physical resources. Rather, it lies in 
better utilization and management of existing knowledge and resources by the 
masses of farmers. Simple practices, such as planting corn in rows instead of 
broadcast, result in marked increases in yield. One more bushel of corn on 
each of a million farms increases the total supply by a million bushels merely 
by the application of knowledge without additional expenditure by the farmers. 
Better seed will increase production; hybrid seed still more, and the addition of 
fertilizers steps up yields markedly. These latter practices require an expendi- 
ture but the return is many times the cost. The farmer may need to borrow 
funds to get started and, of course, the supplies must be available to him. But 
most important, the know-how must be available in a convincing demonstration. 

Approximately 1,200 U.S. agricultural technicians are assisting and training 
country technicians in 56 cooperating countries. About 70 percent of the U.S. 
technicians are direct-hire ICA personnel, the balance are on contracts financed 
by ICA. Most of the 1,200 technicians are graduates of land-grant colleges and 
experienced in working directly with farmers as county agents or specialists 
in their technical field. 

The U.S. land-grant colleges and the U.S. Department of Agriculture have been 
very cooperative in providing technicians for oversea work. They have been 
equally cooperative in training nearly 10,000 foreign agricultural participants 
to date. The current rate is approximately 1,500 participants per year receiving 
agricultural training under the ICA program. The land-grant college system, 
with its unique cooperation and support from the Department of Agriculture, 
gives participants the opportunity to see how problems are solved in experiment 
stations and how knowledge is disseminated to farmers by the extension service. 
In addition, there are approximately 800 participants from cooperating coun- 
tries who received training in third countries in 1959. 

In addition to the several thousand agricultural technicians receiving direct 
training from U.S. technicians, there are many thousands receiving indirect 
training, ie., where the foreign technician trained by the American in turn 
trains other fellow workers. The number of farmers who are shown these same 
American techniques and practices runs into millions in individual countries 
such as India. For all 56 cooperating countries, it is many millions of farmers 
who have learned some new practice. An improved practice on each farm will 
mean a little more food produced. A little on each one of millions of farms adds 
up to a sizable total. Each farmer, who takes the first step of adopting a new 
practice, will follow up at an increased rate to try other recommended practices. 
His neighbors will copy him and begin producing more. 

There is another great gain from helping farmers in cooperating countries to 
improve their status and contribute more to their nation. As previously 
stated, the underdeveloped countries are predominately agricultural, better 
than 70 percent of the population being rural in nature. Enlightenment comes 
with improvement in status, and communistic agitators do not find a receptive 
field for their work in agricultural communities that are prospering even 
mildly. 

ICA food and agricultural activities are closely coordinated with activities 
of other agencies cooperating with the same countries in this field. At our in- 
sistence the respective country programs undergo a detailed review so that over- 
lapping or duplication can be discovered and resolved by all interested parties, 
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including the participating government. International and regional efforts such 
as short courses, seminars, workshops and the like are coordinated by cross- 
attendance, at periodic regional meetings, at which such efforts are planned and 
by continuing liaison. One example is the ICA membership in the U.S.-FAO 
Inter-Agency Committee which develops the U.S. position with respect to FAO 
matters. 

Relationship with the U.S. Department of Agriculture is extensive and daily. 
ICA obtains the assistance of the USDA on an as-needed basis as a result of an 
overall agreement which provides continuing services such as operation of the 
ICA-approved training program for participants, insect control services, soil 
salinity services, and general advice and counsel on all matters referred by ICA. 
Similar agreements exist with the Farm Credit Administration for credit and 
with the U.S. Department of the Interior for problems in fisheries and water 
resources. 

In connection with the purchase of agricultural supplies and commodities, re- 
lations are maintained with farm organizations, trade groups, and individual 
suppliers for grain, cotton, fats, dairy products, fertilizers, seeds, and pesticides 
to keep them advised of ICA policies and procedures relative to procurement. 
There are practically continuous contacts with the Department of Agriculture, 
interagency committees and voluntary international relief organizations in con- 
nection with Public Law 480 operations for which ICA has responsibilities. 

In the past 2 years more than $102 million were obligated for agricultural 
projects, almost two-thirds of which were Technical Cooperation funds. Approx- 
imately the same total amount, $102 million, is planned for agricultural projects 
in fiscal years 1960 and 1961, with a slightly higher proportion—70 percent—to 
be financed from Technical Cooperation funds. In addition, $158 million were 
obligated in fiscal years 1958 and 1959 for nonsurplus food and agricultural com- 
modities primarily production requirements such as fertilizer, seeds, and pesti- 
cides. Fertilizer, the major item, amounted to $97 million. These commodities 
are sold within the cooperating country and generate local currency counterpart. 

In addition to these obligations, in fiscal years 1958 and 1959, sales to cooperat- 
ing countries of approximately $394 million of surplus agricultural commodities 
were financed under section 402 of the Mutual Security Act. The local currencies 
from these transactions are deposited into a special U.S. account and used to 
further the objectives of the mutual security program. The foreign currencies 
derived from sales of surplus agricultural commodities under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade and Development Act (Public 480) are also owned by the 
United States. 

The local cu~rencies from these three sources—counterpart, section 402, and 
Public Law 480, make a major contribution in the financing of agricultural proj- 
ects. In fact, for each U.S. dollar spent on a project, the equivalent of more than 
$3 in local currency is contributed—with the expenditure divided about equally 
among counterpart, section 402 and Public Law 480 currencies. 





Ill, ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


The wide view of technical assistance shows 3,099 foreign agriculturalists 
came to the United States in 1959. Of these, 1,453 were ICA participant-spon- 
sored trainees, up from 1,228 the previous year; 31 cooperating countries have 
approximately 18,000 rural youth cluhs with 921,000 boys and girls enrolled, 
62.000 women members in 2,800 home improvement clubs, 13 countries reporting 
over 1 million agricultural and home improvement demonstrations to rural farm 
people at field davs, fairs, and other public gatherings; 8 countries reporting 330,- 
000 homes visited by extension agents; 7 million sheep, goats, cattle, and other 
livestock immunized against disease; at least 20 million farmers help by 
credit loans: 17 million acres of land improved and brought into production 6 
million additional acres of land irrigated; 26 million pounds of improved seed 
used: nearly 11 million seedlings grown and transplanted. 

These are some of the large statistics which appear on the broad canvas of ICA 
technical cooperation operating in 56 countries around the world. They reflect 
only a part of the total picture as documented in ICA files as some country 
statistics are either incomplete or not current. 

Some specific illustrations of accomplishments from the worldwide ICA ac- 
tivity : 

Miguel Valdes is a dairy farmer in Panama who owns 120 acres and 40 
head of cattle in an area where there is little rain. Early in 1958, Mr. 
Valdes was persuaded by ICA and Panamanian technicians to use his farm 
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h as a demonstration. At their suggestion he planted about 2% acres of ele- 
s- phant grass. They also assisted him in laying out and constructing a trench 
id. silo. Later he was shown how to properly fill and seal the silo. After the 
0 silo had been filled, the second growth of elephant grass was used as green 
Oo 


feed supplement and this, with the 35 to 40 tons of silage, was sufficient to 
carry the cattle through the dry season. Normally, Mr. Valdes lost at least 
y. five head of cattle every dry season, but the new feeding method prevented 


in any loss and his cattle came through the dry period in better shape than be- 
he fore. Usually he had sufficient extra milk for 2 blocks of cheese per day, but 
vil after adopting the new practice, he had sufficient extra milk to average at 
A. least 12 blocks per day. During the 4-month dry season, Mr. Valdes earned 
nd an extra profit of $75 per month on cheese production alone. He credits 
er both the saving of cattle from starvation and the increased better feed supply 
made possible through the assistance from U.S. and Panamanian field crops 
re- and engineering technicians working along with the extension agent. 
lal With some assistance from ICA, Jordan has developed one of the best 
les agricultural extension services in the Middle East. One of the many good 
nt. examples that could be cited concerning the value of this organization in 
re, 


improving the prosperity of Jordan’s farmers is the control of the leaf 
on- miner. Between Nablus and Jenin in Jordan, an area of about 25,000 acres 
was infested with leaf miner which cut production of wheat and barley to 


ral one-third of normal. Four years ago the Jordan Extension Service started a 
Ox- 3-year rotation plan to control this pest. The first year such crops as melons 
cts 


and vegetables were grown. The second year legumes or lentils were 
—to 


planted, and the third year wheat and barley were planted. Every farmer 
ere in the area accepted the plan by the second year. At the end of the third 
ym- year the farmers who followed this rotation plan produced more wheat and 
sti- barley that 1 year than the total they would have expected had they con- 
ties tinuously planted their land to wheat and barley over a 3-year period. 
art. Since he supervised credit program in Peru Officially began on May 1, 
rat- 1958, 150 communities and 4,000 small farmers have already used the re- 
ties sources of the five offices to purchase 1,480,000 pounds of selected seed, 
cies nearly 1,500 long tons of guano, and large quantities of disinfectant, in- 
1 to secticides, and fungicides. In the Montaro Valley, 12 farms using credit 
cies tripled their production of potatoes, barley, and quinoa. The valley showed 
the a repayment of 82 percent before due date of loans. Farmers now use 
the modern methods to control pests and diseases on potatoes and other crops, 
and the credit program has augmented the introduction of new plant varie- 
and ties. In a very short time this credit project which was initiated by a U.S. 
roj- specialist and directed by him the first year before its administration was 
than transferred to a qualified Peruvian, has assisted in proving the value of 
ally modern cultural practices to these impoverished farmers. 
As a part of its agrarian reform program under legislation enacted in 
October 1956, Vietnam has been carrying out its program of land transfer 
to farmers. Of 1,700,000 acres subject to transfer, 721,000 acres had been 
lists surveyed and allotted to 115,410 new owners by the end of February 1959. 
:pon- It is planned to complete the land transfer project by mid-1960. 
have Recognized as the outstanding forest products research institute in the 
ylled, Orient, a modern Forest Products Laboratory was established in the Philip- 
rting pines with ICA technical aid. This institution with its technical staff of 
farm 160 is now engaged on 90 research projects. Some of its accomplishments 
330,- to date include the successful fabrication of high quality paper from local 
other woods never previously pulped; the classification of some 100 species with 
p by respect to their industrial uses; the control of rattan stain, and the adapta- 
ion 6 tion of local woods for many industrial and domestie uses. Approximately 
seed 2 billion board feet of timber are now cut annually with approximately 1 
billion exported. The lumber industry has officially and publicly endorsed 
f ICA the program and is actively improving its woods operations. 
eflect ICA technical assistance and financial aid has been instrumental in these ac- 
untry complishments although it cannot claim all the credit for these accomplish- 
ments; it would not wish to make such a claim since a major objective of ICA 
A ac- programs is to engender self-reliance and demonstrate to the people in cooperat- 
ing countries their abilities to develop and administer new operations with a 
nd 40 minimum of outside assistance. Major credit for accomplishments are therefore 
8, Mr. due to the cooperating governments and their people. 
; farm Many other organizations, such as the Food and Agricultural Organization of 


the United Nations (FAO), the Colombo plan, the Inter-American Institute of 
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Agricultural Sciences of the Organization of American States, and many pri- 
vate foundations and organizations have contributed importantly to agriculural 
development programs. Other nations, especially in Europe, are beginning to 
extend assistance to underdeveloped countries. 

Significantly, the processes which have fostered the adaptation of new knowl- 
edge and new techniques in expanding the agricultural production in the United 
States, are those which lend themselves to cooperative efforts between agencies 
as well as between agencies and the people they serve. Almost all share the 
primary concern for rendering service to the people, and the extension system 
as we know it, helps to make these facilities more readily available to rural 
people. 

The accomplishments are, for the most part, small gains by a great many 
which by themselves or at any one time do not seem great. On the other hand, 
they represent the gradual transition of growth with the aggregate gains more 
clearly seen as totals are compared. Millions are adopting new ideas, and as 
a result are having a little more to eat, a little more to sell; this is progress in 
the right direction. 


Agricultural institutions 


Wherever the problem exists, application of useful knowledge resulting from 
research and experience can do much to close the gap in agricultural production. 
This is an essential part of strengthening agriculturally based economies exist- 
ing in many countries. Experience shows that an organized institutional ap- 
proach is required to bring about effective and lasting improvement in knowledge 
and skills of any country. 

Among areas essential to agricultural progress are: Education, research, 
extension, communications, home economics, rural youth, credit, marketing, 
cooperatives, and land tenure. In developing the institutional approach in these 
areas, the U.S. pattern provides a starting point but care is needed in adapting 
it to fit local conditions. Judging from the increasing interest of foreign visitors 
in the U.S. institutional pattern, it has something of real value to offer develop- 
ing nations. 

“Learn by doing, and they do,” was the comment of a foreign participant in 
referring to his training at one U.S. college. He was expressing the philosophy 
which the U.S. county agent practices daily, which underlies the activities of 
4-H boys and girls, and the adult farm groups in the United States. The key 
person is the county extension agent who uses every means to help farm people 
solve their problems; to adapt new methods and useful knowledge to increase and 
improve their agricultural production. Back of him, giving full support, stands 
the Government-aided institutions of agricultural education, research, credit, and 
cooperative marketing which have been so dynamically successful in helping 
American agriculture achieve alltime records of production. 

Other foreign participants often say: “We can believe what we can see.” 
This is the principle of the farm demonstration, first used by Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp on the Walter C. Porter farm in Terrell, Tex., in 1908, when the boll weevil 
threatened economic disaster to the cotton crops of Texas. Using methods recom- 
mended by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and under guidance by Dr. Knapp, 
the 70 acres used for the demonstration netted $700 more at the end of the year 
than under ordinary methods of farming—convincing evidence to the other 
farmers in the area that better farming methods were worth adopting. 

Many changes have occurred in agriculture since 1903 and many new methods 
of communicating knowledge have been invented, but the demonstration continues 
to be the basic teaching method and as powerfully effective today as it was over 
50 years ago. These questions still come up with the same answers. “Can 
agricultural conditions be changed by simply talking? No. By demonstration? 
Yes.” 

Some current examples of demonstration work in ICA programs: 

During the last quarter of 1959 in Ghana the mission activities included 
an on-the-job training conference in demonstration methods for local exten- 
sion agents, 6 new demonstrators hired and trained, groundnut demonstra- 
tions completed showing an increased yield from 28 to 42 cents for each 8 
cents invested in fertilizer, 25 demonstrations on the use of gambolin A dust, 
100 yam fertilizer demonstrations giving approximately a 14-percent increase 
in yield, 63 demonstration gardens, numerous demonstrations on food prepa- 
ration and cooking for the women. Farmers in the northern region of Ghana 
are busily taking to improved farming techniques and growing new kinds of 
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i- vegetables, and progress is also being made in other areas where extension 
il work is being carried on. 
0 Local extension agents in Korea established over 7,000 demonstration test 

plots in 1958 to show farmers the benefit of lime and phosphate for growing 
A. barley. The next year over 65,000 demonstration plots were planted. Much 
di of this increase was due to the new extension service becoming better known 
2g and farmers began to place confidence in the agents. 
1e Demonstrations are carried on to help farmers adopt new practices in: 
m Improved methods for planting, cultivation, harvesting, and storage. 
al Planting of improved seed varieties. 

Control of plant diseases and insects. 

Ly More efficient use of water for crops and livestock. 
d, Improved feeding of cattle, hogs, and chickens. 
re Use of superior breeding stock to upgrade livestock and poultry. 
as Diversification of production to get away from dependence upon one-or- 
in two-crop or livestock enterprises. 


Improved practices demonstrated to homemakers include: 
Disposal of wastes and waste water. 
Preparation and conservation of food. 


ym. Vegetable gardens. 
yn. Clothing design. 
st- Laborsaving arrangement of kitchens. 
ip In many parts of the world, much of the agriculture is still far more primitive 
ge than it was in the United States 100 years ago. This fact plus the high degree of 
illiteracy makes it more necessary that we use the demonstration as the basic 
ch, technique in building extension organizations and integrated programs to meet 
ng, the needs of the farmer and his family. 
se Following are some examples of accomplishment in ICA programs of institu- 
ing tion building: 
ors The new National School of Vocational Agriculture in El Salvador, Central 
op- America, is a good example of the U.S. technical assistance in action. 
Financed entirely by the local government, a 150-student school costing the 
in equivalent of more than $1 million has been established by the Republic of 
hy El Salvador with no more help than advisory assistance from two U.S. 
of agricultural technicians. The accomplishment is typical of the kind of 
key institutional development being emphasized by the International Cooperation 
ple Administration in contrast to direct financial aid. The school graduated 
ind its first class of 42 students on August 28, 1959, with the title of agricultural 
nds technician. This signifies the completion of 3 years of training in the funda- 
and mentals of modern tropical agriculture, 
ing El Salvador, basically an agricultural country with a population increas- 
ing at the rate of 314 percent per year, is in urgent need of agricultural 
ne,” technicians. Previously no institution in the country has been able to offer 
A. the practical kind of technical training needed in agriculture. 
evil The Spanish Extension Service, created in 1955 as a direct outgrowth of 
om- the ICA agricultural participant training program, now has 60 offices in 46 
pp, provinces with 134 agents and 6 regional supervisors. In 1 year, agent made 
ear some 35,000 farm visits, distributed 140,000 publications, held 6,000 meetings 
ther and brought help to 275,000 farmers. The service is now a permanent func- 
tioning organization that is coordinated with other services being provided 
10ds to farmers in Spain. The spirit of the agents is excellent, and in answer 
1ues to petitions for new offices the Government planned to open 25 more offices 
over toward the end of 1959. ICA has contributed in local currency about 45 per- 
Can cent of the cost of the service, but from its inception in 1955 this much. 
ion? needed service to Spanish farmers has been Spanish-operated and inspired. 


The Extension Service has been included in the Spanish budget which 
established it as a permanent organization. This service is an example of 


ided institution building at its best. 

‘ten- In Africa, 74 Ethiopians have received training in agricultural extension 
stra- work Fifty-one are presently stationed in 22 field posts of the country 
ch 8 working with farm people; 14 are participants taking advanced extension 
lust, courses abroad. Since July 1, 1957, 15 agricultural extension field days have 
ease been held with 10,778 farmers attending; 24,885 individual farm visits 
‘epa- were made by Ethopian extension agents and over 1,600 farmers visited 
nana area extension offices for agricultural information ; 2,042 group educational 
is of and demonstration meetings were held with an attendance of more than 


14,000. 
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One hundred and sixty-seven of Brazil’s 2,500 counties now have extension 
agents. All but one of the offices have been provided with jeeps, either 
United States-made or Brazil-made. The remaining agent, in the Espirito 
Santo region, is also mechanized—but his transport is a native canoe, pow- 
ered by an outboard motor. This waterways are the only means of com- 
munication in this area. 

Agricultural extension is becoming so effective in Brazil that individual 
states are pressing for increased activity. The State Rural Confederation 
of Santa Catarina donated the land and the cost of a headquarters building 
for its extension service. The state legislature gave support by diverting 
50 percent of land tax revenue to the prozram. 

In India the Uttar Pradesh (state) government, with support of the cen- 
tral government, has established an agricultural university along the lines 
of land grant institutions in the United States. Control is vested in a board 
broadly representative of various segments of the state population. The 
university will consist initially of five colleges: agriculture, agricultural 
technology (engineering), veterinary medicine, home economics, and arts 
and sciences. The college of agriculture will open this year, with others 
to follow as organization and finances permit. 

Various innovations for India, in addition to the board of control, include 
grading of students’ work by their teachers rather than by external exam- 
iners, emphasis on practical subjects and the application of science to solu- 
tion of problems of the rural people of the State, a broad curriculum with 
opportunity for electives and choices of fields of specialization at the under- 
graduate level, coordination of research, teaching and extension, the de- 
velopment of an agricultural extension service by the College of Agriculture 
and provision from the start of student employment and student loan funds 
so that young people from the villages with meager resources can obtain a 
college education. 

The state has contributed 16,000 acres of land as a site for the university 
including land for experiment stations and for commercial production to 
help finance the operation of the university. 

The University of Illinois under a contract with ICA is supplying advisory 
services and training of staff members. ICA also will contribute local cur- 
rency but the major part of the cost will be borne by the state and central 
governments. 

In cooperation with the Tripolitania Nazarate of Agriculture and F.A.O., 
training meetings were held for extension workers in Libya. Demonstration 
plots were emphasized at these meetings. To help the farmers apply the 
practices, demonstration plows, wheelbarrows, shovels, and spray pumps 
were mace available on a loan basis. Slowly but surely farmers will pur- 
chase their own equipment as they become convinced that it is an improve- 
ment over present practices. 

As the planting season approached, Tripolitania farmers increased their 
visits to extension offices seeking advice. 

The agricultural extension program in Ecuador has expanded from 6 to 
33 offices. The home economics program started in February 1958 now has 
seven offices. Poultry production has been stimulated by the importation of 
250,000 baby checks and $14,380 worth of incubation equipment. Poultry- 
men are now making good incomes from flocks of 100 birds and up due to 
greater production efficiency. Superior varieties of cacao plants are being 
distributed to farmers with extension advisory assistance on propagation 
and crop production. Extension demonstrations have increased the use of 
insecticides 500 percent with resultant increases in the yield of potatoes. 
During the past year agricultural information was brought to the farmers 
through 303 radio programs reaching an estimated audience of 150,000 people, 
and 6 local newspapers caried 676 articles on the joint United States-Ecuador 
agricultural program, the equivalent of 112 complete newspaper pages. 

It is estimated the Peruvian Extension Service assists 800,000 farm 
families, or about 25 percent of all farm families in 40 percent of the agri- 
cultural area of the country. Three new extension offices were opened in 
1958 and three more in 1959. Last year the extension agents had 2,890 meet- 
ings with 114,146 farmers on improved practices; 2,971 demonstrations were 
given with over 39,000 farmers attending; and over 200,000 instruction bulle- 
tins were distributed. Rural agents worked with 130 agricultural committees 


representing 6,500 members whose influence reaches no less than a million 
and a half people. 
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Agricultural credit and co-ops 


Lack of credit is one of the most serious obstacles to progress in many coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. This is particularly true with respect 
to people engaged in agriculture. Small farm operators and low-income farmers 
usually cannot borrow even a small amount of money to buy bare necessities, such 
as improved seeds, fertilizer, pesticides or hand tools. When credit is available, 
the rate of interest is usually exorbitant and the terms potentially ruinous. 
Under such conditions, farm laborers, share croppers and tenants have practically 
no opportunity to acquire ownership of land or even to improve their level of liv- 
ing. Likewise, small farm owners and tenants are usually unable to take advan- 
tage of improved farming practices because they cannot finance them. 

For these reasons, a system of dependable credit, adapted to the individual 
farmer’s needs and his repayment ability, is essential for substantial expansion 
of farm output in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Best results are obtained 
under a program that coordinates credit with technical assistance in farm man- 
agement and marketing. Thus, the agricultural program, usually sponsored by 
ICA, places strong emphasis on a broad extension service that goes hand in 
hand with the development of improved agricultural credit and marketing 
of farm products. 

ICA has furnished 39 countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America with U.S. 
technicians to advise on the establishment of farmer cooperative associations to 
handle credit and marketing. Some 23 countries already have established 
or materially improved credit systems with ICA advice. In addition to regular 
2-year agricultural credit ad\isors, ICA has furnished many countries high-level 
short-term consultants for credit surveys, analysis and recommendations for 
improving their agricultural credit agencies and services. 

Over a period of many years, in many countries, cooperatives have proved 
to be one of the most successful means for farm operators to obtain credit, buy 
necessary supplies, and store, process and sell their farm products. Often 
the cooperative plan is the only means whereby low-income, small farmers can 
obtain credit and supplies at nonexorbitant prices or sell their products to good 
advantage. 

Wherever such conditions exist, missions should welcome the opportunity 
to cooperate with the local government in the efforts to develop cooperatives on 
a sound basis, which requires capable, adequately trained managers and informed 
members. 

Examples of the benefits brought to farm people in various parts of the world 
through ICA technical assistance in agricultural credit and cooperatives are: 

Greece now has 6,000 credit cooperatives. 

Libya’s Fezzan province has 6 cooperative associations with membership 
of 1,669 farmers who have purchased 5,752 shares amounting to the equiv- 
alent of approximately $7,300. They have three feed mills for grinding 
members’ feed, two trucks for hauling their crops to market and three trac- 
tors for custom work on members’ farms. 

In Iran 108 farmer credit cooperatives are now doing the equivalent of 
over $114 million of credit business in a rapidly expanding program closely 
allied with the land reform program. 

In Jordan a loan fund provided by United States and the United Kingdom 
is being utilized by private farmers in developing 84,000 acres of farmland 
and a limited number of poultry and dairy enterprises. In 1953, there were 
40 cooperative societies in Jordan with a membership of 1,800 persons. To- 
day 17,000 farmers are enrolled in 240 cooperatives—in a movement which 
has been so well received that the USOM expects 50 more to be formed this 
year. The collection rate among these cooperatives is 98.7 percent. 

In the Philippines, there are now 512 farmers’ agricultural cooperative 
marketing associations (Facomas) with a membership of 296,000. These 
cooperative credit and marketing associations are supervised by the Agri- 
cultural Credit and Cooperative Financing Administration, which has made 
a total of approximately 100 million pesos (about $15 million equivalent) 
available to the Facomas and their farm family members for the procure- 
ment of work animals, seeds, fertilizers, farm tools, and other production 
requisites. 

The national agricultural credit office of Vietnam has 27 branch offices 
in addition to the central office, and a total of 520 staff members. Latest 
report states 325,000 loans have been made to farm families, and collections 
including old loans was 90 percent. 
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Land tenure 


Realizing that a contented landowning agricultural population usually pro- 
duces more than farmers under a tenancy system, eight countries are now in 
the process of revising outmoded systems which have long hampered agricul- 
tural development. With ICA assistance, these governments are now adopting 
modern democratic forms of land distribution and ownership which will create 
a more favorable climate for the adoption of new practices such as high-yielding 
seeds or better-bred livestock. Agriculture as a whole, as well as the rural peo- 
ple, will benefit from these agrarian reforms. Related common problems include 
lack of registered titles for land ownership, tribal ownership unsuited to pro- 
ductive land management, large areas of idle lands suited for farming but held 
in absentee ownership, fragmentation of farm units into many small uneconomic 
plots, and large areas of underdeveloped lands in the public domain. 

Some of the countries which have been receiving U.S. assistance on improved 
systems of land tenure and related problems are: Vietnam, India, the Philippines, 
Guatemala, Spain, Taiwan, Egypt, and Libya. 

Vietnam.——The tenure security portion of the land reform program pro- 
vides a legal basis for equitable and enforcible formal relationships be- 
tween landlord and tenants. As of June 30, 1959, there were 774,386 regis- 
tered contracts including 197,530 for tenants on previously abandoned land. 
This 774,386 represents three-fourths of all tenants in free Vietnam. In- 
volved are approximately 5 million acres of land and nearly 4 million indi- 
viduals. Approximately 1,500,000 acres of abandoned land have been re- 
cultivated under registered contracts. The program directly affects the 
lives and income of more people than all other USOM agricultural pro- 
grams in Vietnam. 

Spain.—In late 1952, a land consolidation law was approved by the Span- 
ish Cortes providing for voluntary consolidations upon request of interested 
farmers. The Land Consolidation Service, established in 1953, is carrying 
out a national program to consolidate farm holdings which have been divided 
and subdivided over the generations. 

Before starting the consolidation program, from 70 to 90 percent of the 
land in 20 provinces was in plots of less than 2% acres, with a loss of poten- 
tial income of 4,312 million pesetas each year. 

Consolidation has been completed for 155,000 acres and new titles have 
been granted for 12,000 acres. For example, of about 95,000 acres, sume 
21,111 fragments of land have been consolidated into 3,457 economie units. 

ICA’s contribution to the program has been in the form of financing of 
earthmoving and other machinery and participant training in this field. 
In addition, U.S.-owned local currencies generated from sales of surplus 
agricultural commodities have been granted and loaned for assistance in 
the land consolidation program. 

The Philippines—The Land Tenure Administration was created in Sep- 
tember 1955 and the Courts of Agrarian Relations (CAR) were established 
in the same month in 1955. The latest available figures show 295,715 fami- 
lies relocated since the program began. 

Guatemala.—The land reform program began in fiscal year 1955 with 
ICA aid. Since then, 3,362 farm families have been settled on farms averag- 
ing 50 acres each. Title to the land has been granted to 3,012. It is planned 
to resettle 10,000 families by 1962. Some sample averages show: Gross 
family income up 53 percent, value of capital goods per family up 87 percent, 
and net worth (capital value less debts) up from $86 to $550. 

Taiwan.—ICA has provided technical assistance to the Republic of Free 
China and a sizable amount of funds to support this program. Since 1953 
approximately 600,000 farm families have benefited and production has 
greatly increased. Farms have been substantially improved; better farming 
techniques are in practice; tenancy has been reduced to about 15 percent; 
and social stability has been greatly strengthened. According to Chinese 
officials, farm families of Taiwan now live about twice as well as those living 
on the mainland. 


Agricultural education and research 


A- major IGA activity is assistance to agricultural institutions that develops 
technical competence for efficient agricultural development. The foundation of a 
thriving, enduring agriculture is in its institutions of education and research. 
The unique system of the land-grant college in the United States, established by 
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Federal legislation in 1862, provides these essential resources in agricultural 
education and research. 

At the present time, 22 American land-grant colleges or universities under 
ICA-financed contracts are assisting 18 countries interested in adopting the land- 
grant college concept. Historically, the “sister-to-sister’ college relationship 
found precedence in the affiliation established between the University of Massa- 
chusetts and the University of Hokkaido in Japan, some 80 years ago. 

The University of Nebraska is assisting Attaturk University in eastern 
Turkey. This started from the experience of some Turks who attended some 
U.S. institutions and a desire grew for an institution in Turkey patterned 
after the U.S. land-grant college. This was translated into a formal request 
for assistance and, in turn, into a contact with the University of Nebraska. 
Sizable numbers of Turkish participants have been brought to Nebraska 
for training to equip them to take faculty positions at Attaturk. While the 
buildings are not all constructed, classes have been initiated in facilities 
that have been adapted to temporary needs. Turkey is well on its way to 
having a modern university that will teach agriculture, home economics, 
forestry, and engineering. 

With assistance from the University of Cornell under its ICA contract, the 
College of Agriculture of the University of the Philippines has regained and 
surpassed its pre-1941 eminence as an outstanding agricultural education 
center in southeast Asia. Enrollment has increased from 880 prewar to more 
than 3,000 students in 1958, including 70 from other Asian countries. Cor- 
nell specialists have helped strengthen the professional training of the Fili- 
pino faculty, raise administrative and salary standards, and guided college 
research to the priority needs of Philippine agriculture. Particular atten- 
tion has been given to experimentation to find improved production prac- 
tices that will help the country to meet its requirements for basic food crops. 
The Philippine Government has invested three times the amount of ICA 
funds for this support. Sixteen major buildings have been constructed, 
research equipment provided, and the Filipino professional staff has grown 
from 99 to 247. Advanced training in the United States and other countries 
has been provided for 54 of the staff. 

The agricultural college contracts all have agricultural education, research, 
and extension training. The most common practice is to structure extension 
services within the ministries of agriculture. Generally, there is a close 
liaison between the extension services and the agricultural colleges for the 
training of extension workers and the maintaining of a steady flow of re- 
search information for use in extension programs. 

Another vehicle for training, experimentation, and dissemination of infor- 
mation has been the contract with the Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica, whereby the institute provides nu- 
merous services to the U.S. missions in Latin America. ICA initiated the 
contract on February 1, 1955, and obtains: Inservice training, short courses, 
consultation services, distribution of improved seed and plant materials, the 
preparation of educational and informational materials, regional and na- 
tional workshops and seminars, regional cooperative tests and demonstra- 
tions on various phases of cultivation, marketing and technology of produc- 
tion. These operations are carried on under five major activities: Coffee, 
cocoa, and rubber technical services; communications: training; extension 
education ; and tropical pastures and livestock management courses. 


Home improvement 


Women, no matter where they live or what conditions surround them, are 
interested in improving their family welfare. They also serve as an important 
avenue of reaching families, tribes, and communities. Even where women ap- 
pear to be completely subordinate and have no voice in the Government, they 
are an effective means of influencing the men of the country in their decisions. 
Field reports show that women are more generally willing to accept and adopt 
hew practices than men. Furthermore, they assert a strong pressure in carry- 
ing through programs which are important to their families. For example, in 
a country where land consolidation was advocated by U.S. technicians, the men, 
because of sentiment or custom, refused to participate. The wives, after a dis- 
cussion with the home demonstration agent, realized the saving of ‘human labor 
and other advantages which would result from such a: program. ‘They became 
enthusiastic advocates of the idea and finally persuaded their husbands to agree 
to the recommended practices. 
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ICA is supplying approximately 50 home economics technicans in 33 countries. 
Approximately 2,800 women’s home improvement clubs are now established in 
cooperating countries with a membership of 62,000. 

In Iran the new home extension program for rural women is being enthu- 
siastically received. Tried experimentally in two provinces, popular demand 
has led to its introduction in two more provinces, with at least two more 
waiting only for its agent to be trained. 

In Philippines: Included in the Philippine Government budget is an addi- 
tional allotment for 153 more home demonstrators. 

Although the home economics program in Ecuador is only 2 years old, it 
is being accepted wtih enthusiasm by housewives all over the country and 
there is a great demand for additional offices to the seven now serving the 
country. While the figures of the new program are smull, they reflect the 
wide range of activities and interest of Ecuadorean women; 9 women’s 
clubs having 123 members; 70 demonstrations attended by 1,200 women; 
cooking and nutrition instruction to 500 women and girls; food preservation 
to 200; furniture-making instruction to 85; making clothes to 100; how to 
make tin ovens to 110; how to make smokeless stoves, 10; and the remodeling 


of a clubhouse. 


Rural youth 

It is axiomatic that the welfare of a nation tomorrow rests upon the youth 
it builds today. Its progress depends on how well each generation of youth 
learns and accepts the best knowledge, skills, and attitudes of the preceding 
generation, and how much new discovery, research, and understanding is devel- 
oped by the adults of each generation. Ten to fifteen years from now a large 
number of leaders in cooperating countries will have come from the ranks of 
nearly a million boys and girls in rural youth clubs now functioning in 31 
countries. 

The spirit of “learning by doing” is rapidly catching the imagination of young 
people in other lands who are engaged in a multitude of projects designed to 
improve farm and home through the application of new knowledge, skills, and 
practices. Commented one young participant about his study program at one 
U.S. institution: “They said they would help me to learn by doing; and they do.” 

A few examples will serve to illustrate some of the accomplishments in countries 
receiving ICA assistance in youth work : 

The number of 4-H clubs in Vietnam jumped from 125 to 169 and from 
4,067 members to 5,891 in 1958. On October 31, 1959, this had increased to 308 
clubs with 12,340 members. The Vietnamese youngsters have started many 
projects in poultry, vegetable gardening, rice-growing, corn, and peanuts, 
and pig production. They have also helped communities with well digging, 
roadbuilding, bridge construction and insect and disease control. A 4-H 
motion picture, recently completed in Vietnam, has been shown widely 
throughout the country which has stimulated interest in rural youth work. 

Completion in late November and the first week of December of Korea's 
most successful 4-H national contest. At the finals in Seoul, 130 4-H men- 
bers, winners in county and provincial contests, competed and over 200 
extension workers participated as advisors, judges, or on various arrange- 
ment committees. Several thousand observers attended the ceremonies, 
held at Jin Myung Girls’ School in Seoul, and an estimated 10,000 persons 
per day visited the exhibits which filled two floors of the Foreign Center 
Building. The national committee received donations of more than the 
equivalent of $23,400 from local citizens to be used to augment awards 
to winners. 

In Taiwan, 3,047 villages now have 4-H clubs with 33,000 members and 
880 school 4-H clubs with over 11,000 members. Among major accomplish- 
ments—10,000 families have improved general sanitation and appearances of 
their homes; 5,000 lavatories constructed ; 12,000 families now raising vege 
tables for home use; 10,500 farm women and girls raising poultry and rabbits; 
231,000 copies of nutrition leaflets distributed ; 100,000 colored posters and 
fliers as guides for planning meals distributed. The rural people of Taiwan 
are very proud of their own accomplishments in making changes which mean 
better health for their families, and more sanitary and comfortable homes. 


One of the most enthusiastic exponents of agricultural extension work is 
25-year-old Mahmood Babadory. He set up shop in Khash, Iran, after he 
had participated along with 24 other potential agents in a local training 
program conducted by American and Iranian extension specialists. His im 
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fluence spread rapidly and within a few weeks 4-D boys were planting home 
gardens. Before long, it was discovered that he was also giving home 
economics guidance to a group of 15 girls working on a 4-D sewing project— 
this in a country where the idea of training women has not yet been widely 
accepted. Babadory used his own ingenuity and tailoring experience to 
organize the project. Babadory says: “The farm family is the most im- 
portant unit in our society. Prosperity for the farmer means prosperity for 
the country. I’m very proud to guide and help my people.” 


Agricultural communications 


Bridging the gap between the discoveries of agricultural research and making 
it possible for rural people to put this knowledge to work for their economic 
welfare is a large order. This is particularly so in countries where illiteracy is 
predominant, roads and other communications facilities are often inadequate or 
nonexistent, and social customs and language problems raise barriers to helping 
farm families obtain information they need and can understand. 

Knowledge and communications need to be partners if each is to carry out its 
function and information is to be effective. This information has to be suitably 
prepared to fit the conditions and learning capabilities of rural people and there 
must be means for delivering it to them. 

ICA, therefore, attaches great importance to the development of agricultural 
information services in cooperating countries in order to give the fullest support 
possible to the development of agricultural programs. This requires training 
of nationals in the skills of agricultural communications who will, in turn, assist 
and train agricultural subject matter specialists and extension agents in the 
proper preparation and utilization of informational materials. It requires fur- 
ther the creation of facilities for printing reproducible materials such as posters, 
charts, and publications; also photographic services; radio and news services; 
and also the development of exhibits, fairs, and field day demostrations which 
people can readily understand. 

Some cooperating governments have been slow to understand the proper role of 
agricultural communications and its significance in the development of an agri- 
cultural economy, but progress is being made in many areas and more and more 
the acceptance of agricultural communication services is being realized. At pres- 
ent, there are 17 U.S. Extension Information Advisors in 16 countries engaged 
in training and setting up agricultural communication facilities and nationwide 
information programs. Six other countries have asked for U.S. information 
advisors which are currently being recruited by ICA. In eight countries, agri- 
cultural information services and personnel have developed to the point that the 
services of U.S. Extension Information Advisors are no longer required and these 
advisory positions have been eliminated. 

The dissemination and use of farm information has played an important role 
in the development of American agriculture, and given the opportunity, informa- 
tion services tuned to the needs and conditions of rural people in cooperating 
countries can provide a strong impetus to agricultural programs. 

Some examples: 

Largely as a result of ICA technical and commodity assistance the Philip- 
pines Bureau of Agricultural Extension published for use of farmers, home- 
makers and 4-H Club members, (1) 241,000 copies of 4-H Club project record 
books ; (2) 100,000 copies of swine raising manual; (3) 50,000 copies poultry 
raising manual; (4) 180,000 copies of pamphlets, bulletins, and other types 
of informational literature. 

The Government of Iran Extension Service purchased more than 100 reels 
of motion picture film produced originally through ICA support. These 
films are shown in rural areas by motion picture trucks which carry their 
own electricity generators. 

Farm press and radios in Libya have become channels of agricultural 
communications in that country. Newspapers publish a fairly steady flow 
of agricultural news in Arabic, Italian, and English. With the return of 
three Libyan trainees who recently completed a course in agricultural press 
and radio in the United States, a further increase in this activity has taken 
place. 

Hundreds of letters with questions and suggestions, are sent in which are 
given personal attention in shaping plans for the weekly broadcasts. It is 
estimated that nearly every nucleus of people (even down to a half dozen 


tents in the desert) in Tripolitania has at least one radio set—in a sheikh’s 
tent, in a store, teashop, or elsewhere. 
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In Jordan a personable former agricultural extension agent who has been 
converted into a radio announcer is spanning the barrier of illiteracy among 
the nation’s farmers. Backed by the national extension service and U.S. 
advisers, and armed with his own experience with farm families, the 
reporter and his daily farm radio program are at the top of the audience 
popularity poll—as testified by an average 40 incoming letters daily. Al- 
though the majority of his bedouin and farm-family audience are illiterate, 
the radio program has proved that they can learn by listening. 

After several months training in the United States in agricultural infor- 
mation techniques, an Ecuadorean participant returned to her position on a 
large newspaper and immediately launched a series of 60 columns on Ameri- 
ean agriculture and the American way of life. The first 20 columns already 
published have been well received and caused considerable comment among 
the reading public and an impact in the governing circles of Ecuador. The 
newspaperwoman is also a moving factor in the launching of a reforestation 
and soil-conservation campaign in the Sierras, using materials and tech- 
niques found in the United States. She has also distributed quantities of 
materials which she brought back to dozens of specialists in the fields of 
home economics, agricultural extension, and 4-H Club work in Ecuador. 

During the past years, the six largest local newspapers in Ecuador carried 
676 articles on the joint United States-Ecuador agricultural program. In 
addition, 27 editorials also appeared in the papers for a total of 17,820 
column-inches of newsprint or the equivalent of 112 newspaper pages, and 
303 different agricultural radio programs were presented to an estimated 
audience of 150,000. 

Assistance in expanding agricultural information services was requested 
by the Government of Jamaica in 1956. A complete department has been 
established, publications increased, two weekly radio programs established, 
film production and utilization facilities set up jointly * * * and the effi- 
ciently functioning department turned over to the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society in 1959. 

Since April 1958 more than 150 programs have been presented in over 
30 communities in Somalia. Bonka agricultural students were amazed when 
they saw in films Indian farmers driving their oxen since they thought oxen 
had to be led. Inspired by a film, one community, Berdale, established 
an infirmary, a market, and a school. A remark frequently heard at film 
showing self-help activity is, “Why can’t we do something like that?” Films 
showing progress in Africa, such as Ghana has made, are also popular. A 
U.S. technician there reports that a film program builds good will, causes 
people to think in terms of their own problems, and certainly has been 
helpful in advancing the ideas of the Western World. 


Technical agriculture 


A flow of specialized technical information to extension services and institu- 
tions is essential in the sustained growth of an agricultural economy. Some 
500 ICA specialists advise and assist on technical problems of individual coun- 
tries, in the fields of agronomy, entomology, horticulture, animal husbandry, 
poultry, veterinary medicine, soil conservation, irrigation, drainage, water 
spreading, farm equipment, and crop storage. 

Accomplishments in these activities range from a multitude of many small 
improvements to some on a large scale, and the aggregate is impressive. To be 
fully effective, scientific knowledge and technical advice must be in a form 
which is readily understood and has a practical application to a specific problem. 
People whose lives depend upon harvests that traditional methods are known to 
produce are naturally hesitant to experiment with something new and unknown. 
Seen in this light, the multitude of rural people adopting new and improved 
farming methods each year is indicative of real accomplishment. 

Some of the results obtained are: 

Crops.—3,144 seed varieties and strains were shipped by ICA in 1959 to 
42 countries. These included cereals, sorghums, forage, and vegetable varie- 
ties. Practically every cooperating country has a seed improvement activity. 

For the past 50 years the Philippine Government has been importing rice, 
in amounts of about $60 million per year. By using seeds of improved 
yarieties developed from work started in 1953 and by using improved cul- 
tural practices there is, for the first time, a surplus production of rice. 

As a direct result of timely ICA technical advice, the spread of a serious 
leaf disease, which threatened to wipe out the banana industry in Ecuador 
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in 1955, was halted and Ecuador’s exports of bananas increased from 32 
million stems in 1957 to 38 million stems in 1959. ICA and the Government 
of Ecuador initiated a research project in January 1956 for control of the 
sigatoka leaf disease. After a suitable chemical formula was developed 
and six extension agents were trained in the control methods, two private 
companies were contracted to use nine helicopters for spraying the planta- 
tions. Also, 550 mist blowers were put into use and altogether approxi- 
mately 80,000 acres of bananas were treated. The Government is con- 
tinuing both the research and extension programs on its own after the 
cooperative project was terminated in December 1957. 

Through research at Chile’s agricultural center in Chillan, new varieties 
of beans, potatoes, rice, and hybrid corn have been developed which are 
higher yielding and also resistant to diseases of the area. Rice yields from 
the new varieties are up 20 percent from local varieties and the new corn 
yields 100 percent more than local varieties. 

In El Salvador, approximately 12,000 acres there have been planted to 
one of two hybrid corns that the Rockefeller Foundation developed in 
Mexico. This is a 120-day corn that produces 30 percent more than any 
local corn. The inbred lines for these hybrids are grown on Ministry of 
Agriculture experiment stations. The single crosses are grown on seed 
farms operated by a Ministry of Agriculture Fomento. And the double 
crosses are grown and sold by selected farmers. The station has developed 
a 90-day hybrid that will produce 20 percent more than local varieties and 
occupy the land a month less than those obtained from Mexico. Small 
quantities of seed of this hybrid are now in production and will be increased 
as supplies are multiplied. 

Cultivators on the island of Ceylon have come to appreciate the value 
of certified seed. In the 1956-57 season, about 50,000 bushels of certified 
seed were bought by farmers. The following year the sales doubled, and 
the 1959 figures are expected to reach 200,000 bushels. 

In West Pakistan small-scale demonstrations indicate what can be done 
to increase rice and wheat production by demonstrations supported by an 
intensive information campaign. Adoption of recommended practice, such 
as use of treated seed and fertilizer and the line planting showed dramatic 
increases, ranging up to 200 percent. 

In Nigeria U.S. plant breeders have introduced several varieties of corn, 
beans, and peas, some of which yield 50 percent more than the native va- 
rieties. Seed-increase plots have been established to multiply the seed in 
Nigeria so that it will be available for general distribution. 

In Japan, under a grassland development project, surplus seed from the 
United States was planted in 25,000 demonstrations. This project has been 
phased out, but a residual effect is that Japan’s seed imports from the United 
States have almost doubled to a total of more than a million pounds an- 
nually. 

An active seed-improvement association has been established in Yugo- 
slavia and a new pure-seed law is being established. Crop breeding and re- 
search programs are larger and rapidly improving. Much progress is being 
realized in production increases, especially with hybrid corn. Ten pilot 
seed drying and processing plants have been established, and a mutually 
profitable exchange of various plant breeding material and seed has been 
established between United States and Yugoslavia. Cold storage and deep- 
freezing capacities for fruits and vegetables storage, freezing, and canning 
is being increased as the result of the construction of new plants. Some 
of these plants are financed by U.S. counterpart funds. 

Two U.S. hybrid corn technicians, sent to Yugoslavia in 1953-54 were 
instrumental in developing the highly successful corn breeding variety test- 
ing and seed propagation programs which contributed to the estimated 
6,450,000 metric tons yield for the 1959 crop. The average annual yield for 
the period 1930-39 was 4,300,000 metric tons. The increase of 2,150,000 tons, 
or 86 million bushels, is attributed to increased use of fertilizers, improved 
cultural practices, favorable climatic conditions, as well as the use of hybrid 
seed. Certain Yugoslav technicians believe that the use of hybrid seed alone 
has increased the 1959 crop by 80,000 tons, with an approximate value of 
$40 million. Yield per acre has increased 57 percent since 1939. The prog- 
ress in corn production has resulted in improved feeding of livestock and 
an increase in meat and milk production providing needed protein in the 
diet of Yugoslavs. It is also a foreign exchange earner in that several 
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slaughterhouses now meeting inspection requirements are supplying meat 
for export markets, including the U.S. armed services in Europe. 


Livestock 


Livestock improvement programs with ICA livestock personnel are in opera- 
tion in 35 countries. These programs are designed to emphasize improved man- 
agement practices in feeding, breeding, disease control, internal, and external 
parasite control in all classes of livestock within these countries. ICA personnel 
are training employees of host governments in these improved practices. 

Continued emphasis is being placed upon the upgrading of native animals 
through crossbreeding. Artificial insemination programs are being initiated or 
expanded and frozen semen is being used in some countries. 

Specific country accomplishments with ICA assistance: 

In Cambodia three poultry breeding flocks of 1,000 layers each have been 
established from importation of 8,000 baby chicks and 2,000 hatching eggs 
from Thailand and Japan. These are Rhode Island Red and White Leghorn 
breeds. Three incubators hatched 43,000 chicks that have been distributed 
to farmers and provincial government farms. A small feed mill and mixing 
plant has been put into operation as a pilot activity to provide complete 
feed rations to farmers and to young farmer clubs. 

Cooperative poultry improvement between the Iran Government and the 
ICA mission began in 1952 with the importation of 65,000 chicks of various 
improved breeds. Good foundation flocks were established at seven govern- 
ment farms and in 20 privately owned flocks. Today 12 government stations 
have breeding flocks, and the number of commercial flock owners is more 
than 200. 

It is estimated Iran villagers now have about 1 million purebred and 
crossbred hens. Crossbred hens lay about 115 eggs a year compared with 
75 eggs a year for native hens. The national hatchery produced 9,700 
healthy chicks in 1955 and is estimated to produce 200,000 healthy chicks 
in 1959. Three other private hatcheries have been established. 

In the Philippines, and in several other countries, 4-H boys and girls 
engage in exchange of native for purebred cockerels to upgrade village 
flocks. 

In Laos, two hatcheries have been established for multiplying imported 
chicks to be distributed to farmers. 

With U.S. assistance through technical advice, commodities, and training, 
Thailand has made notable headway in the field of livestock disease control 
and prevention. Rinderpest disease of cattle has been eradicated from the 
country. In order to minimize possibility of rinderpest being reintroduced, 
all cattle in a 50-kilometer belt along the Cambodian border are kept 
immunized so that they will not contract the disease. 

Ten regional veterinary diagnostic laboratories have been established, 
equipped, and personnel trained to operate them. Construction and estab- 
lishment of a national diagnostic and research laboratory has been com- 
pleted and training of personnel is being carried on. 

A vaccine and serum production laboratory, which now produces sufficient 
vaccines for Thailand’s use and limited export has been developed. 

In 1952 there were only two small pit silos in Iran for the storing of beet 
pulp and a great many animals starved during the dry periods. Today 
there are more than 400 silos mainly due to efforts of the Extension Service. 
Approximately 500,000 tons of beet pulp, formerly dumped into rivers as 
waste, now provide better feed to Iranian livestock. 

In the Ethiopian animal disease control program, a veterinary assistants’ 
training course has been established. Two groups have been trained and 
are in the field, increasing the number of livestock vaccinations from 3,000 
per month in 1956 to more than 30,000 per month last year. 

The hatching output of improved chicks at the Alemaya Agricultural 
College has reached 6,000 per month, but this does not begin to meet the 
demand. 

In the cattle improvement program, 392 improved bulls have been dis- 
tributed to ranchers in Paraguay. 

It is expected that in Lebanon there will be 1 million layers and that 
production will reach 200 million eggs and 5 million broilers a year by 1964 
according to the current trend. Since 1954 production of layers has risen 
from 2,000 to 200,000 in 1959, and from no broilers in 1954 to 10,000 per 
week last year. This is a completely new industry in Lebanon which by 
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1964 is expected to provide an additional gross income of the equivalent 
of $13 to $15 million. 

By creep feeding, a litter of Berkshire piglets at 56 days of age weighed 
42 pounds, as compared to 25 to 30 pounds under the usual practice. This 
is considered in Taiwan one of the successful aspects of the hog breeding 
program carried out by the livestock research institute during the past 
year. Pasturing breeding sows on various kinds of legume pasture has not 
only reduced the feeding cost but has enabled the sows to have sufficient 
exercise to keep them healthy. 

Water resources 

Three hundred and fifty-one pumps installed, 192 irrigation systems built or 
repaired, 1,017 wells dug or repaired, 769 cisterns built and repaired, 61 dams 
built and repaired, 31 miles of canals built 57 canals repaired, 16 streamflow 
stations established and approximately 2,500,000 acres of new and rehabilitated 
lands brought into production through irrigation. This is only a part of the 
ICA story of bringing water to fertile lands and making better use of water 
already available. The activities range from conserving and spreading scarce 
water in desert areas to large irrigation systems, sometimes part of multipurpose 
dams to produce hydroelectric power. Smaller irrigation works are favored 
because they are less expensive to install, and easier for the local people to pay 
for and maintain. 

Some specific examples of accomplishment : 

To Libyan farmer Mohammed Bu Luwiya, the word “dike” means the 
difference between profit and no profit. For years, Mohammed had worked 
hard to produce enough to Keep his family going. Water was scarce and when 

the rains came they came at the wrong time for his crops. Watching his 
land scorch under the broiling summer sun, he became discouraged. His 
land was rocky and rolling with no opportunity for irrigation. Year after 
year when the abundant rains came, he lamented that something couldn’t 
be done to hold the water so that it would sink into his soil instead of sweep- 
ing across it only to disappear into the gullies beyond. 

Three years ago, a friend of his, with some agricultural officials and a 
water conservation supervisor, suggested the building of a water-holding 
dike across his land. Mohammed and his neighbors were doubtful that it 
would accomplish the desired results, but he decided to try it. There were 
plenty of rocks on his land and eventually he completed a dike 270 yards 
long, 3 to 4 yards wide at the base, over a yard wide at the top and about 
5 feet high at the lowest level. He was the first farmer to build a dike of 
this kind in the vicinity and now he’s the happiest farmer in Gubba. The 
first season after the dike was finished, he made a nice profit on vegetables 
where nothing grew previously. This last season, the driest of all, he har- 
vested 1,400 kilos of wheat. He has about 5 acres of tomatoes and melons 
which produce abundantly, and his orchard and grape vineyard are doing 
fine. The dike held all of last winter’s rainfall and it soaked deep into the 
soil. Six months after the rain had fallen, there was ample moisture 5 to 
6 inches below the surface to keep his crops green and growing. It’s no 
wonder Mohammed appreciates the friendly advice of the Extension Service 
and the Government officials. The dike has changed his farm into a profit- 
able garden spot. Mohammed’s neighbors now want to build dikes on their 
own farms after having seen the results of Mohammed’s dike. 

In 6 years, 500,000 acres have been brought under irrigation in Spain 
resulting in 33,000 families settled in new farm homes, and 104 new farm 
villages constructed. 

In Cambodia the Barai occidental irrigation project now provides water 
for 32,000 acres of ricelands, over one-half of which can be double cropped. 
Many farmers are moving into the area to take advantage of the assured 
water supply, and it is expected that periodic famines will now be a thing 
of the past in this area. In other sections 50,000 acres of land were restored 
to fertility by 57 canals along the Mekong River and its tributaries; the 
Prey Nop Dike system was reconstructed to reclaim 30,000 acres of saline 
land along the sea, previously unsuited for agriculture. Corn, beans, pea- 
nuts, vegetables, and rice now grow on this reclaimed saline land. There 
are several other smaller irrigation projects doing the same thing. 

Other examples include: Israel: Irrigation area tripled since 1949 so that 
one-third of the cultivated area is now irrigated. Bolivia: 5,000 acres put 
under irrigation. Laos: 6 diversion dams affecting 10,000 acres completed. 
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Philippines: 3 ICA-aided irrigation projects rehabilitate over 365,000 acres 
capable of supplying minimum food requirements for 344 million people. 
Taiwan: 95,000 acres of new irrigation and 385,000 acres under improved 
irrigation. Vietnam: 248,000 acres affected by new canal and irrigation 
systems since 1955. Afghanistan: 16 stream flow stations in operation. 
Korea: 352 dams and irrigation projects completed. 
Forestry 
Forestry advisers have been assigned to 21 countries to assist in land classi- 
fication, forest and watershed management, tree nurseries, reforestation, and 
logging projects. In some cases, the use of forest lands involves sound grazing 
management. The production of tree seedlings for nine countries reporting 
totals 14,741,000. In backstopping services to the country projects, ICA handled 
the procurement of specialized forestry equipment, 130 technical requests from 
35 countries, and 197 participants from 36 countries were trained by and in the 
Forest Service during the year. 
Some examples of accomplishments in ICA cooperative forestry programs are: 

Forest ranger schools have been established in Guatemala and Iran. 
These schools give 2-year training in forestry at the subprofessional level 
emphasizing primarily the field techniques required to carry on forestry 
work, such as surveying, timber inventory, elementary silviculture, logging, 
and reforestation practices. 

In Iran a forest inventory and management plan covering 100,000 acres 
of the virgin Caspian forest was completed. In a speech to the Majlis, 
the Minister of Agriculture pointed out that this was the first time in its 
more than 3,000 years of recorded history that this work has been done 
in Iran. A portion of Iran’s oil revenues is now being used to help finance 
an ICA-sponsored and advised forest survey on the entire 8 million acres 
of Caspian forest. 

Ten large scale (1,000 to 5,000 acres) forest management demonstration 
areas are also operating in Iran. One of these, which is being worked 
by the village society of Deland on a cooperative basis, has raised the vil- 
lagers’ cash income by 50 percent and has financed the construction of a 
village schoo! building from the sale of the products. 

It is encouraging to note the recent measures being proposed by Pakistan 
and Nepal to facilitate a greater degree of private participation. East 
Pakistan is forming a Forest Industries Development Corporation, of which 
49 percent of the capital stock is to be privately held. This corporation will 
sponsor and underwrite industries based on forest products, including the 
ICA-assisted timber extraction project. In Nepal a Forest Resources De- 
velopment Corporation is being formed as a private limited company. It will 
receive its initial financing from the ICA-assisted Industrial Development 
Corporation, and will operate the logging operation and sawmill now being 
handled by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

Although governmental control remains in both cases, these measures will 
relieve regular Government bureaus of direct operational responsibility in 
the industrial and commercial aspects and in theory at least should 
facilitate increasing private participation in industries based on forest 
products. 

An ICA-assisted forest survey in Turkey in the Bolu sector a few years 
ago indicated that only a fraction of the potential sustained timber yield 
was being utilized. Last year, the new project doubled the former harvest: 
provided employment for an additional 6,000 persons; and permitted a 
saving of $63 million in foreign exchange during the period 1954-58 due 
to the virtual elimination of need for wood imports. 

Development of the forest resources of Taiwan has been on the march 
since completion of the aerial survey in 19=5. The equivalent of more than 
$4 million worth of timber products, largely logs and railroad ties, were 
exported last year—triple the amount of 3 years before. 

As a result of technical assistance to Colombia, the Forestry Section 
of the Ministry of Agriculture was reorganized in July 1959 and a National 
Forestry Service was established. Nonprofessional personnel were replaced 
by Colombian forestry graduates. Ten forestry engineers were given special 
training in various forestry projects with guidance by three U.S. foresters. 
All 10 were given positions of responsibility in the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Forty-five students during the past 15 months worked in practical forestry 
operations during vacation periods. Bight Colombians given ICA third- 
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country training are now occupying important positions in the Central 
Government and departmental forestry operation. With ICA guidance, a 
new forestry curriculum was developed at the Forestry Institute and the 
National University. Watershed management projects were developed and 
have been underway for 3 years. These projects are used as model pro- 
grams of watershed management and used as training and demonstration 
centers for all levels of forestry personnel. 

Fisheries 


Lack of animal protein is a major dietary deficiency for the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. For many countries, the development of fisheries— 
marine and inland—has equal or greater potential than livestock or poultry to 
increase the supply of animal protein. ICA presently has technical advisers 
in 12 countries to assist in fisheries projects concerned with inland fish ponds, 
rice paddy fish production, improved gear and methods for deep sea fishing and 
the storage and marketing of marine products. 

A few random examples of accomplishments: 

Pakistan: 100 fishing vessels have been mechanized and fish landing have 
doubled in 4 years of operation. 

Korea : 259 fishing boats of all sizes have been built. 

Vietnam: With the aid of U.S. technicians the Vietnamese have devised 
a means of mounting an engine in the bamboo bottom fishing boats. A 2% 
horsepower simple motor which runs on one liter of diesel fuel for 18 hours 
has already modernized the fishing industry. One community has reported 
the addition of motors to their traditional craft has more than doubled 
their catch of fish and shellfish. Fifteen new fishery cooperatives have 
recently been organized which is in addition to the 62 already functioning. 


Participant training 


An almost unbelievable lack of trained personnel is a major hurdle to progress 
in most countries cooperating in the ICA program. It is a hurdle in nearly every 
agricultural project in the program. Consequently, most projects provide for 
training at least a few individuals. Many of them are sent to the United 
States for training. 

As previously reported nearly 10,000 agricultural participants have been 
trained in the United States. The current travel rate is approximately 1,500. 
The primary objective of the training is to increase the technical and adminis- 
trative proficiency of the individuals. The success of many projects depends 
significantly upon the effectiveness of the training. 

Some of the participants spend one or more semesters in a U.S. college or 
university. All of them receive practical training with appropriate sections of 
the U.S. agricultural economy. 

Along with the practical and scientific training is exposure to U.S. homes, 
families, communities, and farm organizations. They go home with a better 
understanding of the United States and most of them go home as better friends 
of the United States. And the experience of U.S. citizens with the participants 
further enhances international understanding. 


Some indication of the value of the participant training program is reflected 
in the following: 

The Director of Research and Specialist Services of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland in commenting upon the training received by na- 
tionals in particpant training in the United States said, “For all of them, 
their visit to the United States supplied the deficiencies, gave them the 
longer view, and most important of all—gave them the confidence te pro- 
ceed along lines which they knew to be right ones.” 

The influence of more than 600 ICA participants trained in the United 
States who are now in key positions in Yugoslav agriculture has had an 
important effect on agricultural policy and the current agricultural devel- 
opment. Many sections of the Ministry of Agriculture have been reor- 
ganized and patterned after similar organizations in the United States. 

One Yugoslav official, who spent 6 months in the United States on an 
ICA participant program, is primarily responsible for Yugoslav’s agricul- 
tural training of UAR high school participants from El Minya, in upper 
Egypt. One group of 69 participants has already completed a year of 

agricultural training in Yugoslavia and a second group of 87 UAR partici- 
pants will arrive in that country in April 1960. This official, plus many 
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of the other former Yugoslay ICA trainees are now passing along agricul- 
tural information gained in the United States to these Egyptians who have 
had only a high school training in agriculture. The training received in 
Yugoslavia emphasizes the practical application of knowledge and much of 
their program is work on farms where they learn by doing. This is a good 
example of the ‘Multiplier’ principle being effectively carried out. 

Quoted below, from the terminal report by an ICA participant from the 
Philippines, training in the United States on feed inspection services and 
chemical analysis: 

“It is a thrilling experience for me to have stayed for a year in the great 
land that we call America. It amazes me no end that despite the fact 
that only 8 percent of the American population is engaged in agriculture, 
chronic surplus has become a problem which plagues and confuses agri- 
cultural policymakers. By having shifted to meat, milk, eggs, and other 
more expensive protective foods, the high quality of American diet is prob- 
ably unequaled anywhere else in the world. This fact is a proud tribute 
to the remarkable effects of the use of large amounts of science and tech- 
nology. Nowhere else have I encountered unstinted generosity on the part 
of the technical personnel who helped me accomplish my objectives. Re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity are very much a part of the American character. 
I shall always member the American people with warmth and affection.” 


Total effect on production 


The effectiveness of programs designed to increase agricultural production 
in the cooperating countries is partially obscured by the increase in demand 
that has occurred simultaneously. A careful look reveals that most countries 
had to expand production markedly to stay in the same relative position on 
a per capita basis because of the considerable population growth in the last 
decade. However, people are no longer satisfied with the inadequate diets of 
the past. With improved incomes, there has been a corresponding increase in 
per capita consumption. Much of the increased consumption has been on the 
farms where the food is produced. This can be a big item because the farm 
or rural population generally represents over 70 percent of the total population 
in the underdeveloped countries. 

Food production in most countries has increased at least as fast as the 
population growth of 1 to 3 percent or more a year. More important, perhaps, is 
that in some countries the rate has been twice as great. An annual rate 
of increase over 7 or more years fairly well eliminates variations due to 
weather conditions and therefore reflects the effect of expansion and improve- 
ment in agricultural practices. 

For example, during this period the annual production increase for Japan 
and the Philippines is estimated at more than 5 percent: India and Thailand 
at over 3 percent: Pakistan at slightly more than 1 percent; Turkey at over 
6 percent; Greece approximately 5 percent; and Egypt just under 3 percent. 
In Latin America, Mexico is high with 7 percent, but Cuba shows practically 
no increase; Brazil and Peru over 4 percent: and Argentina and Colombia 
over 2 percent. These figures compare with the annual increase in U.S. pro- 
duction of 1.2 percent. 

For the countries with sufficient data available to make a reasonable esti- 
mate, the majority have increased agricultural production at a faster rate 
than the population growth. Nevertheless, the demand is not satisfied. Peo- 
ple are still not getting enough to eat in the underdeveloped countries and they 
will continue to consume increased amounts of food as it is produced in the 
country. 

But why the difference in the rate of increase? All of the answers are 
not clear, but one that is indicated is the amount of resources of the country 
devoted to the effort—not just the land, water, and people, but also the na- 
tional will and determination of the foreign governments to create the in- 
eentives and provide the technical guidance and knowledge to the farmers, 
together with the availability of the production requirements needed so that 
production can move forward. Under such conditions the aid given by ICA 
will bring forth remarkable results. 
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ICA WoRK IN INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES 


I. BASIC PROBLEMS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


The need for foreign assistance in the industrial resources sector (includ- 
ing industrial, power, communications and mineral resources development) in 
underdeveloped countries is closely identified with the basic economic law of 
demand and supply. The demand stems from the pressures of peoples and 
their governments for relief from the misery of their survival-level existence 
under conditions of rapidly expanding populations, widespread disease, mal- 
nutrition and mass illiteracy. For those countries recently emerged or now 
emerging from colonial to independent national status the demand is intensi- 
fied by the desire for recognition, for economic independence and for equal status 
among the nations of the free world. 

Opposite these increasing demands for economic improvement stand the 
problems of short supply—short supply of trained human resources in manual, 
technical, administrative and managerial skills; short supply of information 
eoncerning the nature, amounts and locations of natural resources available 
and needed for economic development, and of know-how in identifying, evalu- 
ating and utilizing these resources effectively; and short supply of available 
-apital and institutions necessary to activate the development of the human 
and natural resources. 

Attacks on disease and mass illiteracy must be supplemented by urgent and 
effective measures to expand economic activity and increase gross national prod- 
uct so that these countries can support new social institutions such as schools 
and hospitals and at the same time provide a rising standard of living. 

Notwithstanding America’s vast natural resources, much of our early de 
velopment was made possibly only through foreign skill and capital. Even 
more than we, these new nations (21 since World War II representing a quar- 
ter of the worlds’ population), because of their great poverty in skills, capital 
and institutions, will need outside help if they are to progress within the free 
world. 

Assisting the underdeveloped nations toward the development of their in- 
dustrial resources will not only serve our political security objectives but 
should also open up long-range opportunities for expanding our own export 
markets. 

The basic objective toward which assistance in the industrial resources sectors 
is directed, therefore, is a rising national per capita real income derived from 
gainful employment of an increasing proportion of these peoples under com- 
petent leadership. 

The basic problem is to assist these countries in the formulation and execution 
of soundly conceived plans and programs for human and material industrial 
resources development so as to promote economic viability and political stability. 

For those countries in which ICA has been actively furnishing technical and 
economic assistance in the industrial resources sector, the problem continues 
to be one of channeling advice and assistance to (a) activities and institutions 
which will serve to expand capacities to deal effectively with their own growth 
problems, (0) the completion of projects which will serve to eliminate bottle- 
necks to sound economic growth and (c) programs which will appropriately 
accelerate growth in a direction consonant with American principles and phi- 
losophy. 

II. OBJECTIVES AND OPERATION OF ICA PROGRAMS 


In pursuing our basic objective of raising the national per capita real income 
derived from the gainful employment of an increasing proportion of the peoples 
in these underdeveloped countries, the many specific objectives fall naturally 
into three main categories: 

(a) The development of human resources through education, training, and 
guidance in the development of manual, technical, administrative and man- 
agerial skills. 

(b) The development of power, communications, and mineral resources neces- 
sary to provide the economic base prerequisite to the attraction of private capi- 
tal to productive enterprises. 

(c) The development of permanent host country institutions, together with 
their functional organizations and programs, which can continue to promote, 


assist and sustain the development and execution of sound undertakings for 
industrial resources development. 
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Needs in the area of human resources are perhaps the most difficult to deal 
with and they influence predominantly many other phases of industry. Vitally 
important is encouragement of the growth of a strong entrepreneurial class, 
with initiative, confidence, and a belief in the value of industry to the economic 
development of the nation. Many countries have been predominantly agricul- 
tural and trading nations for centuries. They not only lack a tradition of in- 
dustry, but place low social status on those active in industry. Despite the 
priority given to industry in many development plans, entrepreneurship cannot 
gain acceptance unless early industrial ventures prove profitable and potential 
entrepreneurs from small- and medium-scale enterprises are ecouraged to 
expand. 

Closely allied are the needs for competent managers, trained supervisors and 
engineers and skilled labor. These groups are also commonly lacking due to 
the scarcity of past experience and know-how in industry, through the lack of 
opportunity to develop these skills, and the dominance of family or individual 
direction of local industrial enterprises. It is necessary, therefore, to stimulate 
the formation of a professional managerial tradition and a class of trained 
managers and supervisors in whom investors can and are willing to entrust the 
operation of new enterprises. This requires the creation and strengthening of 
both professional and business associations for management and the establish- 
ment of management and engineering training in universities, productivity 
centers, and other specialized institutions, by seminars and any other means 
which can be devised. 

The climate for enterpreneurship and management also requires attention. 
Lack of business ethics in a country may discourage industry. Newly estab- 
lished governments often lack understanding of the constructive role of private 
enterprise earnings in new capital formation. Development and expansion of 
industry is retarded by excessive controls, and direct interference which foster 
an atmosphere of economic and political insecurity. Therefore, appropriate 
measures must be undertaken which will encourage private initiative to act. 

Generally low levels of industrial production, unexploited raw materials, 
inadequate transportation, power, communications, and underdeveloped markets 
provide a meager starting base for capital formation and industrial investment. 
In developing countries, economic surveys are frequently necessary as a pre- 
requisite to the establishment of a sound resources base upon which industrial 
development must depend. 

The lack of ready investment capital at reasonable cost also constitutes a 
primary problem. The underdeveloped areas have been almost wholly lacking 
in credit sources for medium- and long-term loans for small- or medium-sized 
firms and for particular types of industry. Technical departments of credit 
institutions set up with U.S. assistance constitute a major stimulus for private 
industrial expansion. Foreign capital is frequently desired, but much remains 
to be learned and undertaken if such funds are to be attracted. Local investors 
do not know where to seek funds nor how to prepare prospectuses or negotiate 
with potential sources of capital. 

The development of necessary institutions requires advisory and training 
assistance in the establishment of sound functional organizations and programs 
nationwide in scope to develop the base for industrial and general economic 
growth. Institutions which can promote this growth and assist in the develop- 
ment of industry and trade are commonly identified as industrial productivity 
and development centers, bureaus of mines, geological survey departments, 
central power planning agencies, telephone and telegraph agencies, tourism 
departments, and central banking institutions concerned with expanding the 
availability of commercial and industrial credit. 

ICA assistance in the provision of engineering and other professional serv- 
ices is particularly important in newly developing countries to establish the 
economic and technical feasibility (or, equally important, the nonfeasibility) 
of capital projects which the host country may plan to undertake with its own 
resources or seek to achieve through foreign capital participation or loans. 
Similar services are needed, after financing is secured, in developing detailed 
project designs and specifications regardless of whether the capital financing 
is to be public or private sector, government-to-government loan, or any combi- 
nation of these sources of capital. 

A key factor common to the success of all industry is the availability of 
technical guidance and training of personnel in up-to-date production processes 
and techniques and in sound management practices and concepts such as an 
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understanding of how high productivity, high wages, high purchasing power, 
and expanding markets all fit together to make for higher standards of living 
and national prosperity. 

In carrying out training activities, ICA relies heavily upon the services of 
outstanding leaders, management experts, and technicians from U.S. private in- 
dustry, mining, commerce, and finance. Through its participant training pro- 
gram, ICA affords foreign personnel, through visits to the United States or 
third countries, opportunities to see and learn at first hand the full range of 
skills and concepts applied in achieving technological and administrative im- 
provements in a modern industrial economy. 

In pursuing its diverse technical cooperation and economic assistance acti- 
vities overseas, ICA utilizes a large number of both private and public organiza- 
tions. It can be said that in its industry programs ICA, through the auspices 
of business associations, consulting management and engineering organizations, 
private industrial and commercial firms, and Government agencies, has obtained 
the participation of a large cross section of the business world in the United 
States, and in some instances, other friendly countries. 

Every effort is made to achieve the closest possible cooperation and coordi- 
nation between activities of the ICA and international organizations such as 
the United Nations, European Productivity Agency, Colombo plan, IBRD, and 
others. Cooperation and coordination with these agencies begins at the country 
level. In certain instances, the United States may undertake some part of the 
implementation of a broad technical program; in other cases, both U.S. and 
other agencies provide personnel for various stages or phases of the administra- 
tion of a project. Then, again, personnel of both ICA and other agencies may 
work side by side on the same project. In all cases, special care is exercised 
to avoid duplication of effort. 

ICA also seeks to encourage, wherever feasible, regional and interregional 
cooperation for the development of human and material resources through 
multicountry consultation, planning, research, and reconnaissance surveys, and 
the exchange of information. 


Ill. EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Asian productivity organization 

An Asian productivity organization designed to assist and promote on a 
regional basis the productivity efforts of a number of countries in Far East 
and south Asia, is expected to become a reality in the spring of 1960. Tem- 
porary headquarters will be in Tokyo where excellent facilities have been offered 
by the Japanese Government. Efforts in this direction, initiated in 1957 and 
now under the guidance of interim cochairman representing Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and India, resulted in formal membership invitations to the following 
countries: In the Far East area—Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, 
Laos, Malaya, Philippines, Taiwan, Thailand, and Vietnam; and in south Asia— 
Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, Nepal, and Pakistan. 

Deriving much of its inspiration from the successes of the U.S.-sponsored 
European Productivity Agency and existing national centers in many parts of 
the free world, the Asian Productivity Organization is being created entirely on 
the initiative of the Asians themselves and will officially come into being upon 
the receipt by the interim cochairmen of affirmative replies from 7 of the 16 Asian 
governments invited. 

National productivity or industrial development centers, in large measure 
sponsored and assisted by ICA, already exist in the following eight of the invited 
countries: Burma, China, India, Japan, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, and 
Vietnam. Additional centers are under consideration in Thailand, Indonesia, 
and Cambodia. 

While these national centers (which are essentially oriented toward private 
enterprise) employ various methods and techniques in various types of activi- 
ties, the following represents the collective functional scope of these grouns: 

Sending short-term productivity teams and longer term participants to 
the United States and other countries for observation and study. 

Bringing consultants and technicians to their respective countries to 
study and recommend productivity improvements, or planning for invest- 
ment in new or expanding enterprises. 

Holding seminars, discussion meetings, local conferences. 

Conducting or participating in third-country training programs. 
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Conducting local training and educational programs in workshops, eve- 
ning classes, schools and in-plant facilities. 

Distributing booklets, pamphlets, reports, textbooks, and other printed 
matter pertaining to productivity and industrial development. 

Providing various types of audiovisual equipment and other training aids. 

Providing technical information digests and other special services to 
industries and firms. 

Conducting technical research, operation of pilot plants, and similar 
specialized activities. 

In addition, the productivity organizations of several countries provide much- 
needed financial assistance to individual firms in the form of loans to enable 
them to become established or improve their productive facilities and capacity. 

The APO interim committee has already drafted a basic charter, budget, and 
program. Pursuant to a request by the interim cochairmen, ICA has agreed 
(project 498-99-032) to provide up to $20,000 to defray the cost of a visit by 
the three cochairmen to the European Productivity Agency in Paris, several 
productivity centers in Europe, and for consultation on the prospective organiza- 
tion in the United States. 


Multan-Lyallpur power transmission line, Pakistan 


This project provided for the construction of 130 miles of high-tension elec- 
trical transmission lines in West Pakistan to link the cities of Multan and 
Lyallpur. The total ICA funding for this project now ready for operation was 
$3,600,000. Its significance lies in its contribution to the comprehensive power 
plan for West Pakistan whose industrial development has been gravely handi- 
capped by an extreme shortage of power. It also permits the integration of 
other developmental projects financed from other sources such as DLF, the 
Colombo plan and IBRD. 

When the Government of Pakistan undertook to supplement the fertilizer 
production of the Pak-American fertilizer plant in Daud Khel (a $12 million 
ICA project described separately below), Multan was selected as the site of 
a second plant and the Richards mission made available $10 million toward 
its foreign exchange cost. The Multan site was chosen because of its central 
location and the fact that natural gas could be brought by pipeline from the 
Sui gasfield. It was also decided by the Government of Pakistan to build a 
much larger thermal electric power generating plant than would be required 
for fertilizer manufacturing alone and to tie this power source into the northern 
transmission loop then being planned to serve a large area. 

The main supplier of the northern transmission grid will be the hydroelectric 
generators at Warsak (a Canadian Colombo plan project) but the grid will 
also be able to pick up any extra thermal power generated at the site of the 
Pak-American fertilizer plant and to supplement the requirements at Multan 
if conditions warrant. The money put into this project is thus exercising a 
multiplier effect on the effectiveness of the power development of West Pakistan 
without which industry and agriculture (power for tube wells to combat salinity) 
could not prosper. 


Pak-American fertilizer factory, Pakistan 


Pakistan is not able to produce enough food to feed itself and an all-important 
requirement for increased agricultural yields is nitrogenous fertilizers such as 
ammonium sulfate. Pakistan was forced to import all of its fertilizer, and this 
was a severe drain on its foreign exchange. To meet this double objective of 
increased food production and foreign exchange savings, it was decided to con- 
struct an ammonium sulfate plant. 

The Pak-American fertilizer factory at Daud Khel was designed to produce 
55,000 tons of ammonium sulfate per annum. The total U.S. contribution to the 
eost of this project was nearly $13 million. As projected originally in 1952, the 
eontract awarded by the Government of Pakistan did not include provisions for 
U.S. participation in the construction supervision or for management guidance 
in the startup and early operational period. ICA assisted by supplying a resi- 
dent consultant and a short-term specialist during the preproduction and early 
production phases. 

Initially put in to production in January 1958, the output for the year 1958 was 
approximately 40 percent of rated capacity. Since this was the first heavy 
chemical-process undertaking of this character in Pakistan, many of the difficul- 
ties encountered in erecting this plant and getting it into operation, were not 
entirely unexpected. That highly commendable progress has been made in over- 
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coming these difficulties is evidenced by the fact that the 1959 production was 
84.5 percent of capacity, or more than double that of the initial year. 

The total fertilizer production since the start of the plant—over 65,000 tons— 
represents an important saving in scarce foreign exchange, not to mention the 
increased food production resulting from its use. 


The China Productivity Center 


The China Productivity Center, an independent organization under the Repub- 
lic of China, was established in 1956 to provide advisory services to small- and 
medium-sized industries with special emphasis on private enterprise in technical 
procedures, production methods, management techniques, and related activities. 
Approximately $400,000 in assistance to this institution has been made available 
by ICA for the purpose of training and advising the Chinese staff of the center, 
providing for the training of Productivity Center-sponsored participants in the 
United States and third eountries and financing foreign exchange requirements 
for demonstration materials and for the establishment of a technical library. 
The China Productivity Center has supplied American and Chinese technicians 
as specialized advisers to industry in the several fields of its activity. Through 
these services, the center has been able to contribute materially to increased 
production, improved quality and the development of new local products for 
export as well as for domestic needs. The center has also carried out local 
training programs in industrial engineering and management, furnished indus- 
trial consultation, together with a comprehensive question-and-answer service. 

More specifically, through 1959, the center has accomplished the following: 

1. In the field of industrial engineering : 

Installed quality control programs in 40 factories requiring the training of 
573 people, industrial safety programs in 3 factories, preventive maintenance 
programs in 3 factories. 

2. In marketing and distribution : 

Conducted market surveys for 12 products, package design studies for 4 prod- 
ucts. In 1958 the first “Taiwan Buyer’s Guide” (similar in principle to Thomas 
Register) was compiled listing 7,500 factories, and is currently being revised to 
include more than 8,000. 

3. In foreign trade promotion : 

Prior to establishing its separate trade division, the center carried out 36 
investigations of foreign markets; gave assistance to 14 foreign buyers; and 
conducted surveys on trade opportunities for 9 products. 

4. In technical consultation: 

Serviced a total of 119 requests benefiting 107 factories and covering plant 
and machinery designs, manufacturing techniques, improved utilization of 
equipment. 

5. Conducted appraisals and surveys for small industry loan applications. 
visits were made and, where necessary, technical assistance was given to 310 
small enterprises applying for small industry loans. 

6. Technical training: 

Twenty-one teams were sent to the United States or third countries with a 
total of 63 participants. Short-term local training courses included: industrial 
technology (8 schools with 323 participants); industrial management (10 
schools with 351 participants) ; industrial engineering (18 schools with 711 par- 
ticipants) ; evening engineering classes (24 classes with 541 participants) ; 
advanced management program (3 sessions with 361 participants). Thus, a 
total of 2,419 participants representing 361 companies were trained in Taiwan. 
Also, 69 lectures and demonstrations were held with a total attendance of 
9,140. 

7. The center’s technical exchange service published 2,000 copies of the 
“Buyer’s Guide,” 24 issues of the Productivity Monthly, and 30,000 safety 
posters. 

8. In the industrial library, 988 books have been circulated to factories and 
2,100 persons have used the library facilities. Films were presented at 194 
showings with a total attendance of 25,7 

9. The question-and-answer service has responded to a total of 2,772 ques 
tions. 

During this 3-year period from 1956 to 1959 private investment in manu- 


ee in Taiwan more than doubled from $10 million to nearly $23 mil- 
ion. 
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Ethiopian Blue Nile River Basin survey 


At the request of the Imperial Ethiopian Government a cooperative United 
States-Ethiopia multipurpose study of the Ethiopian Blue Nile River Basin 
was begun in 1956-57. It has as its objective an inventory of the land and 
water resources which when studied will provide a reconnaissance-type report 
providing a preliminary statement for economic project potentials, particularly 
regarding water usage for hydropower, industry, and irrigated agriculture. 
This river basin occupies a large area centrally located in Ethiopia and the 
study of its potential resources is of much present concern to the Ethiopian 
Government. The Ethiopian Government also wishes to ascertain its probable 
future interest in Blue Nile River waters in order to better understand any 
international allocation of these waters. 

In carrying out this project, ICA arranged with the U.S. Army Map Service to 
supervise the aerial photography for the Ethiopian Blue Nile River Basin; the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey for the establishment of horizontal and vertical 
geodetic controls; and the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation for the inventory, study, 
and reporting of land and water resources. The USCGS and the USBR will, 
in addition, assist the local government in organizing and training permanent 
loeal technical orgainzations which are expected to pursue such studies in other 
areas of Ethiopia after the completion of Blue Nile project. The ICA pro- 
vides general guidance, administrative services, and program coordination 
through a joint fund mechanism in cooperation with the Ethiopian Government. 

A private American firm has completed the aerial photography covering an 
area of 113,000 square miles. A team of 12 USCGS technicians has organized 
and trained a group of 60 Ethiopian technicians and about 65 percent of the 
geodetic control work is now complete. The 12-man U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion team is soon to be increased to 25 and their 60-man Ethiopian counterpart 
group will be expanded to nearly 200. The general geology of the basin is about 
one-third complete. Studies of soils have been completed in the Lake Tana 
subbasin. A good beginning has been made in collection data for meteorology 
and hydrology in the basin. The cooperative staff is now being organized to 
process and study these data. 

The Ethiopian Blue Nile River Basin indicates possibilities for the develop- 
ment of hydropower, Small-scale industrial development, and the expansion of 
agricultural production. The final reconnaissance report is due in 1964. 


Hot line maintenance of powerlines in India 


The Indian Power Commission requested ICA assistance in the techniques 
of maintenance and repair of electric power transmission lines with special 
emphasis on training in the techniques of working on “hot lines” so that costly 
power shutdowns could be avoided. The total dollar cost of the project in 
response to this request was $375,000 of which $60,000 was for special equip- 
ment. 

Under ICA contract, an American firm supplied two “hot line” maintenance 
technicians who planned and conducted two schools for the training of selected 
Indian technicians in this highly hazardous occupation. The contract was for 
a period of 30 months and in that time, the two schools trained 42 men as 
“hot line’ crew chiefs and have an additional in-training group of 25 men. 

The results of this training have been so satisfactory in reducing powerline 
“downtime” in the Bangalore and Ganuwal areas that the Indian Government 
has requested a 2-year extension of the contract so that “hot line” departments 
in 12 of the Indian states may be established. 


Tunisian revolving loan fund 


When the Republic of Tunisia won independence 2 years ago it was faced with 
the necessity of checking declining industrial activity at a time when it was 
necessary to expand existing enterprises and stimulate investment in new in- 
dustrial development. Compounding the problem was the concurrent exodus 
of European capital and administrators. 

One of the answers to this problem was, of course, stepped-in industrial 
investment with emphasis on relatively uncomplicated industrial processes and 
undertakings, producing initially for the home market, and stressing projects 
which are labor intensive and require only small amounts of capital. 

In line with these needs a special revolving loan fund was established in 
1958 under the administration of a newly created Tunisian Bank and was al- 
lotted the local currency equivalent of $3 million generated by sale of U.S. sur- 
plus agricultural commodities. ICA technical guidance and training has helped 
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the fund make a significant contribution to the Tunisian economy in the first 


16 months of its operations, having made more than 50 carefully considered 
industrial loans. 


Hydrological training in Turkey 


This technical cooperation aims to develop Turkish capabilities in accurately 
gathering, maintaining, and interpreting hydrological data as a vital step in 
sound planning for the use of water resources to generate power for economic 
development. 

As early as 1935 Turkey’s Electrical Resources Planning Administration 
(EIB) started to take stock of water resources. It established five stream- 
gaging stations. By 1955 there were 244 but only 72 were able to report daily 
and monthly flow. Moreover, there was uncertainty as to the reliability of the 
hydrological data which ELIE furnished to various engineering firms engaged 
to study the economic and technical feasibility of dam building. 

To help Turkish technical personnel learn to carry on such investigations 
themselves, ICA approved a 3-point project that will cost about $476,000 for 
U.S. technicians, participants, and equipment. 

First, two Americans showed EIE how to improve its hydrologic program and 
how to assemble statistics as bases for estimating loads and markets. Second, 
ICA provided some equipment and supplies, not readily obtainable in Turkey 
and needed in the training program. Third, five Turks have been receiving 1-year 
training in the United States in hydrology, power planning, dam construction, 
and related matters. 

Results to date give reason to believe EIE is becoming more capable and self- 
reliant and in the near future should be able to support their own needs in this 
field. 


Costa Rica Industry Center 


With the rapidly increasing population in Costa Rica, the critical unemploy- 
ment and underemployment and the low national per capita income, proper 
planning and guidance of industrial development is of vital importance to the 
balanced, accelerated economic development of Costa Rica. 

In order to build an organization to assist in balanced industrial development, 
the Costa Rica Industry Center was jointly established in 1956 by the govern- 
ment of Costa Rica and ICA. It has provided short-term U.S. contract consult- 
ants in such industries as shoes, clothing, textiles, foundries, metal trades, lum- 
ber, ceramics, food processing, and meat cutting, and such fields as food re- 
tailing and retail sales management. For example, the clothing industry as a 
major source of employment in Costa Rica was selected as a target for increased 
productivity. As a result of the recommendations of a U.S. technician to the 
clothing industry, practically all of the participating companies reported im- 
provements in patternmaking, reduction of waste in cutting room practices, and 
increased production in sewing. The outstanding improvement reported was that 
of a manufacturer of men’s suits who increased production from 200 suits per 
month to approximately 200 suits per week and was able to make a reduction in 
retail prices of from 12 to 15 percent. 

Twenty-three participant teams have studied such subjects as economic de 
velopment planning, industrial credit, economic research, production statistics, 
and formation and flow of capital, in addition to specific industry studies, thus 
developing trained personnel both in and out of government to provide necessary 
skills for industrial planning and evaluation and improved industrial manage- 
ment. Management seminars have included courses in production, finance, mar- 
keting, and industrial relations. On-the-job training, has proved effective in 
increasing production. The creation of national standards for various products 
has been initiated. The center maintains a growing technical library and 
an up-to-date exhibit hall. 


Taiwan Aluminum Co, (TALCO) plant expansion 


This government-owned-and-operated aluminum plant, lecated at Koahsiung 
in the southwestern portion of the island, was originally built by the Japanese 
and was severely damaged during World War II, During the period 1951-54, 
ICA loaned $615,697 in dollars and $3,842,462 in local currency for the purchase 
of replacement equipment and spare parts to rehabilitate the plant and for 
working capital to get the plant back into production. All of these loan funds 
have been repaid in local currency to CUSA, the Chinese Government agency 
which administers foreign aid. 
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In 1955, ICA again loaned $600,000 in dollars and $176,000 in local currency 
to expand plant capacity for the production of aluminum pipe and alloy sections 
to be used in irrigation, roofing, and other building materials, construction of 
railway cars, trucks and buses, etc. This permitted TALCO to convert its in- 
creased aluminum ingot production into finished products having a much greater 
sales value per ton. Part of these funds were to purchase an extrusion press 
of 2,500- to 3,000-ton capacity for the production of pipe up to 7 inches and alumi- 
num sections up to 9 inches in cross section. New equipment also included billet 
heating and heat-treating furnaces, and tube-drawing machinery. Additional 
rectifier units were acquired in addition to repairing existing 20-year-old units. 

A comparison of production figures between 1953 and 1958 shows a 70-percent 
increase in aluminum ingot production, 90-percent increase in aluminum sheet 
production, and 100-percent increase in finished products. Indications are that 
figures for 1959, when received, will show a further substantial increase. 

New electrical equipment will improve the efficiency of the direct current sys- 
tem, and will lower production costs. The ICA dollar aid has generated local 
currency with which to finance the construction of a building to house the new 
units, for other local costs, and for the importation of additional machinery from 
Japan through Taiwan’s barter account with that country. Dollar loans and 
interest will be repayable in local currency to CUSA. The loan will be liqui- 
dated in 20 equal, quarterly installments at 6 percent interest, beginning 12 
months after signing the contract. All the equipment has arrived in Taiwan, 
and the percentage of project completion is estimated to be 97 to 99 percent. 

As a result of this project, there has been an increase in industrial employ- 
ment, a greater diversification in industrial production and an increase in con- 
sumer-type goods formerly requiring the expenditure of precious foreign exchange 
to import. 


Industrial design assistance in Jran 


Iranian craftsmen see how they may prosper after 2 years of technical assist- 
ance from American designer-craftsmen whose Iranian opposite numbers are 
now carrying on through the Industrial Development Center. 

Artisans and small manufacturers have been getting along only at the sub- 
sistence level. They needed help in buying, credit, designing, manufacturing, 
and marketing. 

The work plan approved by the Minister of Industry and Mines called for 
assistance in selection, redesign, and trial production of items in demand, in- 
cluding previously imported articles, as well as new products that could be 
made with Iranian materials and skills. 

American and Iranian designer-craftsmen developed products in 50 categories 
such as apparel, furnishings, furniture, brick, and tile. Besides artisans, they 
helped some 40 small manufacturers on the job. It was a new and gratifying 
experience for these businessmen to get this kind of help in their own shops. 
Three examples illustrate the method of operation and results obtained. 

One of the Americans designed a shirt for a custom shirtmaker and then in- 
troduced him to a large-scale garment manufacturer who also had two large 
retail outlets in Tehran. The manufacturer gave the shirtmaker orders which 
prompted him to expand, buy machines, and hire workers to fill them. 

The ceramicist helped glassblowers, potters, and tilemakers. One of the latter 
qualified with International Finance Corporation for a $300,000 loan to equip a 
new plant capable of turning out daily 5,000 floor tiles and 10,000 quality glazed 
wall tiles of various sizes. 

Together with an American furniture designer, they showed furniture manu- 
facturers how to get around Iran’s shortage of kiln-dried lumber by combining 
wrought iron or steel tubing with fabrics, glass, and leather. Model apart- 
ments with furnishings and furniture developed by the American-Iranian team 
of designer-craftsmen were visited enthusiastically and orders were placed for 
this new production. 

The Ministry recently published more than 1,000 copies of manuals, in the 
Farsi language and in color and black and white, with drawings, photographs, 
‘and instructions for making some 55 of the many products designed, tested, 
and approved for production. Three Iranians carry on where the Americans 
left off in the Iran Design Center. 
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Shen Ao single-unit thermal powerplant, Taiwan 


Shortage of available power has been a critical bottleneck in Taiwan’s drive 
for expanded industrialization. This project is one of the several ICA assisted 
projects in the field of power designed to meet this shortage. 

The Shen Ao powerplant construction was started in June 1957 with construc- 
tion of camp facilities, site grading, and access roads. Construction was han- 
died by the Taiwan Power Co., generally using local contractors for structures, 
and their own forces for mechanical and electrical work. The unit was syn- 
chronized on the line on January 13, 1960, within 2 weeks of schedule. In the 
next few days it was placed under a waiting commercial load up to its rated 
eapacity of 75,000 kilowatts. 

The ICA financing amounted to $8,290,000 in U.S. dollars and $4,036,000 in 
local currency. The plant was designed by an American engineering firm as a 
one-unit plant, with common facilities included to enable adding a second unit. 
The boiler and auxiliaries were procured from West Germany. The turbo- 
generator was provided by Westinghouse Electric International Co. under sep- 
arate financing extended by WEICO as a loan to Taipower. 


Lebanon Industry Institute 


The Industry Institute of Lebanon was established in 1953 as a center for 
Lebanon and potentially for the Arab world to turn to for industrial technical 
assistance and advice on management matters. The Lebanese administrator 
emphasizes that “the institute is not-a governmental department and not a 
private profitmaking organization.” It is an independent corporation governed 
by a board of trustees. 

The institute is striving to become financially independent of the Government 
and ICA which have both contributed substantially to its development. It has 
already achieved a considerable degree of self-support through fees earned for 
services rendered its clientele. In addition to its domestic activities, the insti- 
tute has served entrepreneurs and governmental units in Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and the Syrian region of the United Arab Republic. 

A competent British observer has noted the institute has a “highly qualified 
Arab staff, preponderantly in the field of technology.” The institute’s technical 
service division includes eight laboratories and is reported to be close to 
complete self-support. 

The Industrial Management Division is gaining stature from its executive de- 
velopment program, now well underway. Eighty businessmen are participating 
in evening seminars led by a four-man team (American and European) the insti- 
tute obtained from the European Productivity Agency. “An invaluable experi- 
ence” is how some Lebanese businessmen felt about the session conducted last 
fall. The current session has maintained an attendance record of 90 percent and 
concludes March 12 with completion ceremonies and dinner. 


Technical aids program 


The ICA’s technical aids program constitutes the largest channel for direct 
transfer of industrial technical know-how to the underdeveloped countries of the 
free world. While providing necessary informational and training materials for 
use by U.S. technicians overseas, the program also represents the principal means 
available to many businessmen in those lands for obtaining detailed operational 
information, answers to specific problems, information on machinery and equip- 
ment available, and modern management concepts and techniques. The technical 
aids program plays a major role in developing necessary contacts between over- 
sea industrialists or would-be industrialists and American manufacturers and 
equipment suppliers. The catalogs and other materials made available directly 
or indirectly through the program frequently lead directly to sales of U.S. equip- 
ment and the use of private U.S. industry technicians under independent arrange- 
ments and financing. 

Emphasis during the past year has been placed primarily upon intensifying 
field utilization of available technical and managerial information, and upon 
improving Washington backstopping to assure a more effective and positive flow 
of requested materials and services. Action directed toward increased utiliza- 
tion has included— 

A sizable increase in the volume of production of Spanish-language mate- 
rials and an extension of the ancillary services provided by the Latin Ameri- 
can Regional Technical Aids Center. Procurement and bibliographic serv- 
ices rendered by this Center are now at least double those of a year ago, 
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and production of Spanish versions of manuals and films has grown to a level 
of about $300,000 per year ; 

Development of a project plan providing for the establishment of a much- 
needed regional center to cover Arabic and French version requirements 
(paralleling that accomplished for Latin America) ; 

Advice and guidance to mission personnel in regard to broader possibili- 
ties for use of U.S. books (technical, trade, text, scientific, specialized) in 
cooperative programs overseas ; 

Provision of a greater number and wider variety of technical guides and 
bibliographical references to facilitate effective functioning of technical 
library facilities in cooperating lands. 

Improvement in ICA technical backstopping facilities included the following: 

Development of more complete coordination of the several specialized sub- 
ject-matter offices of ICA on utilization of literature and training materials; 

Completion of arrangements to screen new U.S. technical publications and 
keep mission staffs currently advised on useful new titles; 

Arrangements with the U.S. book publishing industry to provide specific 
needed services and excess stocks for ICA program use, upon request ; 

Development and field testing of an entirely new and more concise method 
for disseminating essential information on plant requirements for and market 
characteristics of industrial units of particular interest to the developing 
lands. A total of 150 industrial production units are covered in the initial 
collection. 

The level of utilization of technical aids, technical information materials and 
services achieved in ICA’s cooperative industry programs during the past year is 
reflected in the following data: 

Countries using the services, over 70. 

Technical inquiries received and answered, over 1,300. 

Technical film loan transactions carried out, over 4,000. 

Manuals and industrial reports: 

(a) Titles provided and stocked for field use, 394. 

(b) Copies forwarded, past year: Over 200,000 U.S. technical and reference 
books obtained and sent overseas: 

(a) Titles, 18. 

(b) Number of copies, 2,200. 

U.S. Book Exchange Service: 

(a) ICA-sponsored member libraries, 1,020. 

(b) Items shipped to oversea members, past year, 292,000. 


Industrial training programs in the United States 


Along with necessary training in the processes and techniques of manufac- 
turing incident to the expanding industry of the less-developed countries, in- 
creased interest is noted on the part of cooperating countries in the more basic 
aspects of industrial development. Aware of this fact, ICA/Washington has 
been giving increased attention in recent years to providing training facilities 
and opportunities for observation in the areas of basic science, the formation 
and flow of capital, banking and loan policies, modern management concepts, and 
human relations in industry. Most rewarding results have been noted. 

In the field of the sciences, 345 individual scientists from many areas of the 
world are now identified with the visiting research scientists program con- 
ducted with the cooperation of the National Academy of Sciences ; 220 have com- 
pleted their training and have returned to their respective countries equipped 
to teach and otherwise disseminate their advanced knowledge and skills; 111 
are still in the country and 14 are scheduled to arrive in the near future. Also 
in cooperation with the National Academy of Sciences, ICA is conducting the 
International Atomic Energy Agency scholarship program involving 144 partici- 
pants thus far. The President’s atoms-for-peace program, proposed in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations in 1953, has resulted in the completed 
training of 673 nuclear scientists and engineers. 

Since the first multicountry study of the “Formation and Flow of Capital,” 
94 participants have come to the United States for training and observation in 
these processes, 28 from the Far East, 16 from the Near East and south Asia, 
50 from Latin America. Programs of this character are continuing, with groups 
of 10 to 16 participants from Africa, some 15 from Central America, and the: 
fifth multicountry group of approximately 10 participants, representing several 
of the less-developed countries, scheduled for the immediate future. Countless 
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examples can be cited of the leadership in economic development that is pro- 
vided by these participants upon their return. 

Interest in industria] banking procedures and sound industrial loanmaking 
is growing. A group of 32 senior-level bankers from India received specialized 
training in support of the recently established India Refinance Corporation and 
their impact on Indian banking practices is an outstanding example. Banking 
practices in Indonesia are definitely improved as a result of a comprehensive 
training program provided in the United States. 

In the field of industrial management, many newly skilled accountants have 
been returned to their respective countries to lead in establishing urgently 
needed adequate accounting practices. Industrial engineers are being trained 
for greater responsibilities and there is increased activity in marketing studies 
and training in the United States to accelerate the industrial development in 
emerging countries. Management consultants to small- and medium-scale in- 
dustries are being trained in increasing numbers. Supplementing the special- 
ized studies of operating-level industrial management, there is a steady flow 
of top-management study teams that come to the United States for short periods 
of 5 and 6 weeks. Comparable to the impact upon Europe by this phase of the 
Marshall plan, these teams from the countries where our programs are now 
concentrated are having a like impact. The leader of such a group from Chile 
several years ago has been quoted since as saying “While Chilean industry it- 
self has not moved forward 25 years, we are ahead 25 years in our thinking as 
a result of these team studies.” 


ICA WorRK IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


I. BASIC PROBLEMS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Leaders of new and developing countries are faced with the problem of involv- 
ing their people in achieving political, social, and economic objectives. They lack 
financial resources, trained personnel, and appropriate organizational structures. 
Highty percent of these people in developing areas live in villages ranging from 
tribal and seminomadic groups of 50 or less to crowded villages of several thou- 
sand. There is little promise of the urban-rural balance that evolved with the 
industrial revolution in Western Europe and the United States. 

Tribal and village people are moving to urban areas in great numbers to find 
the better life engendered by the hope springing from new nationalism and the 
availability of 20th century technological advances to all parts of the world. Fre- 
quently these people are not far removed from noncommercial economies. Even 
though the great preponderance of people still reside in villages the importance 
of the fact that, for example, the population of Djakarta increased 400 percent 
in 10 years and that one-fourth of all the people in Tunisia live in the capital city 
cannot be underestimated. 

This breakdown of traditional societies unrelated to modern commercial econ- 
omies and central governments is apparent throughout the world, but probably 
most dramatically illustrated in Africa. More than one-third of the population 
in the Sudan is tribal and has little or no relation to the central government. 
Liberia has 28 tribes; Ghana has almost a million people who speak only tribal 
languages; Tanganyika has more than 100 tribes in three major ethnic groups; 
and the Rhodesians have between 50 and 60 tribes. Sixteen distinct languages 
and dialects are used in Ethiopia. 

Likewise in South America, in spite of land-tenure pattern of a “plantation” 
type, there are numerous villages and, in some countries, tribal groups. Many 
of them follow aboriginal patterns of life. Others have been engulfed in anach- 
ronistic social and economic systems wherein they are limited to a very meager 
life as landless peasants and laborers. In Peru 45 percent of the population is 
Indian and has not become involved economically or socially in the nation. 

These populations are not only cut off from their centers of economic activity ; 
they are cut off from their central governments. This gap is a phenomenon of 
longstanding and established tradition. Their governors or other immediate 
administrative officials are often functionaries sent out from a central city and 
are identified with recent colonialism and control of feudal principalities. 

Frequently, there is no recognizable local government and little concern for 
what there is on the part of the central government. Often there is little concern 
on the part of the people as to what kind of government they have—Communist 
or otherwise. 
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Across this zone of separation between government and people there most often 
is a communications’ barrier of mutual fear and suspicion, and a lack of con- 
fidence, as well as different languages. This provides no pattern or precedent 
for mutual development effort. 

These people often find it difficult to adopt and use modern production tech- 
niques. In their present systems they have found little use for some of these 
techniques. Inability to absorb change readily is sometimes interpreted as re- 
sistance to change, when, as a matter of fact, the people may be anxious for bet- 
terment but fear change which has in the past frequently been for the worse. 

New nationalism and the awakening of the masses of the people from hundreds 
of years of lethargy and colonial and other domination is breaking the crusts of 
tradition. The relationship between central government and the masses of the 
people is changing because of the rising tide of human expectation, and the 
promises and intentions of national leaders to help their people attain a better 
life. To most of these people power has always flowed down from above. Gov- 
ernment has meant conscription, confiscation, and taxation. The people have had 
little or no opportunity to participate in the decisionmaking which affects their 
lives. 

Some leaders of new nations have recognized that this awakening of village 
people and the problems brought on by rapid change can be coped with to an 
extent by the people themselves. Leaders have come to realize that their nations’ 
greatest underdeveloped resource is people. They are seeking to capitalize on the 
imagination, initiative, and voluntary effort of the people themselves to help 
create a better life through self-help actions. Nehru, of India, and Magsaysay, 
of the Philippines, organized nation-building programs of community develop- 
ment designed to reverse the age-old pattern. Instead of change imposed from 
above these nations are seeking to enlist the voluntary support of the people at the 
village level to achieve political, economic, and social objectives through the 
bringing about of change from below—from the people themselves. 


II, OBJECTIVES AND OPERATION OF ICA PROGRAM 


Since the beginning of the first national community development program in 
1952 in India the United States has supported it and similar efforts throughout 
the world. Although the term “community development” first began to take on 
technical meaning when U.K. representatives first used it in 1947 to describe a 
movement to promote better living for the whole community on the initiative 
of the community, it did not become an instrument of national policy until lead- 
ers such as Nehru and Magsaysay instituted countrywide programs which capi- 
talized on the imagination and initiative of village people themselves and their 
eapacity to voluntarily work together. 

National community development programs continue to capture the imagina- 
tion of national leaders and come into being. In countries lacking adequate 
financing and trained specialist manpower, where there is a need to have the 
majority of the people identify with the nation at an early date, it is becoming 
a major means of national, political as well as social and economic development. 

Community development differs from the usual specialist service to the vil- 
lage via the health educator, the community schools specialist or the agricul- 
tural extensionist who is primarily concerned with a specific agency goal and 
one or more facets of village life rather than the village as a whole. Com- 
munity development considers each village as a whole. Action is predicated on 
the expressed needs of the people themselves. It provides people with experi- 
ence in the use of democratic processes leading to local self-government as 
well as to the tangible accomplishments in terms of more food, better health, 
increased literacy, and better transportation through self-help. 

Important as material gains are there is a growing acceptance that in the 
long run that the changed attitudes in people brought about by community de 
velopment may be more important than the more obvious tangible achieve- 
ments, remarkable as these are. In every country where community develop- 
ment programs have caught on, a new spirit is evident. As the ordinary man 
gains a new consciousness of what is possible for him as a member of a com- 
munity the community expands with hope and new energy. Recent legislation 
in two of the world’s major democracies, India and the Philippines, establishing 
local elected councils bear out a conclusion reached by representatives of pres- 
ent and former British territories that the product of successful community de- 
velopment is stable, self-reliant communities with an assured sense of social 
and political responsibilty. 
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The aims of community development are commensurate with U.S. foreign 
policy objectives as it gives promise of bringing about the beginnings of both 
local and national democratic government in addition to producng remarkable 
tangble results with a minimum of outside help. Furthermore, it is recognized 
as a program which reaches the ordinary people in their villages and towns. 
Therefore, ICA continues to respond to an increasing number of requests for 
technical assistance in this area. 

Although community development is less understood in the United States where 
there is no national program, an increasing number of Congressmen are recogniz- 
ing its distinguishing features and its worth in the developing countries. It 
accounts for only a small portion of the ICA technical assistance budget, as 
should be the case where the activity is inspired by the recipient country and 
relies largely on the voluntary self-help effort of the people themselves. 


Ill SOME ACCOMPLISH MENTS 





In past years reporting has been largely in terms of material accomplishments 
as such organization lends itself more readily to statistical movement than 
training and political accomplishments which are measured in terms of changed 
attitudes. Accomplishments in this report are broken down into three categories : 
(a) physical, (0) training, and (c) political. 

A. Physical accomplishments.—Several of the tangible accomplishments in 
newer programs in smaller countries are worthy of note. In Jordan where 
trained community development workers are serving approximately 300 out of an 
estimated total of 710 villages, some 90 village projects have been completed. 
These include schools, roads, and village water supplies. 

In Nepal community development staff working in 2,010 villages out of an 
estimated total of 28,780, assisted the villagers in carrying out various improve- 
ments including the construction of 2,560 tube wells and dug wells, 903 miles of 
roads and tracks, 302 miles of minor irrigation canals, and the organization of 
8,955 rural youth into 350 clubs. 

In Libya where ICA is assisting in Cyrenaica Province 75 village projects, 
including 13 different types of self-help activities, were under way in 1959. 
The Near East Foundation under an ICA-financed contract has 7 technicians in 
Ghana assisting in the national community development program which has a 
staff of 1,050 workers. Among the accomplishments reported by the NEF are 
community self-help construction of 15 community centers, 9 markets, 24 schools, 
17 bridges, 128 miles of roads, and 21 dams. This involved the training of 59 
Ghanaian foremen, surveyors, and employment operators. 

In India with the first and one of the most extensive national programs the 
number of self-help roads has exceeded more than 80,000 miles. More than 12 
million yards of village drains have been constructed, and more than 25,000 
schools have been constructed through voluntary self-help programs. Similar 
impressive physical accomplishments have been reported regarding other major 
programs in Pakistan and the Philippines. 

The 4-year-old Philippine program which, inter alia, is endeavoring to pro- 
mote essential public improvements, increase food production and family in- 
come, and improve health and sanitation has used some funds as a primary 
device for at least 8,000 aided self-help community projects and 400 kilometers 
of barrio self-help roads each year. From April 1956 to June 30, 1959, some 
21,000 self-help projects were initiated and about 75 percent of them have been 
completed. The costs of these projects are distributed as follows: Office of the 
Presidential Assistant for Community Development 29.7 percent, local govern- 
ments 1.7 percent, technical agencies 6.3 percent, and the people’s share in the 
form of cash, land, locally available materials, and voluntary labor 62.3 percent. 
Grants-in-aid projects included approximately 17,000 related to increased pro- 
duction, of which half were concerned with pest and insect control; 550 in the 
public improvements category such as footbridges and multipurpose centers; 
and 3,000 in health and sanitation, primarily water supply. In addition 391 
pump and gravity irrigation systems have been undertaken and a 1,316-kilometer 
roadbuilding program is underway. 

B. Training accomplishments.—Although less dramatic than the physical and 
political accomplishments the recent achievements in training for community 
development which is an integral part of any T.C. program have important 
implications for the future. Now that the Philippines and other countries 
have successful national programs and have had some experience an increasing 
number of ICA-financed host country personnel are receiving their training 
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outside of their own countries or the United States. In fiscal year 1960 it is 
anticipated that more than 60 percent of all ICA-financed community develop- 
ment trainees will be in this category. Developing countries are learning from 
one another. 

In addition to training 1,262 workers, 700 of whom are now serving in 5,231 
barrios, the Philippines by the end of fiscal year 1959 had provided training 
and/or observation for 700 community development specialists from other coun- 
tries primarily in south Asia and the Far East. 

C. Political accomplishments.—Statistical reports of people reached and 
physical accomplishments have been previously reported. During the past year 
the political results in terms of changed attitudes and local autonomy which 
are more difficult to. report statistically have become self-evident. Recent 
actions in the Philippines, India, and Pakistan point to the assumption of in- 
creased responsibility at the local level. Estimates reveal that in the past 9 
years about 30 percent of the people in cooperating countries have been reached 
by community development programs, Thousands of village councils have been 
organized. 

As a result of the community development program in Pakistan more than 
500 youth clubs have been organized. In the past year 20,000 volunteer village 
leaders in the Philippines were given training in community organization, civic 
affairs, leadership, and social action. 

These types of activities coupled with get-out-to-vote campaigns sponsored 
by the Philippine community development organization helped increase the 
number of elected barrio councils from 6,000 in 1958 to 12,000 in 1959 and lead 
to the new barrio autonomy law’ which became effective January 1, 1960: 

“The significant features of the new barrio charter are: An elected barrio 
assembly is given very broad powers to initiate community development projects, 
a solid financial base is provided by giving the barrio taxation powers, and all 
qualified voters, including women and single men, may now vote for local 
officials. In short a democratically elected village government now has the 
wherewithal and the authority to improve the barrio dweller’s lot. 

“The barrio council, elected by the barrio assembly, is given broad autonomy 
in deciding on, implementing and financing community development proj- 
ects * * * ‘that will improve * * * the well-being of the barrio residents * * *.’ 
The barrio becomes a quasi-municipal corporation, which means that through 
its council it can buy and hold property, can sue and be sued, has contractual 
powers, and is granted the important right of eminent domain. 

“The barrio is given a solid financial base with which to carry out its projects. 
The council can retain 10 percent of all real estate taxes collected within the 
barrio, and is empowered to impose an additional one-fourth of 1 percent tax 
on all real property within the barrio. Taxes can also be levied on gamecocks, 
cockfights, and on the use of cement, billboards, and so on. This tax revenue 
may be spent for local purposes. 

“The right to vote in barrio assembly elections has been broadened to include 
‘all qualified voters’—presumably this would extend the franchise to women, 
who already can vote in national elections, and to all adult males, married or 
single. In barrio society, a male regardless of his age is considered to be a 
youth until he marries. These provisions may have profound social implications 
in the villages. 

“The Philippine community development program—which has attracted inter- 
national attention—has already completed over 20,000 aided self-help projects 
and trained over 20,000 CD leaders aided by ICA. The new act should give the 
already successful program a massive shot in the arm. People close to the 
program feel that the political implications also will be enormous in giving a 
greatly increased measure of stability to the lower echelon of government.” 

India continues to move in a similar direction where it has been recognized 
that if the community development program is to grow and endure, there must 
be democratic growth at the village and block (100 villages) levels. Conse- 
quently new legislation has been introduced in all states to set up elected 
bodies at the district, block, and village levels which provide for elected officials 
for those bodies and increased revenues over which they have jurisdiction. 
During 1959 a national training program for village council members and others 
was undertaken and within a year it is planned to give one million villagers 
basic instruction in local government. 


2ICA Digest, Executive Secretariat, Washington, Jan. 15, 1960, p. 4. 
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The Pakistan V-AID (community development) program which now covers 
about 15 percent of the country is to become a major instrument of government 
in implementing the President’s October 1959 “Basic Democracies Order” which, 
among other things, provides for some elected representatives at the village 
level and greater local autonomy. This is a logical development. Through 
the community development process villagers learn that traditional things can 
be changed for the better and, what is even more significant, that they can do 
it themselves. This in turn results in the strengthening of grassroots democ- 


racy and leads to the development and growth of stronger local government 
organizations. 


ICA WorK IN HOUSING 


I. BASIC PROBLEMS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


The two major factors creating the worldwide housing problem are popula- 
tion growth and the urban inmigration which is taking place with and without 
industrial development. Outside of the United States, Canada, and a few 
countries in Western Europe, the rest of the world suffers from acute housing 
shortages. 

After remaining static for centuries, world population doubled in the last 
hundred years to 2.5 billion, and at the present rate it looks as if it may reach 
6 billion in the next 40 years. 

In vast areas of the world new housing construction has only been sufficient 
to meet the housing needs of an infinitesimal percentage of this increased pop- 
ulation. We quite naturally think first of the challenge this population growth 
brings to food production, but we cannot overlook the fact that additional 
millions each year are competing for space and shelter which are already in 
short supply. While statistics on the rate of new housing construction are not 
reliable except in the more highly developed countries, reasonably accurate 
estimates by the Pan American Union indicate that the present annual rate of 
new housing construction in Latin America is barely sufficient to meet the hous- 
ing needs of one-third of the annual population increase. This does not take 
into consideration the housing destroyed by fire, earthquake, industrial and 
urban expansion, ete. In other words, the housing shortage is increasing 
rather than decreasing. Expressed as a comparison to the United States, we 
build at the rate of one new house for each three and a fraction people added 
to our population each year, whereas in Latin America there is only 1 new 
house built for every 16 persons added to the population annually. 

The problem is further aggravated by the worldwide movement of people 
from rural to urban areas, Fifty years ago there were more cities of over 
100,000 population in Asia than in Europe or North America, and during the last 
50 years the growth of large cities has been more rapid than in Europe or North 
America. Today there are more families living in squatters than living in houses 
in many Asian cities. 

In the Western Hemisphere, of the seven metropolitan cities with a population 
of 2 million or more, only three are north of the Rio Grande; the other four 
are to the south. The same massive population movement to these and the 
other cities of Latin America and Africa is taking place every place. 

All of these factors exert a tremendous impact on land costs, housing costs, 
pressures for Government action, etc. In addition to the competition for scarce 
land there is the competition of investment capital going into land acquisition 
because of a lack of other investment opportunities. The investment and savings 
opportunities which are so readily available to the middle and professional 
classes in the United States do not exist in the underdeveloped countries. 
Furthermore, with the constant threat of inflation, one finds even servant girls 
buying vacant unimproved lots on the installment plan. As a result, for ex- 
ample, vacant land in the suburbs of San Jose, Costa Rica, costs more per 
square foot than in Bethesda, Md. 

Competition for shelter space brings about profiteering in slum properties 
to the point that families in the slums frequently pay more rent per square foot 
for a single room than rental rates in better class apartment buildings in the 
same city. Housing construction costs are high not only due to the high profit 
expected by the builder but because of the low productivity of the workers 
all along the line. The worker in the sawmill is paid only one-tenth of what a 
U.S. worker receives, but the finished lumber will cost more per board-foot than 
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in the United States despite a much lower raw product cost. The builder is 
under no compulsion to lower costs because he is only building for the luxury, 
not the mass market. And there is no point in his trying to build for the mass 
market when no credit facilities exist. There are millions of families in these 
countries who would buy their own homes even at relatively high prices if they 
could obtain the same kind of mortgage financing which is available in the 
United States through the Federal Housing Administration, building and loan 
associations, etc. At present they must pay all cash or practically all cash. 
We would not have the active homebuilding industry we have today in the 
United States if the American public had to meet such credit terms. 


II. OBJECTIVES AND OPERATION OF ICA PROGRAM 


A. Objectives.—When one considers the scope and the magnitude of the world- 
wide housing problems, it is obvious that all of the economic assistance the 
United States could conceivably provide in this field would not make any 
substantial impact on solving the total problem. Therefore, we start with the 
assumption that ICA’s activities must be limited to helping other countries 
solve their housing problems with their own resources, both human and material. 
but frequently providing the wherewithal, preferably on a loan basis, for demon- 
stration-aided self-help projects and for “seed” capital to help new savings- 
and-loan-type institutions get started. 

We therefore give considerable emphasis to what we call aided self-help hous- 
ing. This is primarily the utilization of human resources; it is not a cure-all 
to solve the world’s housing problems but a tool that can be used in many places. 
Low-income families who could not otherwise afford decent homes are organized 
into cooperative groups to build their own homes in their free time, backed by 
technical guidance, loans of equipment, and financing for land and materials. 

Residential construction is a negligible factor in the economies of most un- 
derdeveloped countries whereas it alone represents about 6 percent of the gross 
national product in the United States. Therefore, considerable emphasis is 
placed on stimluating the private construction industry because of its potential 
contribution toward economic development. 

Frequently the problem is lack of adequate legislation or organization—public 
or private. For example, a study of the housing problem in Taiwan revealed 
that the laws of China had no provision permitting the foreclosure of a mort- 
gage. Without such a provision there was little possibility of mortgage financing. 
Legislation was prepared and has been adopted by the Government of China. 
In other instances, we have provided assistance in setting up or reorganizing 
Government housing agencies. In one instance, we have provided assistance in 
organizing a private trade organization in the housing construction field. 

In stimulating capital formation we need to give more attention to the 
potential represented by the accumulated savings of the public. In the United 
States this represents over 50 percent of the resources of our major lending 
institutions. The universal desire for a decent home has proved to be a powerful 
motivation for savings in those countries where the savings and loan move- 
ment has been well organized and well developed. Money that otherwise might 
have been wasted has contributed to the economic development of the country 
by being pooled with the savings of others in thrift and credit institutions. 
ICA has authorized use of U.S.-generated local currencies on a matching basis 
with local public and private investment to help stimulate the development of 
Savings and credit institutions. 

As the newly developing countries feel the impact of industrial development 
and urban growth, we are receiving more requests for technical guidance in 
city and regional planning. This is a field to which we should give increasing 
attention since industrial and urban development without proper advance plan- 
ning can result in costly errors, as we have already learned in the United States. 

B. Operation.—ICA’s Housing Division works closely with other public and 
private agencies with interest in the fields of housing and planning. We meet 
frequently with the staffs of the Housing and Planning Division of the United 
Nations and the Pan American Union, and participate in their housing and 
planning seminars. 

The Inter-American Housing Center of the Pan American Union in Bogota, 
Colombia, is used by ICA for third country training in housing and city planning. 
Together with the Chiefs of the Housing and Planning Divisions of the United 
Nations and the Pan American Union, the Chief of the Housing Division is a 
member of the International Housing Committee of the National Association of 
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Housing and Redevelopment Officials, which meets regularly in New York to 
discuss problems in this field. On this committee are representatives of a 
number of U.S. organizations such as the AFL-CIO, American Institute of 
Architects, National Association of Home Builders, National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, American Institute of Planners, etc., with interest in 
international housing and planning problems. 

The Housing Division also maintains close liaison with the International 
Committee of the National Association of Home Builders, the American Chapter 
of the International Real Estate Federation, International Union of Building 
Societies and Savings and Loan Associations, International Federation of Hous- 
ing and Planning, and other public and private groups in this field. 

For technical backstopping, ICA utilizes the services of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and its constituent agencies. HHFA has been most coop- 
erative in making its top-level officials available as short-term consultants to ICA 
overseas on a nonreimbursable basis. The Housing Division is also making 
increasing use of short-term consultants from private industry. Private home- 
builders and building and loan executives have made effective contributions in 
the housing field overseas and at relatively low cost to ICA considering their 
normal earnings in the United States. Our liaison with private U.S. trade 
associations has been most helpful in recruiting such consultants. 

The cooperation we are receiving from private trade associations, particularly 
the National Association of Home Builders and the National League of Insured 
Savings Association, is most encouraging. During 1959 the NAHB in coopera- 
tion with ICA initiated a program which sent privately financed teams of out- 
standing U.S. homebuilders to Mexico and Guatemala to assist builders and 
government officials in those countries to improve their construction activities. 
During 1960 similar terms will provide this service for Peru, Chile, Nicaragua, 
and Israel. 
















III. SOME ACCOMPLISH MENTS 



















Successful aided self-help housing programs are now underway in Korea, 
Chile, Guatemala, Cost Rica, Nicaragua, Surinam, and Trinidad. In an urban 
project in Santiago, Chile, earthquake-resistant cement blockhouses with bath- 
rooms and kitchens have been built at a cost of approximately $1,000. In 
Guatemala City, houses are being built today at a cost of about $2,800 which 
are superior to houses built by the Government a few years ago at almost twice 
that cost. 

In Iran we are providing technical assistance in the development of a 1,000- 
unit housing project. In this instance, we are emphasizing careful preplanning 
including a master plan of the area, complete plans and specifications sufficiently 
detailed so that meaningful competitive bids can be obtained, engineering feasi- 
bility studies, and a sound financial plan which relates the owner’s income to the 
home mortgage he assumes. Although an approach of this nature would be 
considered routine in the United States, its adoption in Iran is a marked improve- 
ment in construction operations. 

As part of our technical cooperation program, savings and loan associations 
have been created and are about to begin operations in Chile, Peru, Guatemala, 
and Ethiopia. New aided self-help housing programs are about to get started in 
Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, and Tunisia. 

Our technical advice in city planning in Bangkok, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica 
has successfully demonstrated economical solutions to problems of urban growth. 
In Nicaragua, for example, our planning consultant was able to show how by 
replotting an area of approximately 175 acres substantial economies could be 
realized by reducing the total amount of paving, water mains, sewer mains, and 
other utilities. This replanning did not reduce the total number of lots but 
made available extra land for park and other public use. 

In some of the rural projects where many of the components were fabricated 
by the participants themselves, adequate houses have been built for as little 
as $300. More important than the fact that such programs produce more houses 
at a lower cost and with a smaller investment of capital is what they mean in 
developing human resources—responsible citizens with self-respect. 

We have also found that simple research and demonstration projects can be 
most effective. For example, a research project costing less than $500 showed 
Israel how ceiling heights could be lowered without discomfort. Israel now 
tells us that the savings in housing construction costs because of lower ceiling 
amounts to over $2 million a year. Modest research in the use of indigenous 
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materials and demonstration projects have been successfully carried out in a 
number of other countries, particularly Costa Rica, Colombia, Chile, and Korea. 

One of our Korea projects is directed toward increasing the production of 
indigenous building materials and developing new materials from available raw 
materials with the goal of reducing the need for imported materials. A 60- 
percent reduction in such imports is anticipated by 1962. 

We have developed a number of technical training films for use in connected 
with our aided self-help housing programs. One of these, “It Can Be Done,” 
won the grand prize in an international contest sponsored by the city of Vienna 
in 1956. Another film, which has been very favorably received, is “Housing 
Adventure in Chile.” 

In cooperation with the Housing and Home Finance Agency, we have devel- 
oped a number of technical bulletins, among which are— 

I. and M.E. No. 18: Aided Self-Help in Housing Improvement. 
I. and M.E. No. 22: Earth for Homes. 
I. and M.E. No. 37: Manual on Design for Low-Cost and Aided Self-Help 
Housing. 
. and M.E. No. 42: Mud Brick Roofs. 
. and M.B. No. 47: Prolonging Life of Wood in Houses. 
. and M.E. No. 49: Basics of Concrete. 
. and M.E. No. 50: The Development of an Urban-Aided Self-Help Housing 
Program in Guatemala City. 
. and M.E. No. 51: Results of Experiments on Stabilizing Soil That Is To 
Be Used as a Building Material in Iran. 
. and M.E. No. 52: Cooperative Housing in the United States. 
and M.E. No. 53: Coral and Sea Water in Concrete. 
. and M.E. No. 54: Types of Builders and Methods of Contracting. 
and M.E. No. 55: Organization of Individual-Aided Self-Help Housing 
Projects. 
. and M.E. No. 56: The Tennessee River Valley. 
. and M.E. No. 57: Planned Industrial Parks. 
Saving for a Home. 
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ICA WorK IN COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 


I. BASIC COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA PROBLEMS IN THE UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


The ICA communications media program provides technical assistance in the 
development, production, and use of the means by which knowledge and infor- 
mation are communicated within the cooperating countries to support their 
social and economic development. This activity must be distinguished from 
physical communications such as transportation and telecommunications, and 
from public information about the ICA program. Communications media ac- 
tivities consist in providing technical assistance for moving technical knowledge 
and information in all phases of economic and technical cooperation programs. 


Basic problems 

Communications between people is a fundamental tool of all phases of nation 
building, both economic and political. Lack of, or limits on, the ability to move 
knowledge in a society is one of the characteristics of underdeveloped areas. 
Every phase of technical and economic cooperation must use communications to 
advance at all. An acute awareness of the importance of communications and 
the effective use of communication techniques is one of the prime reasons for 
Communist effectiveness, both in the acceleration of growth in the countries 
they control and in efforts to subvert those they seek to gain control of. 

Economic development sufficiently rapid to create enough hope to convince 
people in the underdeveloped countries that their basic problems can be solved 
within the framework of free democratic institutions requires the involvement 
of millions of people in the use of new knowledge to change and improve every 
phase of their life. This can happen only when new tecbuical knowledge and 
the will to use it are communicated to those millions. 

In carrying out their programs for national development, the countries with 
which ICA cooperates need to obtain a greater multiplying effect from their 
efforts by increasing the communication of technical knowledge at many levels, 
person to person, in small and large groups, within old and new institutions and 
communities, and at mass levels throughout the whole country. 
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There are a number of overriding facts about the communications situation 
in the underdeveloped countries that deserve special mention. 

1. The level of literacy is low. A large percentage of all those of school age 
and above are illiterate, though the adults among them are responsible for many 
key decisions in agriculture and other fundamental productive processes. 

2. The channels of communication are poorly developed. Only a small per- 
centage of the population, usually considerably under 10 percent can be reached 
by news or information through newspapers and magazines. Radio reaches the 
widest geographical areas, but the distribution of receivers is limited with most 
rural persons having no access to any kind of receiver. Even with much multiple 
listening, probably no more than 5 to 10 percent of the population have access to 
radio. 

3. In these societies the “communication load” is many times greater than that 
in an advanced society with respect to the economic effects to be attained. This 
point can be vividly illustrated in the field of agriculture. In the United States 
the average farm size, for all of the farms of the country, is 250 acres. This 
means that when the communications process convinces one American farmer to 
change one practice with respect to one crop, that farmer can apply this changed 
practice to from 50 to 250 acres, depending upon the nature of the agriculture 
he follows. In South America, the average farm size is 25 acres, in the Middle 
East it is 10 acres, and in the Far East the average farm size is 2 to 5 acres. 
This means that if a practice change is to be applied to from 50 to 250 acres, it 
will be necessary to communicate with from 2 to 500 farmers to achieve the 
same economic effect as communicating with 1 American farmer. 

4. Populations in these societies are still heavily dominated by status and tra- 
dition. They are extremely cautious in the acceptance of change. So the dif- 
ficulty of motivating people to accept change and attempt new solutions to old 
problems is much more severe than in a more modern economic situation. 


Il. BATIONALE FOR ICA COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA PROGRAMS 


The basic purpose of technical assistance in the communications media field 
is to assist the host government through the development of institutions, facil- 
ities, and people in its society to increase the use of the communications processes 
to multiply and propagate the technical and other information required to sup- 
port the economic development of the country. In general, this is carried out in 
two major ways: 

1. Communications media projects are conducted in conjunction with various 
institutions and groups as requested by the host government to develop the 
channels of communications in the country itself so that it is possible to reach 
desired audiences with instructional information. In this category of activity, 
technical assistance is provided in the printing field, radio, films, audiovisual, 
and communications media centers, and in the training of host country personnel 
in the production and use of effective modern techniques for the presentation 
of ideas for widespread teaching in school systems and communities. 

2. The second major function of the communications media program is to 
assist the United States and national technicians in developing solutions to their 
immediate teaching and communications problems so as to support directly and 
immediately cooperative projects and to achieve a high degree of multiplier 
effect through the use of these methods. 

The communications media program seeks to pursue philosophy of “client” 
relations in carrying out this second support activity with the various subject 
matter fields that is roughly parallel to the relations that obtain between a com- 
mercial company and its advertising agency, with the important difference that 
the function of the “advertising agency” is not primarily to provide institutional 
advertising about the subject matter field but to assist it to use communications 
effectively in its action programs. Under this philosophy the client is always 
the final authority on what is to be done, but the “advertising agent” partici- 
pates and guides in his field of special competence at all levels, from policy 
formation down to final action. Communications media advisers bring to the 
partnership special knowledge of the audience, the media, channels of distribu- 
tion, and methods for using special techniques that can make the subject matter 
people more effective. 


Simplicity 


1. In ways of teaching and communicating —Communications media advocates 
the use of pictorial methods of teaching and communicating new ideas with a 
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strong emphasis on simplification to bare essentials in order that knowledge can 
be moved to mass audiences that are largely illiterate. 

2. Simplicity and low cost in equipment—aA major goal in all communications 
activities is to design systems that the cooperating country and its people can 
take over, support, and duplicate with their own resources. ICA, therefore, 
constantly works to apply new technology to supply simpler and less expensive 
types of equipment and materials that can be produced in the underdeveloped 
countries at low unit cost. Examples of such development or application in- 
cludes: (a) Hand roller mimeograph that can be made for $2.50 to $5, (b) low- 
cost flashlight battery-powered transistor radio in a large case with a 5-inch 
speaker, (c) the sunlight filmstrip projector, (d@) the flip book, (e) silk-screen 
printing for color poster work, and (f) inexpensive duplicating processes. 


Willingness to study and test completely new methods 


At the same time we seek to use the simplest possible methods, an effort is 
also made to look for and be willing to try completely new methods which may 
hold promise of outstanding results. At present the rationale and economic 
use of closed- and open-circuit television is under study for its application to 
problems in countries with which we cooperate. 

It is believed that ICA can greatly increase its effectiveness in raising stand- 
ards of living and creating hope and a willingness to continue development along 
lines of political and economic freedom only by becoming much more acutely 
aware of the necessity of reaching masses of people with productive change. 
This is being done increasingly. Communications techniques applied to obtain- 
ing mass effects is essential to this process. 


Fusion of the academic and the commercial in participant training 


In training participants in the various professions and subprofessions that 
comprise the communications media field a philosophy of seeking to combine the 
values both of the academic and commercial approaches has been followed. 
Under this approach special programs have been developed at several places, 
notably at Indiana University, with a strong emphasis on carrying into a com- 
prehensive field experience the application of the separate specialized skills 
taught in the earlier academic part of the program. Already this approach is 
paying off in more effective performance by participants when they return home. 


Centralization versus decentralization of communications media activities in a 
cooperating country 


The communications media staff believes that the American contribution to the 
development of effective communications media in host countries should be cen- 
tralized, wherever possible, through the development of national centers that 
can serve as support, demonstration, and training grounds for the development 
of what may eventually be decentralized services in many branches of the host 
government. In big ministries such as agriculture and health, separate offices 
concerned with communications and mass teaching may well be developed from 
the beginning. While the smaller units of government may need to depend on 
the communications media center. In most countries such complex and ad- 
vanced media as films, radio, and television should be centralized with but a 
single agency serving all branches of the host government. 


Use of contracts in communications media programs 


Communications media programs are carried out with a core of ICA tech- 
nicians functioning in some 36 countries, supported by a series of contracts for 
the provision of special services. These contracts are with individuals, firms, 
and nonprofit organizations as the special circumstances indicate. At present, 
contracts are in operation for the erection and training of personnel to run two 
educational film making centers, to provide services to one printing and publi- 
eation program, to four radio projects, and to one national educational audio- 
visual program for schools. Two of these contracts are with Syracuse University. 


American universities 


Through contractual arrangements for carrying on oversea contracts and pro- 
grams for the training of foreign participants ICA’s communications media pro- 
gram cooperates closely with a number of American universities. 

Syracuse University has been operating film and other audiovisual aid pro- 
duction and training programs for ICA over the past 8 years. These contracts 
have supplied effective services in Libya, Iran, Egypt, and Korea. Under them 
some 150 films have been produced and a large number of nationals in the coun- 
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tries served have been given extensive inservice training in all of the skills and 
professions that are involved in film making. The relationship with the univer- 
sity has been highly satisfactory and productive. 

University of Boston has been extensively used in training foreign participants 
in the skills of communications and public relations. Special 3-month to 1-year 
courses have been developed by the university to meet the needs of students 
brought from most of the Asian countries under ICA’s programs. Boston has 
done an outstanding job of meeting these special needs. 

Indiana University in cooperation with ICA has developed a special course in 
communications media leadership for foreign participants. ICA considers this 
training one of its outstanding achievements. The program is more fully de 
scribed in the following section. 

University of Southern California and the University of California in Los 
Angeles have both served as special training centers for film making and other 


communications skills. In addition, individual participants have attended a 
number of other colleges and universities. 


Ill. EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


In the 10 years of its operations, the communications media program has 
achieved much. Since this activity is associated with and works for all phases 
of the technical cooperation activity of ICA, it is difficult to estimate its part 
in the general accomplishments of the various subject matter areas. However, 
the fact that the accomplishment has been considerable is attested by such gen- 
eral facts as follows: 


Publications 


Communications media advisers have assisted subject matter specialists and 
the various branches of the cooperating governments in more than 40 countries 
in the production of from 2,000 to 2,500 titles of booklets, pamphlets, posters, 
magazines, and other publications each year. The aggregate press run of these 
publications have totaled from 15 to 20 million copies and have reached from 200 
to 250 million people each year. They have appeared in from 75 to 100 languages 
and have carried technical information in practically every subject matter afield. 
Silk screen printing 


This program has introduced the method of silk screen printing into 31 coun- 
tries where it was not formerly used. With this method the labor of these 
countries has been used to produce inexpensive posters, wall charts, and flipbooks 
in several colors for training purposes. In Libya, for example, all schools are 
now equipped with a growing series of wall charts for teaching such subjects as 
human physiology, plant and animal structure, and economic geography. 


Films 


Film production and use have been developed in 20 countries. Training and 
production programs have resulted in-the production of from 75 to 100 educa- 
tional and training films each year. Many countries have been supplied projec- 
tion equipment and millions of people have been taught with these films each 
year. 

In addition to these types of general accomplishment there have been many 
specific cases in the 36 countries and territories where communications media 
programs function, a few of which are described here. 


Jordan farm radio program 


Every morning at 6:15 the farmers and shepherds of Jordan listen to a radio 
program, broadcast to them from the Hashemite broadcasting station in Amman. 
This first-rate farm extension radio program—“With the Daybreak’’—is “their 
own” because it is they who have made of it a successful two-way system. They 
ask the questions—Mazen el Kubbaj broadcasts the answers. 

That it works is evidenced by the number of letters—some 300 every week— 
which Mr. Kubbaj receives from his listeners with problems such as these: 

“How do I treat the sickness that makes my cow have a calf before her 
time?” or, 

“What do I do about the insects that make the bark on my orchard trees 
fall off?” 

The advice which Mr. Kubbaj has broadcast for well over a year now is solid, 
factual, reliable. He selects from his mail the most urgent letters and takes 
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them to the Ministry of Agriculture. Here the extension people get the facts 
for him. Often he talks to the subject matter specialists himself. 

Much of the success of this extension radio program, however, may be attrib- 
uted to the broadcaster’s own personality and valuable store of knowledge 
acquired through several years of experience as an extension agent in Jerusalem. 
Mr. Kubbaj’s easy radio presentation is shot through with the wisdom of the 
desert and the villages. There is no “talking down” in language the people 
cannot understand. From the beginning, the lecture-type script was discarded 


for the conversational “Hi, folks” greeting which comes over the air “With the 
Daybreak.” 


National Media Production Center in the Philippines 


The National Media Production Center has been one of the most successful 
of the centers developed in a number of countries to train personnel and support 
the communications media needs of the various branches of government. In 
the Philippines over the past several years the center has served from 60 to 75 
different branches or agencies in the Government each year by training personnel, 
producing films, radio shows, live dramas, or printed material for them as a 
part of their regular operations. It is now a permanent part of the Philippines 
Government manned by Filipinos. 


Libyan communications media program 


The program, which was initiated in 1958-54, has developed continuously 
until it now serves all of the joint services in agriculture, education, health, and 
other Government of Libya agencies. The training of Libyans is considered to 
be its most important function and the production of communications media 
materials follows. 

Approximately 50 young Libyans have been trained in technical and admin- 
istrative positions—some for a 4 or 5-year period. This means that latent 
talent has been converted into six silk screen printers, five creative artists, two 
librarians, five projectionists, four lecturers, and two materials demonstration 
specialists of increasing competence. Offset printing crews have gained skill in 
material layout, negative, and platemaking operations. Film production crews 
have been trained as script writers, motion picture cameramen, directors, and 
film editors. Photo processing has reached the stage where Libyans from the 
Communications Media Center are setting up and training others in schools. 
Seven Libyans have received a year’s training in the United States in the field 
of communications media leadership. Libyans are gradually assuming super- 
visory and administrative roles with growing responsibilities. An outstanding 
young Libyan has been appointed as director of the Communications Media 
Center, with complete administrative direction of the Libyan staff. USOM 
technicians now act entirely in an advisory and training capacity. 

There are two principal centers—one in Tripoli and the other in Benghazi. In 
Sebha in the Fezzan a small distribution and photoprocessing center has been 
established. In the Tripoli and Benghazi centers excellent photographic Inaho- 
ratories, graphics departments, and efficient plants for simple forms of printing 
are in operation. Printing skills have reached such a high level that 14 by 17 
color posters are being reproduced in large numbers on the offset press. Both 
centers have training and demonstration halls and adequate projection facilities. 
There is a negative file of approximately 8,000. The film library has over 200 
titles of films and film strips. Magnetic sound tracks in Arabie are being put on 
many films produced in other countries. To date, more than 20 motion pictures 
have been made dealing largely with the development of skills and understanding 
in health, education, and agriculture, and more are in various stages of produc- 
tion. Mobile units carry motion pictures, filmstrips, and exhibits into remote 
areas where they are used to support planned operations. Comprehensive uti- 
lization courses assist in the training of teachers, agriculture, and community 
development workers in the use of communications media materials. There is 
an ever-increasing demand for the various services offered by the centers. 


Harvest magazine on Taiwan 


Harvest magazine established in 1951 by the Joint Commission for Rural 
Reconstruction in the Republie of China, is published solely for the benefit of the 
Chinese farmer. With a paid circulation of 36,000 subscriptions it is over 70 
percent self-supporting and has a readership estimated at 200,000 rural readers 
who live in all parts of the island. The useful farming information it has pre- 


sented to the farmer has been accurate, practical, and written so that he can 
understand it. 
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There is a question and answer section of the magazine that receives about 
500 letters per month. The letters are answered in the magazine and directly 
to the writers. 

The format and content of the magazine has steadily improved. Most sub- 
secribers keep all issues tied together for constant reference. It has many 
features, including a women’s page, the first to be produced in any Taiwan 
journal under a “woman’s editor.” Harvest was also the first magazine to 
earry advertising. This required much education for both readers and adver- 
tisers and is a key part of the magazine’s drive toward complete self-support. 

About 3,000 copies are distributed free to primary schools, public libraries, 
farmers’ associations, public health units. 


By all of these methods Harvest has become a significant force in the lives 
of rural people in Taiwan. 


Indiana University communications media leadership training program 


The fourth class in an 11-month leadership training program is now in at- 
tendance at Indiana University. This program is specially tailored to give par- 
ticipants from all over the world a combination of training and experience that 
will equip them to become leaders in the development of effective communica- 
tions in their societies. 

During the first semester of this program the participants are given systematic 
and thorough training in the basic skills of graphics, still photography, simple 
film-making, radio, and some television. They get work in the psychology of 
learning, the theory of communications, and in the selection and evaluation of 
audiovisual communications materials. They learn how to do all the basic 
operations involved in the planning, design, and production of the audiovisual 
communications media. 

During the second semester they are divided into teams that work with and for 
an action organization in a community. They do all the work of planning and 
earrying out an information education campaign in support of the program of 
that organization. Through this process they manage all stages of such a cam- 
paign putting the skills they learned in the first semester to work under prac- 
tical conditions. This experience is a field internship in the communications field. 

In the past years 12 such field campaigns have been completed including such 
things as a better breakfast campaign for schoolchildren in Indianapolis, two 
campaigns with the Rural Electrification Cooperative on the advantages of elec- 
tric welding in farm repair shops, and the use of electricity for space heating, a 
vaccination campaign with a county health unit on vaccination of preschool 
children for five diseases. 

This technique of training is proving to be extremely successful, returning 
these participants to their home countries well equipped to carry out similar 


campaigns to more knowledge and generate change with consent in their home 
countries. 


Sunlight filmstrip projector 


A simple projector made from a 1 gallon oil tin which uses the sun as its light 
source has been developed by ICA. It can be produced locally in any part of the 
world at a cost of $8 to $5. When used with a shadow box for rear projection it 
provides an image as big and as bright as a television screen whenever and wher- 
ever the sun shines. It will project both filmstrips and slides and does not re 
quire that the room be darkened. 

This inexpensive piece of equipment opens up the use of projected materials 
as a major new way of improving teaching in rural schools throughout the world. 

Special materials such as a course in biology for 6th grade are under prepara- 
tion to demonstrate how with projected materials many subjects, particularly 
science, can be taught in village schools much more effectively with this equip- 
ment than has been possible heretofore. Already 250 projectors are being made 
in Afghanistan, 150 in Iran, and a pilot run in India. 


Ecuador banana impovement 


Audiovisual communications recently played a key role in restoring accept- 
ance of Ecuadorian bananas in U.S. markets. Once one of the largest exporters, 
Ncuador’s bananas had deteriorated to the point where they were often re 
jected. This was due to two basi¢ problems: (1) the inroads made by the spread 
of Sigatoka, a serious banana disease; and (2) the damage sustained through 
rough and improper handling of bananas from the small plantations to the ship 
where they are loaded for export. Bruised spots are not detected in most cases 
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until the stems have reached their destination when discolorations on the ripened 
skins show up. 

After a thorough analysis by banana specialists, the audiovisual technicians 
of the Extension Division of the Agricultural Servicio, Ministry of Agriculture, 
accepted the challenge of telling the growers and educating the pickers, truckers, 
stevedores, anyone in fact who had any part in handling the delicate fruit. 
Since the greater part of the target audience was illiterate, audiovisual com- 
munications had to be relied upon to reach and teach tens of thousands of 
people. 

A film entitled “Banana Handling” was the hub of the teaching campaign 
and was made in Ecuador with backgrounds familiar to the audience. This 
fim pointed out the right and wrong ways to handle the fruit. These key 
points were further emphasized in an 8-page extensively illustrated pamphlet 
“Handling Bananas” which was distributed to the audiences after each showing. 
In addition, illustrated posters were displayed in fruit company offices, on docks, 
at paymasters’ windows and at the banana collecting points ; newspapers carried 
stories on the campaign written to interest local people. 

The success of this education campaign, with its emphasis on audiovisual 
presentations, was demonstrated some 6 months later when bananas from Ec- 
uador were for the first time classified as premium fruit in New York and New 
Orleans. The economic gain to Ecuador from this improvement in quality has 
amounted to many millions of dollars. 


(The following letter has been submitted for inclusion in the 
record :) 




























CITIZENS ForREIGN A1ip COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., March 23, 1960. 








Hon. THomas E. MorGan, 
Chairman, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On March 7 when Colonel Rockwell and I appeared 
before your committee, you asked me the question, “Did I believe in Fortress 
America?’ My answer was, “Yes, sir.” 

It was my intent then to explain why, but other questions came and the time 
passed without my giving the reasons. Nevertheless, I am convinced that, in the 
final analysis, we all have no choice other than to believe in Fortress America. 
This I endeavor to explain in the enclosed study. 

At your hearings, one senses that some members of your committee feel 
that our Citizens Foreign Aid Committee members are rather heartless in their 
attitude toward foreign aid. Most certainly this is not the case. What we are 
opposed to is the present foreign aid program. Most certainly our members 
endorse help for others. This attitude I have also endeavored to explain. 

We are mimeographing the study so that each member of your committee 
may be provided with a copy. 

Respectfully, 



















BoNNER FELLERS, Vice Chairman. 







Fortress AMERICA 





Propaganda, it is true, has turned the phrase “Fortress America” into an 
ugly expression signifying the reactionary thinking of isolationists. Actually 
it is not a question of advocating the “Fortress America” concept. Whether we 
like it or not, military necessity is rapidly forcing us into this reality. 

With nuclear armed intercontinental bombers and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles in the hands of both the Soviet and the United States, the terrific strik- 
ing power of these two colossi is only hours and minutes apart. Thus, today 
it is foolish to speak of isolation for the United States. Modern technology has 
made isolation impossible. 

One of the advantages of foreign aid, its proponents argue, is the encirclement 
of oversea bases about the U.S.S.R., which our allies would make available to 
us in time of war. But the proponents of foreign aid fail to face the fact that 
in war these bases may not be available. 

Vivid instances are already at hand. 

In Moroceo, on a crash program, we built four great airbases which cost 
more than a billion dollars. At the demand of the Moroccans, we were forced 
to announce that we shall evacuate these bases. For our extensive base facilities 
in Libya, the Libyan Government is now demanding three to four times the 
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rental to which it initially agreed. Our Saudi Arabian commercial base has been 
occasionally denied us. 

Our World War II base system in the Philippines has been reduced to two 
bases. The Philippine Chief of Staff has demanded that our military advisory 
group be sent home. The Okinawans, with Japanese approval, have asked us 
to withdraw our Air Force. We retain our Japanese bases with difficulty. 

In Panama, where we have important installations and bases, the feeling 
against us is bitter. Despite the foreign aid we have lavished on Cuba, we face 
locally inspired labor difficulties at our great Guantanamo Naval Base. The 
new Cuban regime is hostile to the United States. 

Communist Iceland is so hostile that we shall probably be forced to abandon 
our airbase there. Before we can use British bases in war, their Prime Minister 
must approve. We provide Britain with IRBM but British man and control 
the missile bases. The French have denied us use of our fighter bases in France. 
This has forced us to move our fighters to Britain and Germany. Neither 
Norway nor Denmark will tolerate our troops nor allow us the use of bases. 

What has happened in this. Modern weapons systems carrying nuclear war- 
heads have changed the meaning of alliances. Should war between the United 
States and the Soviet Union become imminent, the Kremlin is certain to attempt 
to blackmail our allies into neutrality. It is undeniable that the Soviets have 
the bomber and missile strength to destroy any of our allies who offer us the 
use of bases in time of war. The probability, therefore, is very great that our 
allies may deny us bases when we need them most. 

If these base difficuties exist now, what can we expect in the way of foreign 
bases when we are fighting for our survival? Would it not be naive and even 
fatal to rely on foreign bases when suitable North American bases are available? 

Obviously the Strategic Air Command feels it cannot depend on our present 
oversea bases for the reason that its plans call for increased and widely dis- 
persed North American bases for intercontinental bombers and ICBM. No SAC 
bombers are stationed permanently overseas. 

Many opponents of the Fortress America concept have missed its true meaning. 
They are inclined erroneously to interpret it as a complete abandonment of 
our allies, a hasty retreat to within our borders, the placing of our first line of 
defense at our own shore lines. This is thinking in the most old-fashioned of 
military terms. 

From bases on North America, SAC’s intercontinental bombers (and missiles 
when available) can destory any target on earth almost instantly. All this can 
be done despite the fact that allied bases probably will be unavailable to us. 
Since when have our B-52 strikes been limited to our coastline? SAC is our 
first line of defense; its strikes can encompass the globe; it is the principal 
defender of the free world. 

So long as we maintain superior air/space/nuclear striking power, we shall 
have the best possible war deterrent. Should war be forced upon us, this superior 
striking power will enable us to win and thereby insure our own as well as the 
free world’s survival. 

Without possessing superior striking power— 
No American and no free world strategy can succeed. 
Communist-kindled small wars can neither be won nor limited. 
No economic, political, psychological, or military cold war strategy can 
succeed. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC AID 





Americans want to help others. It is a national trait. In his first volume 
of the series, “The American Epic,” former President Hoover relates that during 
and after World Wars I and II, American aid in the form of food, medicine, 
clothing, shelter, and sanitation, saved the lives of 1,400 million people, mostly 
women and children. For such aid the American people can take just pride. 

No good American objects to our extending such technical assistance in agri- 
culture, sanitation, and American “know-how,” as friendly countries may seek. 
The cost is trifling and there is scarcely an underdeveloped country that could 
not afford to pay for this kind of aid. 

We might cite the example of the Philippines. Im half a century the Philip- 
pines rose from an underdeveloped, primitive country into a literate, prosperous 
modern state. Americans extended many forms of technical and professional 
assistance. American teachers by the hundreds established an excellent edu- 
cational system. But the Philippine Government sought this assistance and 
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paid forit. This is the only kind of assistance which is constructive and lasting. 
The billions that we have wasted on foreign handouts with negative results 
is a far cry from the constructive assistance we have extended to the Philippines. 

There is no reason why our great pre-World War II Philippine program cannot 
be extended to each underdeveloped country which seeks our aid. 

The test of our half-century aid to the Philippines came in 1941 when 
Japan struck. President Quezon immediately offered General MacArthur the 
entire resources of the Philippines. For the first time in history a subject race 
willingly fought, and fought well, for its masters. 

The present serious differences between the Philippines and the United States 
have their origin in our postwar foreign aid program. During the war the 
Japanese inflicted unspeakable torture on the Filipino people. Some 80 percent 
of their cities were destroyed. Our Government made a wartime pledge to rebuild 
the war-torn Philippines. However, the Japanese have received far more aid 
than the Filipinos. Philippine resentment is acute. 

BoNNER FELLERS, 
Brig. Gen. U.S. Army (Retired), Vice Chairman, Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee. 


(The following statements have been submitted for inclusion in 


the printed record :) 
NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL, INC., 

New York, N.Y., March 2, 1960. 
Hon. THomas E. MorGan, 
Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. MorGan: In connection with the hearings which your committee 
is now holding concerning the extension of the Mutual Security Act, we would 
like to submit for conSideration a declaration which was approved at the 46th 
National Foreign Trade Convention, held in New York City on November 16-18, 
1959, and which reads as follows: 

“Foreign economic assistance.—As has been indicated, the convention believes 
that primary reliance for the capital required for the industrial and general 
economic development of underdeveloped countries should be placed on private 
investment. It believes that, if proper encouragement and safeguards are pro- 
vided by countries seeking development capital, private investment can and will 
supply the bulk of the capital needed. 

“With respect to the provision of public funds for development projects in un- 
derdeveloped countries, the convention holds that a much greater part of the 
capital requirements for such projects should be provided by other industrially 
advanced nations. Not only justice but the present adverse balance-of-payments 
situation of the United States demand that these nations, whose international 
payments situation has substantially improved, relieve this country of much of 
the foreign aid burden which, hitherto, it has largely borne alone. This conven- 
tion is looking forward to the time when a definite terminal date can be set for 
all grant aid by the U.S. Government which is not clearly necessitated by the 
national defense; and it urges that the process of tapering off of such aid be 
initiated immediately. 

“The convention urges that, to the greatest extent possible, funds provided by 
U.S. Government agencies for economic assistance to other countries be spent in 
the United States. In this connection, the convention welcomes the recent 
statement by the Development Loan Fund that, henceforth, it will place primary 
emphasis on the financing of goods and services of U.S. origin. The spending 
of U.S. foreign aid funds for American goods and services will not only help to 
improve our balance-of-payments position, but it will contribute toward the 
maintenance of a satisfactory level of business and employment in our own 
eountry. It will also oblige other industrial nations to finance a larger part of 
their own capital goods exports and thus assume an increasing share of the 
total foreign aid burden.” 

We would request that this be called to the attention of the appropriate mem- 
bers of your committee and be included in the record of the hearings. 


Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM S. SwINGLe, President. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, N.Y., March 8, 1960. 















































































° Hon. THOMAS E. MorRGAN, 
- Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
. House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
n My Dear Mr. MorGan: I transmit for your consideration and review the 
e official policy position of the National Association of Manufacturers on U.S. 
‘e Government foreign aid, adopted by the board of directors at its meeting Feb- 

ruary 11, 1960. : 
2s The enclosed policy position was the result of approximately a year’s con- 
1e sideration by the international economic affairs committee and its subcommittee 
at on this subject. During its considerations representatives of diverse groups, 
ld both members and nonmembers, appeared before the committee. aaa 3 
id [I sincerely believe these proposals relative to U.S. Government foreign aid 

truly reflect sound industrial view on a very important issue. 

Most sincerely, 
Rupotpn F. BANNow. 
OFFICIAL POSITION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS ON U.S. 
in GOVERNMENT FOREIGN AID 
Adopted by the NAM Board of Directors, February 11, 1960 
BASIC POLICIES 
1. The security and well-being of the people of the United States, and the 

furtherance of liberty, justice, and peace throughout the world, are primary 
tee objectives of American foreign policy. 
uld 2. In furtherance of these objectives in the field of foreign aid, the Govern- 
6th ment of the United States should cooperate with other nations committed to 
-18, like moral and material objectives for their own peoples and for the peoples 

of other nations. 
ves 3. It is in our self-interest to enlist and stimulate the efforts of cooperating 
oral nations to gain positions of strength, to protect themselves, and to join us in 
rate presenting a united front against subversion and aggression. 
pro- 4. Our continuing policy should be to foster free private competitive enter- 
will prise and investment. 
un- FINANCIAL ECONOMIC AID AND GRANTS 
sae 5. The degree of worldwide economic recovery since the initiation of the 
ents foreign-aid program has advanced to the point where it is essential that pro- 
onal gressive and substantial reductions toward complete elimination should be 
h of effected in foreign economic aid expenditures unrelated either to military 
ven- defense or to meeting economic aggression. In the case of prosperous countries 
t for it should be wholly eliminated now. ; a 
- the 6. Countries of the free world which have attained a substantial measure of 
d be economic development should be encouraged to assume an increasing burden 
, of governmental and private aid to the newly developing areas of the world. 
a MILITARY AID 
ecent 7. Military aid of any kind should be restricted to projects which are essential 
mary for the national defense. 
nding 8. Countries which have been receiving military aid from the United States 
ip to and which have attained a substantial measure of economic recovery should 
1 the be encouraged to assume an increasing proportion of the costs of providing 
' own national and free world defense. 
art of 
f the TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
mem- 9. Any technical assistance by the U.S. Government to foreign governments, 

institutions, and individuals should be provided only in those fields in which the 

U.S. Government is especially qualified and competent to advise. 
ent. 


10. Cooperation within the fields of government competence should, to the 
fullest extent practicable, be rendered by qualified private individuals or firms, 
and by educational and other institutions or groups under contract with the 
Government for that purpose. 
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11. Technical cooperation and assistance in other fields should be left to private 
enterprise under patent licensing, advisory or other contractual arrangements. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


12. All foreign aid, grants, and technical cooperation supplied by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, with the exception of military aid, should be administered by a single 
Government agency to achieve efficiency and economy. 

18. All foreign aid, grants, and technical cooperation by the United States 
should be subject to full review and audit in order to improve control and to elim- 
inate extravagance, waste, and corruption. Continuance of foreign aid in each 
case should be conditioned upon reasonable meeting of previously determined 
objectives. 

14. The foreign aid program of the U.S. Government should not be exploited 
to conceal the harmful economic effects here and abroad of the accumulation of 
agricultural surpluses in this country, and to disrupt the agricultural economy 
or the distribution systems in other countries. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, D.C., March 8, 1960. 
Hon. THoMAS E. MorGAn, 


Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. MorGan: The attached statement represents the views of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States on the proposed mutual security program 
for fiscal 1961. 

I would appreciate it if you would make this statement a part of the record 
of your current hearings on the fiscal 1961 mutual security program. 

Cordially yours, 


CLARENCE R. MILEs, Manager. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE MUTUAL 
SECURITY PROGRAM FOR FISCAL 1961 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States supports the concept of mutual 
security as vital to the strength of the free world. The need for a vigorous and 
effective program of mutual security is as essential today as it was when the 
program was instituted. 

Over the past decade the Communist bloc has used threats, subversion, out- 
right aggression, and, more recently, economic aid and claims of fighting for 
world peace to further its ultimate aim of world conquest. 

The bloc is striving to win to its side and to its ideology the uncommitted na- 
tions in the cold war. A billion people of the free world’s uncommitted and less- 
developed countries are in active revolt against the conditions of poverty and 
disease which have been their way of life. Through their governments they are 
receptive to the ideology which will in the quickest possible time improve their 
standard of living. 

Well aware that bringing these less-developed countries to its side would in 
the long run decisively advance its position in the cold war, the Soviet Union is 
using all possible means to win their allegiance. It boasts of its military power; 
it maintains an unceasing propaganda barrage; it has launched a vigorous trade 
offensive—the sugar agreement with Cuba being a case in point—and for the 
past 5 years it has pursued its own program of foreign economic aid. Since 
1955 the Communist bloe has extended credits and loans valued at $2.73 billion 
to 19 non-Communist countries, as well as $780 million in military aid. 

Only a long-range, flexible, many-faceted and efficiently administered pro- 
gram can successfully cope with Communist attempts to coerce the industrialized 
nations and persuade the less-developed countries into the Communist camp. 
We are convinced that the principle of mutual security as developed by the 
United States over the past decade is most suitable. 

This endorsement of the mutual security principle does not mean blanket 
approval of every detail of a particular mutual security program, or approval 
of the spending levels requested for specific categories of aid. The value of the 
mutual security program cannot be measured directly by its costs; that is, we 
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do not believe that the more money that is spent on it, the more effective its 
results must be. 





NEED FOR MORE INFORMATION CONCERNING THE PROGRAM 















































The national chamber regrets the lack of adequate information to the public 
about so huge, complex, and expensive a program. The fiscal 1961 Federal 
budget gave more detailed information about the program than in previous 
years, but this, together with the data given in the President’s mutual security 
message to the Congress, is inadequate properly to assess the validity of an ap- 
propriations request in excess of $4 billion. 

Since the success of the mutual security program depends in the long run on 
the understanding and support of the American people, the fullest possible in- 
formation about it, consistent with national security, should be made available 
promptly to the public. To the extent that any provisions of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act are inconsistent with this objective, corrective steps should be taken 
by the Congress. 

A more dynamic and imaginative information campaign concerning the pur- 
pose and objectives of the mutual security program is also necessary in the 
less-developed countries, the recipients of a substantial portion of our aid. For 
example, there should be closer cooperation between field offices of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration and the U.S. information program. 

Since U.S. private investment in the less-developed countries contributes sub- 
stantially to the economic welfare of their peoples, continual publicity should be 
devoted to this nongovernmental assistance. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING NECESSARY FOR EFFICIENCY 





To facilitate effective planning and efficient administration, national policy for 
the mutual security program should be on a long-range rather than an annual 
basis. Because of military uncertainties, the military assistance phase of the 
program should be authorized on a continuing basis, subject, of course, to changes 
in the security situation. A program of economic and technical assistance should 
be authorized for a specific period in excess of 1 year, at the end of which its 
need should be carefully reassessed. 

Congress should continue to control the cost and quality of the entire program 
through its annual review and control of appropriations. Achievement of a 
position where the mutual security program can be reduced in scope and eventu- 
ally terminated, without adversely affecting our national security and foreign 
policy objectives, should be a primary goal. 

Military and economic aid should not be viewed as competitors for mutual 
security funds; both should be extended in amounts adequate to achieve effec- 
tively their respective objectives without waste. 


OTHER FREE NATIONS SHOULD ASSUME INCREASING SHARE OF AID BURDEN 





A number of free world industrialized nations are increasing their defense 
budgets and in several instances are contributing more to the less-developed 
areas, but they have far to go in assuming a fair share of the common responsi- 
bility. Now that the economic strength of these industrialized countries is 
improving, they should assume a progressively larger proportion of the costs for 
common defense and aid to the less-developed countries. For over a decade the 
United States has carried a disproportionately large share of the foreign aid 
burden. 

In this respect we endorse the use of such multilateral institutions for eeo- 
nomic development as the recently established International Development Asso- 
ciation; they facilitate more equitable and effective participation among all 
industrialized free nations. Voting strength of member States in such institu- 
tions should, however, be related wherever practicable to the percentage of 
capital paid in. 


RESOURCES OF FREE ENTERPRISE SHOULD BE WIDELY UTILIZED 








The skills and resources of private enterprise should be utilized to the utmost 
in all areas of economic assistance and development. The Congress should con- 
tinue to encourage expanded private investment because, coupled with a healthy 
and growing volume of international trade, it represents the soundest way of 
attaining the ultimate objective of eliminating tax-supported economic aid. 
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Wherever possible, loans from mutual security program funds should be 
extended to responsible businessmen in the less-developed countries rather than 
to governments, thus assisting in the creation of a responsible middle class—a 
bulwark against any form of Communist ideology. 

Encouragement should also be given to the maximum appropriate use of local 
eurrency funds administered by the U.S. Government for the expansion of both 
U.S. and foreign private enterprise projects in these countries. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


As the military assistance program is but a part of the total preparedness effort 
of the United States, Congress should relate it to the Nation’s entire defense 
program. We support the policy of making military assistance appropriations to 
the Department of Defense as a separately identified part of the Department of 
Defense budget. 

A continuing problem is the secrecy aspect of certain phases of the military 
assistance program. No hard and fast line can be drawn between information 
which should be classified and which should be made public, but the temptation 
to use the classified stamp to cover up bad planning, poor judgment, and 
inefficiency remains ever present. 

We therefore urge the Congress to continue the exercise of its investigative 
function as a guard against this practice and to insist that all possible informa- 
tion concerning the military assistance program be furnished the public. 

While detailed information concerning the amounts of military assistance 
asked for specific countries is not made public, we urge the Congress to care- 
fully review the amounts requested. 


ECONOMIC PROGRAMS 


Economic aid functions should be consolidated as much as practicable to 
avoid duplication of effort, monetary and personnel waste, and to insure effec- 
tive policy direction by the Department of State. 

In extending economic aid, loans should receive preference. 

A country’s eligibility for aid should be tested against clearly defined stand- 
ards which insure that the country is making a genuine and reasonable effort 
to help itself, actually needs aid, and can usefully absorb it. Such standards 
should include— 

(a) honesty and increasing efficiency in government ; 

(b) demonstration of a substantial local effort to finance national de- 
velopment, including a practical plan of objectives and a rational alloca- 
tion of resources; 

(c) a reasonably effective program of national taxation; 

(d) fiscal and monetary practices which will encourage reasonable 
domestic price ability ; 

(e) development of financial institutions for channeling domestic sav- 
ings into constructive investment; and 

(f) active encouragement of local and foreign private investment and 
removal of any conditions hampering such investment. 

Encouraging the industrialization of less-developed countries should not be- 
come an end unto itself. Guidelines to take into account before approving gov- 
ernment financed industrial projects should include the establishment of politi- 
eal and economic security, with equal treatment for domestic and foreign trad- 
ers; access to raw materials; the availability of necessary capital and technical 
personnel; adequate markets for the industrial goods produced: production of 
goods at costs which do not require the imposition of excessive trade barriers; 
and operation by private enterprise, rather than government. 


SPECIFIC ECONOMIC AID PROGRAMS 


For several years we have urged the Congress to review the need for funds 
in the category of defense support. We believe that defense support aid should 
be tapered off as the economies of the recipient countries improve. It is hearten- 
ing to observe that the appropriation request for this form of grant aid is $111 
million lower than last year’s request, although still $29 million more than was 
appropriated by the Congress for fiscal 1960. 

The national chamber supports the Development Loan Fund provided that 
it fosters an eventual shift away from government-to-government transactions 
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in the economic development of the less-developed countries. Before approving 
additional obligational authority for this activity, the Congress should assure it- 
self that the Fund continues to be administered by competent personnel; that 
full coordination with other governmental agencies and private lending organiza- 
tions is enforced; that the objective of fostering the role of private capital in- 
vestment and enterprise is strictly adhered to; and that consideration be given 
to the effect of proposed projects on the U.S. economy before they are approved. 

We have consistently supported technical cooperation as a sound and realistic 
method of assisting in the development of the less economically developed 
countries. Technical assistance yields the greatest return for the amount 
invested. 

The category of special assistance covers a wide variety of special circum- 
stances involving political as well as economic factors. Lacking specific infor- 
mation in respect to any particular projects being contemplated, we urge the 
Congress to obtain assurance that the appropriation requested is consonant with 
the need. 

The ability of the Communists to create sudden international crises makes 
necessary some form of contingency fund. The Congress should, however, re- 
view the disposition of funds appropriated in past years for this type of aid, and 
require reasonable assurance that the $175 million appropriation requested for 
fiscal 1961 is not excessive. 

CONCLUSION 


In our judgment a program of mutual-security is necessary until such time 
as the Communist menace to the free world is no longer a positive threat. 

Based on the information made public concerning the proposed mutual secur- 
ity program for fiscal 1961, we have no recommendations at this time with 
respect to the requested appropriation of $4.175 billion. 

It is our belief that the mutual security program is a vital instrument of U.S. 
foreign policy which contributes to the strength of the Nation and to the overall 
strength of the free world. By military assistance to our allies, we contribute 
to our own security. Through cooperating in the economic development of less- 
developed countries we strive to foster the concept of self-help and encourage 
responsible political freedom and stability. 

In summary, We support the principle of mutual security and recommend that 
the mutual security program be continued within the limitations described in this 
statement. a 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., March 14, 1960. 
Hon. THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.O. 


DEAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: On account of illness, I am unable to appear before your 
committee as I have in past years on behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America to support the mutual security program which you are 
considering. 

Enclosed are the relevant resolutions passed at our 64th annual national con- 
vention, last August. Since these resolutions would have furnished the basis for 
my testimony, I shall greatly appreciate your including the resolutions in the 
record of your committee hearings. 

With all good wishes, 

Cordially yours, 
BERNARD WEITZER, 
National Legislative Director. 


EXPANSION OF U.S. ProGRAM OF MUTUAL SECURITY AND TECHNICAL AID 


Whereas the free nations of the world are engaged in a global struggle against 
the onslaught of world communism which seeks to gain world control through 
both overt and indirect aggression, through economic penetration and devious 
propaganda attacks; and 

Whereas we deem it the responsibility of the United States as a leader among 
the free nations of the world to organize resistance against Communist designs 
to subvert the free world ; and 
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Whereas in this cold war struggle, the United States has the obligation to mo- 
bilize its moral and physical strength to help enable the free world to withstand 
the subversive and infiltrating activities of the Communists and frustrate the 
Communist intent to dominate the world; and 

Whereas our country has, today, a $9 billion supply of surplus food lying 
dormant in storage facilities which require the payment of nearly $1 billion for 
rent which surplus food supplies should be now more than ever, energetically put 
to use in meeting the food shortage of the millions of people in lands where the 
per capita income is $100 per year or less; and 

Whereas the programs for mutual security and technical assistance have dem- 
onstrated their value by blocking the Communist effort in many directions but 
are now of insufficient size and scope, particularly in the light of the Soviet’s 
program of economic aid, trade penetration and arms supplies, all of which are 
reflected in depressed economic conditions among the peoples of the have-not na- 
tions, by the drift toward “‘neutralism” of the many uncommitted nations and by 
the hostility expressed by the Latin American people on the trips to that area 
by Vice President Nixon, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, and the late Secretary of State 
Dulles; and 

Whereas many nations of the free world are not linked to the United States 
through regional pacts; and 

Whereas the United States has no effective plan whereby the nations who are 
members of regional pacts are encouraged to develop mutual security and tech- 
nical assistance programs among themselves: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans of the United States in 64th annual 
national convention assembled in New York City, August 5-9, 1959, hereby 
request the President and the Congress of the United States to reexamine the 
policy with regard to mutual security, economic aid and technical assistance to 
eliminate any weaknesses or waste and adopt the following recommendations for 
expanding programs: 

1. The United States should reaffirm its wholehearted support of the mutual 
security program as the most effective expenditure which our country can make 
in its own national defense and for the security of the free nations of the world. 

2. The United States should make every effort to expand, especially through 
the Development Loan Fund, its economic aid to those nations with whom it has 
entered into mutual security pacts, in order to raise the standard of living in 
these countries, as well as in the underdeveloped countries. 

3. The United States should encourage the nations of the free world to develop 
mutual security and technical assistance programs among themselves for their 
common good. 

4. The United States should encourage new regional pacts within the frame- 
work of the U.N. among the uncommitted nations of the world in an effort to help 
insure their national defense and to improve the economic conditions within these 
countries. 

5. The United States should expand its technical assistance programs for 
underdeveloped countries through the bilateral technical assistance program 
(point 4) and through the United Nations technical assistance programs, as 
evidence that the American people are devoted to the cause of elevating the 
standard of living for the peoples within these countries. In so doing, the United 
States can best reaffirm its desire to help those nations which seek to implement 
their economic development, but wish to refrain from entering into military 
commitments. 

6. The Congress should enact some legislation such as is proposed in S. 1171, 
the food for peace bill, which will extend Public Law 480 for another 5 years in- 
creasing the rate from $11 billion to $2 billion a year and institute other steps 
for using our $9 billion surplus food supply more effectively under a centralized 
agency which will speed up decisions and action beyond the slow pace that has 
been possible through the functioning of nine different agencies operating under 
a committee system. 


DISCRIMINATION AND Mutua Security LEGISLATION 


Whereas it is our understanding that certain foreign nations, some of them 
beneficiaries of our country’s mutual security assistance, exercise discrimination 
against U.S. citizens, based upon race or creed, which inhibit or nullify rights 
of personal, commercial, diplomatic, or military access to these countries, rights 
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which are, according to our fundamental American concepts due to all U.S. 
citizens without distinction ; and 

Whereas remarks made on the floor of the U.S. Senate as reported in the 
Congressional Record of July 8, 1959, indicate such restrictions specifically 
obtain in Iceland, which discriminates against Negroes ; Norway, which discrimi- 
nates against certain Catholic clergymen; and Saudi Arabia, which discrim- 
inates against Jews; and 

Whereas these discriminations are repugnant to the principles of American 
democracy, the Constitution of the United States of America, and are derogatory 
to the rights of American citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America in 
64th Annual National Convention assembled in New York City, August 5-9, 1959, 
That we urge the Congress of the United States to enact appropriate legislation 
pertaining to the mutual security appropriations bill which would prohibit 
disbursing any appropriated funds to any countries which practice such dis- 
crimination ; and be it further 

Resolved, We urge that in no instance should these practices or prejudices, 
with their evil consequences be permitted to become a part of the practice of 
any of the agencies of our Governinent. 


UNITED NATIONS SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Whereas the basic instinct of peoples of all races in all parts of the world is 
directed toward the continuation of their lives and the lives of their children; 
and 

Whereas the specialized agencies and funds of the United Nations, such as the 
United International Children’s Fund, the Food and Agricultural Organization, 
and the World Health Organization are respectively directed : 

1. To provide food and medicine for starving children ; 

2. To training the underfed nations and peoples in methods of agriculture 
which will produce more food supplies that will enable them to raise their daily 
ealories intake somewhat closer to half of what the average American eats 
each day; 

3. To training in sanitary measures and rudimentary health treatment which 
will eliminate or cut down the heavy toll of death and sickness from such dis- 
eases as malaria which greatly depletes the working days per year of the peoples 
who need this help; and 

Whereas these nations and peoples, in many cases, produce materials of great 
importance to American industry and to the industries and economics of friendly 
nations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America 
in 64th Annual National Convention assembled in New York City, August 5-9, 
1959, continue its support of these specialized agencies of the United Nations 
and urge Congress to make larger appropriations for the activities of these 
agencies. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 15, 1960. 


STATEMENT BY THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE UNtITeD STATES IN SUPPORT 
OF THE MutTuAt Securtry Economic Arp Programs 


The League of Women Voters of the United States wishes to express with 
renewed conviction its belief that a long-range, adequately financed, and effec- 
tively administered economic aid program is of crucial importance to the United 
States. 

The league, which currently has 126,000 members in 1,080 local leagues in 
all 50 States and the District of Columbia, has supported foreign economic aid 
programs since their beginning, including the European recovery program, the 
point 4 program of technical cooperation, the U.N. program of technical assist- 
ance, the Development Loan Fund, and other economic assistance parts of the 
mutual security program. 

During the past year, league members in communities throughout the United 
States have been examining the underlying assumptions and the existing pro- 
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grams of economic development assistance, in the context of changing world 
conditions and in the light of the many illuminating studies and reports on the 
subject that have been coming from both governmental and private bodies. 

We have been aware of the ever-increasing emphasis in these studies upon 
the importance of assisting the newly developing countries in their efforts to 
achieve self-sustained economic growth. We have noted the many new initia- 
tives being taken to develop more effective instruments—unilateral, regional, 
global—for providing this assistance. We have concluded that this is a time 
when really informed and active participation of citizens in the policy decisions 
involved might make a momentous contribution to the adoption of sound pro- 
grams of economie aid. 

Toward equipping ourselves and our communities for playing this role, we 
have held league and community meetings, sponsored lectures, conferences, 
study groups—often jointly with other organizations, and with the cooperation 
of local or neighboring universities. We have tested our convictions in the light 
of new information, and we have tried to identify the essential elements that 
should characterize an adequate program of economic assistance. 

Informally, during the past 6 months, leagues across the country have been 
reporting the results of their studies. We have been analyzing these evidences 
of the thinking of our leagues and, as a consequence of our analysis, want to 
reaffirm league support of “measures to promote international economic develop- 
ment and technical assistance.” We believe our examination has shown that 
an effective overall plan for economic aid should be long range; involve joint 
participation by the United States, the other industrialized countries, and the 
developing countries: provide enough money at the right time to insure real 
progress; and be well-coordinated and efficiently staffed and administered. 

A few samples will illustrate better than any abstract summary the quality 
as well as the content of these reports. 

The League of Women Voters in Skokie, Ill., for example, devoted a general 
membership meeting in September 1959 to pulling together its thinking on the 
subject of U.S. foreign policy, and more specifically to the foreign aid program. 
The Skokie report says: 

“We were able to get the feeling of the group on some of the aspects of the 
subject; on others we had discussion but reached no consensus. These are the 
points on which there was a general feeling of agreement : 

(1) One point which came up again and again was the need for more educa- 
tion in this country about our aid program and about the needs of the newly 
emerging countries. Part of this was the feeling that with greater knowledge 
would come a healthier respect for the differences between our country and theirs 
and perhaps more of a feeling that ours is not the only ‘right’ way of life, and 
that this in the long view would make for a more successful aid program. 
Suggestions as to how this education should be brought about included increased 
exchange of foreign students, more and earlier emphasis on languages in the 
schools, more propaganda (information) by Government agencies. 

“(2) There was agreement that we should expand our aid program and that 
this increase should be for economic rather than military aid, although there was 
a vocal minority that felt that it was most important not to let down on our 
military defenses throughout the world. Loans were much favored over grants, 
but the feeling was that they would like to know more about how we are using 
the local currencies that are accumulating by granting soft loans. 

“(3) There was overwhelming favor for long-range planning. 

“(4) Most of the members felt that the creation of an organization like IDA 
would solve many of our problems in administering aid, but that this should 
not be a substitute for our own program, and that particularly we should go 
on supporting Development Loan Fund. 

“(5) There was a widespread feeling that our aid program is not being admin- 
istered as effectively as it could be; aid should perhaps be given only after a plan 
for the recipient country has been drawn up in detail indicating the stage of 
development of the country, the type of aid most needed, how rapidly this aid 
ean be absorbed, what effect this aid will have on the economy of the country, 
what skills are needed to carry out the program, etc. This, of course, would 
require more and better people to administer the program. (The general feeling 
about ‘The Ugly American’ was that, although it was grossly exaggerated and 
showed only one side of the picture, it served a useful purpose in awakening the 
public to the problem. ) 
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“Other problems were discussed, both at our workshops and at the unit meet- 
ings, but with no agreement: What can we do about the population explosion 
in the world? Should we support unpoular governments? Do we have a moral 
duty to aid the poorer countries? How can we best strike a balance between 
military and economic aid? Should we increase our trade with the Communist 
countries? 

“We are continuing our study and hope to find some of the answers which will 
help us to further evaluate our foreign policy.” 

In December of last year, the Wauwatosa, Wis., League made the following 
recommendations on the basis of the thinking in eight discussions of four units 
of the league and in conclusions from studies of the league’s foreign policy 
resource committee : 


“1. Long-range programs: 

“(a) Increased appropriations to carry through large projects over a period 
of time. 

*(b) To make possible the hiring of more capable administrators. 

“(c) To give time for educating and training local people to take over. 

“(d) For economic security reasons or from humanitarian motives. Both 
attain the same good result. 

“9. Larger and more comprehensive programs: 

“(a) Desirable but with better planning and administrators. 

“(b) Loans rather than grants important if economy of receiving country 
makes them possible. Emphasis on soft currency loans. 

“(c) Increased appropriations for expanded multilateral instruments such as 
IDA, the U.N., and associated agencies. Funds are more effectively and eco- 
nomically spent through multilateral programs. However, funds for DLF and 
other unilateral means should not be cut but rather increased until the success 
of other plans is assured. 

‘3. Greater coordination and better administration: 

“(a) Single U.S. administering agency under U.S. Department of State. In- 
ternational coordination of programs wherever possible. 

“(b) Improved selection and training programs for U.S. personnel abroad. 

“4. Miscellaneous: 

“(a) Separation of military from economic aid. 

“(b) Encouragement of private investment in other countries, but industry 
needs assurance that their funds are safe and that a profit can be made. 

“In all of the discussions there seemed to be serious concern over the lack 
of interest and understanding of so many of our citizens in the goals and prin- 
ciples of our foreign policy. It is our hope that a wide distribution of the new 
publication World Economic Development: Our Part in a Common Effort (pub- 
lished by the League of Women Voters of the United States), which we think 
unusually good, may be one way of helping the situation.” 

Brief excerpts from reports in February of this year illustrate further the re- 
sults of discussions on foreign aid policies and programs. 

The League in Lexington, Ky., for example, writes: 

“* * * First, we would like to say that we do feel that we should continue to 
support legislation to make our assistance programs longer range programs and 
that we should strive more diligently for better administration of these existing 
programs. 

“The majority of us believe that we should work for more funding for both the 
bilateral and multilateral programs with a gradual trend toward placing 
stronger emphasis on the international approach * * *.” 

The League in Lawrence, Kans., after reporting on specific areas of agree- 
ment, writes: 

“One final point on which there seemed to be quite general agreement was 
that the United States can afford to continue and even to expand its foreign 
economic aid if we as a people wish to do so. Many members expressed the 
opinion that people would wish to do so if they knew the facts about the world 
economic picture and could be made to understand that by helping other coun- 
tries now we will be helping ourselves in the long run by creating new markets 
for our goods. They do not believe we should continue to try to sell the foreign 
aid program to the publie as part of the cold war strategy, but rather as some- 
thing which this Nation should undertake on its own merits. Many of us feel 
we must increase our aid to the developing countries even if it means some 
material sacrifices by us and our fellow Americans, for if the economic gap is 
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allowed to grow, it could engulf us all in the end. What seems expensive now 
may prove to be the most economical way to achieve world economic prosperity 
in the future.” 

The above two fully quoted and two excerpted reports are typical examples of 
the thoughtful commentaries we have been receiving from leagues all over the 
country. They serve to indicate the comprehensive character of the examina- 
tion of foreign aid that leagues have been making in their communities as well 
as the directions in which the league would like to see our economic development 
assistance programs move. 

Insofar as the mutual security program is moving in some of these directions, 
the league supports its continued authorization and so urges passage of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1961. 


WoMEN’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, 
LEGISLATIVE OFFICE, U.S. SECTION, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1960. 
Hon. THoMAS BE. MorGAn, 
Chairman, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. MorcaAN: The Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom wishes to file the enclosed statement in the record of the hearings in sup- 
port of the Mutual Security Act of 1960. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) ANNALEE STEWART, 
Legislative Secretary. 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE MUTUAL Security Act or 1960, ror THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom believes with the 
President who said in his mutual security message that “Our ideals and our 
ideology place upon us a responsibility for leadership and for cooperation with 
other nations which we accept willingly and with pride.” We believe that our 
country has a heavy responsibility to try to lessen the imbalance between the 
“have” and the “have not” nations. .If this imbalance can be narrowed, the 
chances of a third world war might be lessened, for it is, in many cases, this im- 
balance which is the cause of international tensions which break out in war. 

We believe also that without economic assistance, these less-developed coun- 
tries would serve as breeding grounds for restlessness, impatience, and despera- 
tion. These, in turn, would lead to political instability and a clutching at what- 
ever straws promised miracles—whether there might be revolution, the estab- 
lishment of extreme forms of government, or military aggressiveness. 

Wherever these chaotic conditions might occur they would have an effect on 
the international community. In the short run and in the long run, our in- 
vestment in economic assistance, we believe, is an investment in peace and 
freedom. 

We commend the increased utilization of United Nations agencies for the 
administration of economic aid, as provided in this bill. Our belief is that more 
U.S. aid funds should be channeled through the United Nations in order that 
conditions of sound economic policy can be imposed on their expenditure with- 
out danger that these conditions will be misinterpreted as “political strings.” 
The growing competition between the United States and the U.S.S.R. in the field 
of economic assistance can only make agreements in the crucial field of disarma- 
ment more difficult. 

We commend the inclusion of the Indus basin development with funds to be 
made available through the World Bank, and we heartily endorse the inclusion 
of an additional $20 million for a special program to be instituted for the im- 
provement of education and training in Africa south of the Sahara. Africa is a 
continent in which social and economic development have lagged far behind the 
rest of the world, and it is important to concentrate our efforts where they can 
be most effective. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1960 shows progress along the paths to peace as 
the league sees those paths, for again we believe like the President that “we 
cannot afford to ignore the needs for which these expenditures are required.” 
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(The following charts have been submitted for inclusion in the 
record :) 
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THE INDUS BASIN SETTLEMENT PLAN AND PROPOSED SECTION 404 OF THE MUTUAL 
SeEcuRITY AcT—MARcH 1960 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


Throughout history life in the Indus Basin has depended on the waters of the 
Indus River system. Rising in the high Himalayas to the north and east of the 
Punjab, the six rivers of the system have brought water to the areas of scant 
rainfall in the plains below. To expand the use of the river waters efforts 
have been made over the centuries to develop irrigation systems in the Indus 
Basin. Under the British, the waters of the Indus were gradually harnessed 
into what became the greatest irrigation system in the world. 

It was this system, designed to serve a unified area, which was divided into 
two parts by the partition of India in 1947, with India given control of the 
upstream waters. India has wanted to expand its use of these waters through 
projects such as that for irrigation of the Rajasthan Desert. Pakistan has 
feared that in the process downstream areas in its own territory would be 
deprived of essential supplies. 

Out of this situation a dispute between the two countries arose almost im- 
mediately following partition. Late in 1951 the World Bank offered the two 
parties its good offices to help find a mutually agreeable solution. The offer was 
accepted and negotiations began under Bank auspices in 1952, leading to the 
proposal on which the two sides have now in principle agreed. 

Basically, the Indus Basin settlement plan evolved by the IBRD provides 
that India shall have the use of the waters of the three eastern rivers—the Ravi, 
Beas, and Sutlej—and that the downstream irrigated areas in Pakistan formerly 
supplied with water from these three rivers shall in the future be supplied with 
water brought from the three western rivers—the Indus, Jhelum, and Chenab— 
through a series of diversion and link canals. When completed the Bank’s plan 
will enable large new areas of land to be brought under cultivation in both 
countries and much land to be reclaimed: powerplants are to be erected at 
storage damsites; and an element of flood control will be provided. 
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Since the cost of the Pakistan portion of the scheme is such as to call for 
financing from a number of countries, the IBRD has proposed: that financial 
assistance for works in that country be supplied by the Bank and by a group of 
friendly countries. This assistance would be contributed to a proposed Indus 
Basin Development Fund, to be administered by the Bank itself. Because the 
scale of the works in India is such as to permit specific bilateral financing, the 
problem of coordinating the use of funds from various sources is not as great. 
Consequently, the proposed multilateral fund would not be employed as the 
vehicle for financing works in that country. 

Under the Bank plan, moreover, India and Pakistan would agree to an Indus 
Waters Treaty governing settlement of the issue. Agreement on the terms of 
the treaty is expected to be reached within the next 2 months. Actual signature 
of the treaty will probably coincide with the receipt of assurances that the out- 
side financial aid required to carry out the project will be forthcoming, subject 
to appropriate parliamentary or congressional action. 
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SCOPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


In broad terms, the settlement plan provides link canal capacity to transfer 
water eastward and southward from the three western rivers (Indus, Jhelum, 
and Chenab) to the irrigated areas in Pakistan now served by waters of the 
eastern rivers (Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej). With the advent of transfer water 
brought through the link canals the waters of the three eastern rivers will be 
available for diversion to irrigation uses in India, and except for occasional 
flood surpluses will no longer flow into Pakistan. The plan also includes two 
reservoirs in Pakistan and one reservoir in India to store flood flows for later 
release during the water-scarce winter season. One reservoir in Pakistan and 
the reservoir in India will supply water for a hydroelectric powerplant at each 
damsite. In addition to reservoirs and canals for supplying river water, the plan 
provides for a program of tube wells and drains to lower ground water levels in 
waterlogged and threatened areas and to also yield additional water supplies to 
help with the reclamation of saline lands. 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


The total financial requirements of the Indus Basin Development Fund to meet 
the costs of the eight link canals, two reservoirs, hydroelectric power, and a 
system of tube wells and drainage to be constructed in Pakistan are estimated 
at $867 million, of which $453 million would be in foreign exchange and $414 
million would be in Pakistan rupees. 

The total financial requirements to meet the costs of the reservoir to be con- 
structed in India (including the hydroelectric power installation) are estimated 
at $175 million, of which $56 million would be in foreign exchange and $119 mil- 
lion in Indian rupees. 

The detailed list of works together with a detailed breakdown of costs have 
been supplied to the Congress on a classified basis and must continue to be held 
in confidence until the signing of the Indus Waters Treaty. 

Cost estimates for the dam on the Jhelum River are based on complete con- 
struction plans and specifications and on actual recent experience in construct- 
ing the Warsak Dam. Costs of the dam on the upper Indus River were derived 
by a composite process. Construction quantities were taken from Tipton & 
Hill’s “Feasibility Report” and unit costs have been assumed to be the same as 
those derived by Binnie, Deacon & Gourley for the other dam. Contingencies 
varying from 10 percent to 25 percent were allowed for all items of both dams. 
The cost of link canals was determined by computing quantities from plans and 
profiles furnished by Pakistan and applying unit costs estimated as a result of 
past experience. Cost estimates of the barrages were made on the basis of 
comparison with two recently constructed barrages. No provision has been 
made in any of the estimates for interest during construction and no allowance 
has been made for rising cost levels over the period of construction. 

In addition to the above, but not included in the settlement plan, are irriga- 
tion canals and a barrage currently being constructed in India. According to 
the IBRD, these are estimated to cost the equivalent of about $175 million. 
When completed these works will tap water now being used by Pakistan. 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS 


The IBRD estimates that the total planned additional irrigation in Pakistan 
will be 4.8 million acres of crop and in India 4.4 million acres of crop. (This 
would leave a surplus of 2.5 million acre-feet of irrigation waters available for 
further irrigation projects in India which according to the IBRD are not yet 
planned.) The IBRD estimates that the value of the resultant additional gross 
agricultural production for Pakistan will amount to $144 million equivalent 
and for India to $133 million equivalent annually. The major crops are expected 
to be wheat and rice. Both Pakistan and India are presently food-deficit 
countries. In addition, the IBRD estimates that the gross annual revenue for 
the power installations in Pakistan will be $10.9 million equivalent and in 
India $5.5 million equivalent. 

Using the total cost of new works in the Indus Basin related to irrigation 
(including costs of the dams) and the additional gross agricultural production, 
the IBRD estimates an investment/output ratio of approximately 4 to 1. The 
IBRD also estimates that the power installations will not only be able to pay 
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for themselves but also 40 to 50 percent of the fixed and operating costs of 
dams. The IBRD is confident that the project, plus the estimated $175 million 
of additional work in India, would have a favorable benefit-to-cost ratio. 


STATUS OF ENGINEERING 


The works in west Pakistan consist principally of a storage dam and reservoir 
on the Jhelum River, another on the upper Indus River, six new link canals, 
remodeling some existing link canals, three new barrages, and raising one 
existing barrage. The investigation of the dam on the Jhelum River began in 
1953. Geological conditions at the site, foundation conditions underlying the 
dam and other principal structures, the amount and character of construction 
materials and the capacity of the reservoir were determined by an American 
engineering firm, Tipton & Hill. When the investigation was completed, it was 
found that the site was technically feasible and had a high order of economic 
feasibility. The British firm, Binnie, Deacon & Gourley was then employed 
to prepare plans and specifications and to supervise construction. When the 
plans were nearly complete an international panel of experts reviewed them 
and suggested some revisions which were adopted by Binnie, Deacon & Gourley. 
These plans and specifications are now ready for tender to international bidding. 

Preliminary reports on the dam and reservoir on the upper Indus River have 
been prepared by Tipton & Hill and by Harza Engineering Co. of Chicago. 
Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton of New York have been employed to prepare 
plans and specifications and to supervise construction. It is estimated that 
plans and specifications will be ready for tender to international bidding some- 
time in 1962. 

Although the Pakistani engineers have had much experience in designing 
and constructing link canals, the American firm of Tipton & Kalmbach has been 
employed to prepare plans and specifications and supervise construction of 
the new ones. 

Existing barrages were also designed and constructed by Pakistan engineers 
under British supervision. The British firm of Coode & Partners have been 
employed to prepare plans and specifications and supervise construction of 
the new barrages. 

The Water and Power Development Authority (WAPDA), west Pakistan, 
is charged with implementing the project. This authority has engaged about 
150 foreign technical personnel and 100 Pakistani engineers. Harza Engineer- 
ing Co. serves as engineering consultant to WAPDA to coordinate all elements 
of the project. 

In addition to the above, IBRD has retained Sir Alexander Bigg & Partners 
of the United Kingdom and Cooper Bros. (United Kingdom, American, Ca- 
nadian) to advise them on engineering and financial aspects of the imple 
mentation work. 


SOURCES OF FUNDING 


The total cost of the system, which is estimated at the equivalent of about $1 


billion, partly in foreign exchange and partly in local currencies, is planned to be 
financed as follows: 








Approrimate 
A. Contributions to the Indus Basin Development Fund : oittiens 
1. In foreign exchange grants: (in millions) 
EL ee em bcetaeietaennten oie 15. 6 
Cn reattach ede 23. 2 
Ree ee nn ee 30. 0 
eB ih ie ce ll teh A 2 erie Sethi <ssebe 2.8 
TERE re NU ena 58. 4 
CORERUEE FOC, Ce dC irre ntieniginnragenenpireienans 177. 0 
sted ded rithdic tala clabhe cine nivagoaia eso aeacauabumiiceataie 307.0 
2. In foreign exchange loans: 
Wr, ee er re cL Sle aa saacudncsniad senmeaeienamionnanaae 70. 0 
TEC CT ee eg ee 80. 0 
ae 150. 0 
3. In local currency: U.S. loans and grants equivalent of United 
i ecatacceicencoeae tras eeeeat rattan inataematinnaieaiarsatnemdaie ek acabaoat amen 235 
+ 


. By India and Pakistan. (See C, below.) 
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B. Loans to India: 
By the United States___ 33. 0 
By the IBRD 23. 0 


Total 56. 0 


C. Contributions by India and Pakistan: These figures, which have been sup- 
plied to the Congress on a classified basis, must continue to be held in confidence 
until revealed by the Governments of India and Pakistan, presumably at the 
time of the signing of the Indus Waters Treaty. Except for Indian rupee funds 
supplied by India for expenditure in India, the contributions by India and Paki- 
stan will all be paid into the Fund to be administered by the Bank. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE INDUS BASIN DEVELOPMENT FUND 


As specified in the multilateral agreement which establishes the Indus Basin 
Development Fund, the IBRD is designated administrator of the Fund. The 
Fund and its assets and accounts are to be kept separate and apart from all 
other assets and accounts of the Bank. 

Under the agreement, it is the duty of the administrator before the beginning 
of each half year to notify each party of the assistance required to be contributed 
to the Fund to cover estimated disbursements of the Fund during each period. 
Funds are to be disbursed by the administrator to the Government of Pakistan 
upon written application by the latter to finance agreed items of equipment, 
supplies, and services required on the project. Pakistan is required to provide 
such documentation and other evidence in connection with such applications as is 
required by the administrator in accordance with the Bank’s usual procedures. 

Pakistan is required to aceord priority, satisfactory to the administrator ‘to 
that part of the project whose purpose is replacement.” It is also required (a) 
to insure that all moneys disbursed from the Fund are used exclusively in carry- 
ing out of the project, (>) to furnish the administrator promptly with plans, 
specifications, cost estimates, and construction schedules for the project, and 
(c) to maintain records and to permit inspection by representatives of the ad- 
ministrator both of the records and of the project. 

All equipment, supplies, and services required for the project are to be pro- 
cured on the basis of international competition under arrangements satisfactory 
to the administrator, except as the administrator shall otherwise agree on 
grounds of efficiency or economy. 

The administrator is required on its part to provide semiannual reports to 
each party regarding financial operations of the Fund and progress of the project. 
The administrator is authorized to invest in short-term securities moneys held 
by the Fund pending disbursement. The Bank as administrator is to receive no 
compensation other than expenses incurred solely because of services rendered 
under the agreement. 

The Bank is enjoined to exercise the same care in the administration and 
management of the Fund and in the discharge of its other functions under this 


agreement, as it exercises in respect to the administration and management of 
its own affairs. 


WORLD BANK PROCEDURES FOR MANAGING AND ADMINISTERING LOANS 


Over the course of the Bank’s history, certain basic standards governing 
procedures followed by the Bank in managing and administering loans have 
been developed. It should be understood that there is appropriate variation 
in procedure, case by case, to meet specific situations. These procedures are 
described below : 

In connection with its own financing, the Bank seeks to assure itself that the 
technical, financial, and administrative plans for the project are satisfactory. 
The Bank wishes to be satisfied that: (1) The engineering plans have been com- 
petently drawn, that the project is suitably designed (and not unnecessarily 
elaborate), and that construction will be entrusted to competent hands and will 
be properly supervised; (2) that cost estimates are as complete and accurate 
as possible; (3) that the financial structure of the enterprise is appropriate for 
the type of venture involved; and (4) that the arrangements for obtaining the 
remainder of the capital not supplied by the Bank are also carefully scrutinized 
to determine their adequacy to assure prompt completion of the project. 
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If the planning or proposed arrangements appear unsatisfactory in any of 
these respects, the Bank seeks to help the borrower to work out suitable 
modifications. 

The Bank believes that considerable advantage can often be obtained through 
the employment of consultants; they are to protect the borrower against un- 
necessary expenditure due to imperfections in the broad design, and to insure 
that engineering and other factors are thoroughly investigated and planned 
before work begins. During actual construction, the employment of consultants 
to supervise the work of contractors and others can help to keep down costs and 
to guard against delays in the construction schedule. The Bank, therefore, 
recommends to its borrowers that they employ consultants on all projects where 
benefits of this kind are likely to be derived. 

The Bank places particular stress upon the assurance of adequate management 
for the project—a problem of substantial difficulty in many underdeveloped 
countries where managerial and administrative experience is often extremely 
limited. Because management is so often the key to the success of projects 
presented for Bank financing, it is the practice of the Bank, in those cases where 
adequate local management is not available, to suggest that the borrowing 
country or the enterprise concerned look abroad for organizations or indi- 
viduals qualified to assist in running the enterprise, at least during the initial 
stages, and to provide appropriate management training to local personnel. 
Thus, before advancing funds for the project, the Bank always seeks to satisfy 
itself that the management will be well constituted. 

The Bank disburses funds under its normal project loans only as expenditures 
are incurred for specified goods and services. This is a requirement not only 
of the Bank’s articles of agreement but of sound business procedure. By means 
of this procedure and the reporting system mentioned below, it is possible to 
follow each item financed by the Bank, from the determination of specifications 
and the placement of an order to the delivery of the item and its actual use in 
the project. 

Disbursements are made by the Bank on receipt of satisfactory documenta- 
tion. Normally this will provide evidence that the goods or services to be 
financed are covered by the loan agreement, that they are reasonable in cost 
and of proper quality, and that shipment is being made. The evidence required 
is based on normal banking procedures. 

Administration of a loan by the Bank does not stop with the supervision of 
the use of the proceeds; it also follows the process of construction, by requiring 
records to be kept and regular reports to be submitted on the progress of the 
entire project. Such reports cover progress on the work of engineering survey, 
specification and design, progress in placing contracts for goods and services 
and in their manufacture and delivery, progress in physical construction, and 
the course of expenditure on the project. Both physical progress and actual 
expenditures are shown in relation to original work schedules and cost esti- 
mates. The form and detail of the reports vary from case to case, but must be 
sufficient to meet the minimum requirements of the Bank, which are of the 
same kind that a prudent businessman needs in controlling his own affairs. 

Reports from the borrower are supplemented by periodic visits to the project 
by Bank staff. On such visits, Bank personnel examine the site of the project 
and the work being done, scrutinize the accounts of the borrower, observe the 
use and maintenance of goods and equipment purchased with the loan proceeds, 
and satisfy themselves as to the management and administration of the project. 
Problems and unforeseen difficulties arising in the course of construction are 
discussed and solutions jointly explored. Changes in the specifications of the 
project or in construction schedules are sometimes found necessary and are 
mutually agreed upon. 

Concurrently with its observation of the progress of the project, the Bank 
keeps abreast of economic and political developments in the borrowing country, 
both through periodic staff visits and through regular economic and financial 
reports from the Government. In addition, the Government is required to advise 
the Bank of any major developments which might endanger the execution of the 
project or interfere with the service or repayment of the loan. 





















































MEANING OF SECTION 404 





As contained in the bill recommended by the executive branch, section 404 
covers four basic points. They are: 

1. The first sentence of section 404 contains a statement of policy in which the 
Congress states its approval of the cooperative program negotiated by the World 
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Bank for development of the Indus Basin and affirms the willingness of the 
United States to participate in the program under authorities already contained 
in the Mutual Security Act and “other acts.” As presently contemplated, the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 is the only other 
act under which funds would be made available. 

2. Section 404 would substitute, for the requirements of section 517 of the 
Mutual Security Act, the requirements, standards, and procedures of the World 
Bank for determining the feasibility of the project, and the adequacy of cost 
estimates, engineering plans, and studies. 

3. Section 404 would substitute, for the requirements of section 103 of the 
Mutual Security Appropriations Act, 1960, the requirements, standards, and 
procedures of the World Bank for determining the feasibility of flood control, 
irrigation, and water resources projects. The Bank would use its own benefit- 
cost studies, which are not prepared with the idea of meeting specifically the 
requirements of section 103. 

4. Section 404 would provide the President with the authority to waive the 
“50-50” shipping requirement of section 901(b) of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 whenever he determines that its provisions cannot be fully satisfied with- 
out seriously impeding the U.S. participation in the project. 

Section 404 does not provide a new authorization of any funds. All funds to 
be expended for the Indus Basin project will be made available under other 
provisions of the Mutual Security Act and the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act. 

NECESSITY FOR SECTION 404 


After many years of difficult negotiation, the World Bank has finally worked 
out a plan for the settlement of a longstanding dispute over the use of the Indus 
waters and for the development of the Indus Basin, a plan which has been 
approved in principle by both India and Pakistan. It now appears that a treaty 
on the water rights can be signed within the next few months. Failure to secure 
final settlement, after the prolonged negotiations which the Bank has conducted, 
might well delay for a long time the resolution of an issue which has imperiled 
India-Pakistan relations and endangered stability in south Asia and would al- 
most certainly be followed by increased friction in the area. 

The treaty cannot be concluded unless the signatories are assured that the 
financing agreement which has been negotiated by the various contributing 
countries will be put into effect and that the contributing countries will make 
their contributions in the amounts and in the manner specified in the agreement. 
Enactment of section 404 is required both to provide an indication of congres- 
sional approval of the settlement plan and to permit the U.S. contribution to 
the Indus Basin Fund to be made in the manner contemplated in the financing 
agreement, subject, of course, to the necessary appropriations. Section 404 
covers the following four points: 

1. The first sentence of section 404 contains a statement of congressional 
approval of the settlement plan and participation by the United States therein, 
and thereby provides a specific statutory base upon which to provide U.S. 
contributions. 

2. If the proposed settlement is to be achieved, the treaty between India and 
Pakistan and the financing agreement of the contributing countries must be con- 
cluded within the next few months. Thus, timing is of prime importance. As 
indicated above, the difference between the engineering and cost standards 
which the World Bank will apply and those required by section 517 is essentially 
one of timing. It may be several years before all the engineering feasibility 
studies for all elements of the Indus Basin project will be completed and cost 
estimates made to the extent required by section 517, although no disbursements 
will be made by the Bank on any element of the project until the Bank is satisfied 
that such studies and estimates have been completed with respect to that element 
of the project. Since the U.S. contribution will be made available for use for 
the entire project, it is essential that the standards of the World Bank be substi- 
tuted so that construction can begin on those portions of the project which are 
fully planned and for which reasonably firm cost estimates are available. 

8. The IBRD has already prepared an initial study which indicates that a 
favorable benefit-to-cost ratio will be yielded by the Indus Basin settlement plan 
solely on economic and technical grounds and without regard to the substantial 
political benefits envisaged. The executive branch believes, however, that this 
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study does not now meet the standards and criteria required by section 103 of the 
Mutual Security Appropriations Act of 1960. Although the Bank is currently 
conducting economic studies designed to refine this analysis, it is necessary that 
the benefit cost standards of the World Bank be employed so that the U.S. com- 
mitment can be forthcoming in time to effectuate the settlement. 

4. Because of the size of the project, all parties concerned have deemed it 
essential that the financing of this project be done on a multilateral basis. After 
considerable negotiation, it has been determined that such a multilateral plan 
can only be achieved if each contributing country forgoes its own preferential 
legislation with respect to its financial contribution. For this reason, the execu- 
tive branch requests authority for the President to waive the 50-50 shipping 
requirement of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, if such a waiver becomes neces- 
sary in order to permit U.S. participation in the financing of the project. The 
extent, if any, to which the President will have to exercise this waiver authority 
in order to permit the desired U.S. participation is not now clear. However, 


such a waiver authority is deemed essential by the executive branch to assure 
U.S. participation. 


(The following letters have been submitted for inclusion in the 
record, in response to a request by Mr. Fulton :) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, D.C., March 25, 1960. 
Mr. EpwWIn H. ARNOLD, 


Deputy Director for Private Enterprise, International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. ARNOLD: The national chamber, as you know, strongly believes that 
the resources of free enterprise should be utilized to an increasing degree in 
carrying out the purposes of the mutual security program and in countering the 
Communist bloc’s economic warfare. 

It is therefore gratifying to know that your Office was established to encour- 
age the expansion of local and foreign private investment in the less developed 
countries receiving aid under the mutual security program. 

We note that you are requesting $2 million of special assistance funds for 
the fiscal 1961 investment incentive program. In a statement presented to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on March 8, 1960, the national chamber urged 
the Congress to obtain assurance that the appropriation requested for the special 
assistance category is consonant with the need. 

We are pleased that Congressman Fulton is seeking such assurance through 
his inquiry regarding the operation of your office. Although our knowledge 
of your varied activities is not detailed, the investment incentive program 
appears to us clearly consistent with our position that the skills and resources 
of private enterprise be utilized to the utmost in all areas of economic assistance 
and development. 

We believe that the Congress should continue to encourage expanded private 
investment because, coupled with a healthy and growing volume of international 
trade, it represents the soundest way of attaining the ultimate objective of 
eliminating tax-supported economic aid. Moreover, the expansion of both U.S. 
and foreign private enterprise projects in the less developed countries assists 
in the creation of a responsible middle class—a bulwark against any form of 
Communist ideology. 

As far as methods of operation are concerned, we believe that the means to 
utilize the skills and resources of private enterprise should include: 

(a) Contractual arrangements (1) for private surveys of investment 
opportunities and priorities and (2) for the construction and operation 
of an entire development project by a single company, permitting, where 
possible, ultimate private investment participation by the project contractor. 

(bv) Appropriate use of maximum amounts of local currency funds ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Government for the expansion of American and 
foreign private enterprise. 

We deeply appreciate this opportunity to express our views, and hope that 
your efforts will further encourage private companies to contribute to foreign 


economic development in the spirit of free, competitive enterprise. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. WARREN NYSTROM. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, N.Y., March 25, 1960. 
Mr. Epwin H. ARNOLD, 
Deputy Director for Private Enterprise, International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ARNOLD: Creating the climate in any country that will attract the 
entrepreneur and hence private capital is a difficult one. With special refer- 
ence to the less-developed countries, it is one of the most pressing problems 
facing the United States today in its struggle to preserve the free market system. 

One of our basic policies, embodied in the NAM’s position on U.S. Govern- 
ment foreign aid, states, and I quote: “Our continuing policy should be to foster 
free private competitive enterprise and investment.” The investment incentive 
program is certainly a step in the right direction. 

If more private investment can be encouraged to do the job of Government 
aid, we will truly have a mutual security system as men everywhere feel the 
beneficial effects of a free way of life through free private competitive enter- 
prise. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH R. MILEER, 
General Manager. 
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